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The Jarratt revolution 

Flowers was chairman of retrospective quality.' its capacity to But such is the hei 


When Lord Flowers was chairman of 
the Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals, five special committees 
were set up to examine external rela- 
tions, links with industry, private fun- 
draising. academic standards and uni- 
versity efficiency- The first so far has 
failed to- break the surface of wider 
consciousness, which does not suggest 
that a dynamic new deal on public 
relations is being planned. The second 
has suffered a similar fate. The third 
has already delivered an inevitably 
cool verdict on the Government's 
ideologically feverish (and politically 
convenient hope that universities can 
Taise significant income from private 
sources. The fourth, the Reynolds 
comm i tec, started in a low-profile 
piecemeal fashion but the accumula- 
tion of quiet detail in its reports is 
building up into a useful commentary 
on how universities maintain and 
monitor academic standards. 

The fifth, the Jarratt inquiry into 
university efficiency, published its re- 
port on Monday. Like the other three 
It was, in its early stages, the victim of 
low expectations, with Jarratt too 
there was a whiff of the suspicion that 
the vice chancellors were coins 


through the motions, that they had 
established the Jarratt inquiry to show 
they took the issue of university effi- 
ciency seriously and to avoid the real 
Rayner thing. 

Now that the report has been pub- 
lished it is difficult to maintain such a 
dismissive view of its significance. 
Jarratt may fall short of the managerial 
revolution that the Raynerites and 
more generally the . radical right be- 
lieve the universities so badly need but 
it will come to be recognized by many 
as a more prominent landmark in the 
disturbing pattern of the 1980s than 
either the Department of Education 
and Science’s forthcoming Green Pap- 
er or last year’s great debate in re- 
sponse to the University Grants Com- 
mittee’s 28 questions. 

The importance of Jarratt lies not so 
much in its detailed recommendations 
- same of these are obvious, others 
unrealistic, and others again wrong- 
headed - but in the' fact that its 
publication highlights the very great 
changes that.havc already taken place 
in the way universities are governed 
and managed. t - !‘ 

Robbins made Jarratt inevitable. 
For it was the great expansion of the 
unlwraitles in the 1960s and 1970s that 
turned' them into large and complex 
bureaucracies - which Had to be man- 
aged with professional sophistication. 
These very different universities with 
many thousands of students, complex 
capital developments, and ! * ' 


allocation to - increasingly divergent 
academic and Service activities could 
/no longer b$ tud on die quiet collegial 
/pattern that had been sufficient for the 
much simgler'hecds of earlier Universi- 
' ties in which students were still nuni-. 
be red in hundreds. So the most -impor- 
tant aspect; of Jarratt may be Its 


convince university opinion that the 
world has turned and will not turn 
back. The universities' quiet manage- 
rial revolution began sometime in the 
1960s; it is not some threatening 
spectre of the 1980s. 

The events of the last five years of 
course have quickened the pace of this 
revolution. Since 1981 universities 
have been faced with decisions at least 
as difficult as those facing much of 
private industry "and Whitehall. It 
needs to be said in defence of the 
universities that they have performed 
at least as competently under this 
mounting pressure as industry and 
Government. But the prospects for the 
next ten years are that these pressures 
will increase Tather than be reduced. 
So it is difficult to dispute the basic 
message of Jarratt, that universities 
must be managed as efficiently and 
professionally as possible. 

But it is not so difficult to dispute 
some of the detailed recommendations 
made by Jarratt for enhancing their 
managerial capacity. The recom- 
mended formula can be briefly 
summarized. Councils should assert 
themselves over senates, which repre- 
sent too often the conservative status 
quo, and draw up strategic plans. Lay 
members, preferably young thtusters 
from industry and commerce, should 
be given more influence. The vice 
chancellor must be recognized as chief 
executive and deans and heads of 
department should be seen as top- 
down line managers rather than bot- 
tora-up representatives or even 
academic priml inter paros (ie they 
should be appointed not elected). 
Both staff and departments should be 
subject to periodic review, and univer- 
sities should make much greater use of 
performance indicators (employability 
of graduates; A level scores of appli- 
cants, research support, publication 
records. Uncle Tom Cobbleigh and 
all). - ■ . 

The model that will immediately 
come to most minds is that of private 
industry. In • a few cases this may 
provoke queasy doubts about whether 
the practice or Reed International is 
really typical of most British com- 

S ies and so about whether the model 
: the universities are being encour- 
aged to follow may not in faetbe rather 
closer, to some more mediocre mean. 
But there Is another model much 
closer to home. The management 
structure proposed by . Jarratt for the 
universities is very close to that which 
prevails in : most polytechnics. Gov- 
erning bodies, on which local business- 
men are usually well represented, are 
■ iri authority to 
. .. directors are very 
much chief executives; and deans and 
heads of department are generally 
appointed line managers, It cpuld even 
be argued that the National Advisory 
Body’s league tables of unit costs ana 
complex, paraphernalia of mitigation 
and categorization provide-* quarry of 
performance indicatory • ". 


But such Is the height of the binary 
barrier this parallel with the 
polytechnics does not seem to have 
been obvious to the members of the 
Jarratt committee. So a valuable 
opportunity has been missed to com- 
pare the costs and benefits of both 
university and polytechnic manage- 
ment styles. Instead Jarratt offers 
assertions that university efficiency 
would benefit from a more industrial 
model of management without proper 
analytical backing. The binary barrier 
is also a problem at another point in 
the report. It urges the Department of 
Education . and Science to create a 
more predictable planning environ- 
ment for universities but tails to say 
anything about the most important 
precondition of all, the creation of the 
capacity to view higher education as a 
whole which can really only be done by 
establishing an overarching national 
commission. 

Much of Jarratt of course is good 
common sense. The role, composition 
and staffing of the UGC do need to be 
reviewed, especially now that the com- 
mittee has adopted a much more active 
role. Universities do have far too many 
committees and non-academic man- 
agement decisions should be largely 
delegated to administrators. Resource 
allocation based on historic costs mod- 
ified by wheedling and fudging no 
longer works. Universities must nave 
both the will and the capacity to take 
corporates views , of their academic 
futures because the alternative can 
only be debilitating drift. 

But there must be doubt about the 
strategy recommended by Jarratt. It is 
derived from an Industrial (or 
polytechnic) model that relies hearily 
on the quality of top management. The 
objections to this course are. first, that 
just as in the. National Health Service 
refilling district administrators “gener- 
al managers” has not really changed 
the ambiguous environment in which 
their management has to be exercised 
so similar changes in the formal struc- 
ture of university management may 
have rather little effect and, second, 
that to allow universities to be run by 
manageriaUy minded senior academics 

still to grind may threatentiirir^ dis- 
pensable pluralism. 

An alternative model y/ould have 
been that of the civil service. This 
woujd require the building up of a 
cadre of respected, self-reliant, and 
highly competent administrators who 
would be sole to provide tfre manage- 
rial backbone for the universities but . 
also retain a necessary academic neut- 
rality. This model Him not flrinnnlpd to 


the Jarratt committee. In Its report the 
role of university administrators is 
reduced to that of service experts - on 
tap rather than on top. In the present 
political climate of course a civil ser- 
vice model would be desperately un- 
popular - but that does, not mean it 
might not be mole appropriate to the 
particular qohdltion or universities. 


- Nicholas Edwfinjs. higher education in ^Yales', Mr Ed- , institutions'; have, fewer than adozen 

l for W^as.ndt wards Is.coraplimcntaryabcmt the way higher education places • r 

[ 0 K& 62?^ * H* which thb-WAB produced its recent' • The uncortfprtable but unavoidable 
■ fctorthe public Sector but, In conclusion is that the WAB, with only 

( of ,! h 2 Wfllcs J. h « shewed up the two full-time staff, Is. closer 'to a; 

' consultation wt- deficiencies in the system. Thb politic- regional advisory council in scale than 


■ r v* demands r^ponsls by the end manoeuvre. - ” 


S , .second but some thought 'should be riven to 
ns, lady- creating- a sensible planning until., One 
.Sometimes tiny . solution would be to feed the WAB’* 

d a network tnn ■ . (nin 


pfipe is.treating-tiw review, Thnmced ^ , steji frpm this approach ' ffiSSSKi- ’ £° u < i fljfe 

fof: the bqdy is ribt questioned! SS* ! scefos llkfeiy to do so again if the • Wales, the pioneer in higher education 


l cpiKjrtunity for gtoal examination of 


Supplement 


A few years ago I found myself dtU* 
beside a well known vice chancdE 
listening to a lecture by a range kj 
educationist who had an exetpti* 
al command of all the initials ft* 
could possibly be used In dJscuah 
education. His talk was spatted 
with them mercilessly; they m 
obviously part of the lingua franca rf 
the educational world. Alter half u 
hour or so I scribbled a mesnic t» 
the vice chancellor which kd.to m 
exchange of notes roughly a* follow 

PN: Have you any Idea what ty 
lecture is about? 

VC: None whatsoever. 

PN: In that case ho* ever did yn 
become a vice chancellor? 

VC: Total ignorance of edaetdook 
the first requirement In « vkecht* 
cellor. 

I found myself thinking of tifc 
happy exchange as I watched Ik 
celebrated Dhnbleby lecture giro* 
television by' Baroness Wiraid 
under the title “Teacher Team Tty 
selP’. Not because I was bemused* 
baffled by the language or the coo- 
tent; the very opposite - 1 Ht m 
that I had heard every bit of Hbefcn 
If 1 had scribbled a note totbmlt 
must have asked if he had jesnjti 
anything neiv. 

Could it be, I wondered wilh itiri 
of panic, that I have now bud 
everything it is possible to say iW 
education? Or worse, coold it be M 
there Is nothing new to ny? Wkk 
time for me to retire, sptri ■. 
disillusioned? . 

The audience in the Royil Sod* 
of Arts’ handsome lerfure W 
looked, I thought, as bernowd **[ 
hit - a handful or BBC mandw« 
and some solid citizens whose gam 
expressions suggested that they »■ 
Mved through this kind of thing m*J 
many times before. There wasi vm 
piece of lightheartedness at one peri 
and the audience nearly raBipw 
laughing. . v*. ^ 

. Perhaps the problem CP 
Lady Warnock’s case was so 
that healing It nM could oriy bn 

surprise. Essentially her cmrjj 
that teachers should be moje.PS 
sfcmal, accepting •respofliUjJWjJ 
their own condition 
confidence in themselves. That*** 
how 




‘ M I J*PjytcchnJc director* have pledged to 

I .JJjJc uaiteti; front on vaUditlpn, 
hTsIdndoftWjwr ■ Pgpostathefrowhoxterrial eximUner 

forfl. There was I nw ■ anaomhiiHimon 


ted ifcleptiylty of the . Undop 
ben of the Committee., of 


.•conference in Portsmouth 



and ethos of Us own.. ^ 
Lady Wrirnock’* redjhjgj 
tions added up to a cOherffi'P^j, 
Th^re should btf a 
Council to 


e 


fftps: tyliddlesex Polytechnic fashion and design student 
ley, who wona £75 awiifd frqm theWorshipful Company 
_ Makers for the biest fan-work in British Fashion Week’s 
Dnigatr show. 


That was behind proposals the CDP 
had approved anci was putting to the 
Government for a new external ex- 
aminer system and . “long.stop" 
ombudsman. • • 

The external examiner system 
would have more safeguards than the 
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ties and the public sector. Polytechnics 
would draw up a Hat of approved 
external examiners, whose names 
wo 41 d be published annually and 


There would ,be'a smaU but perma* 
organization so that oven if the 

we ‘ ‘ J ' 

ve 





onwealth scheme 


sidesteps fees furore 


by John O’Leary 

An innovatory scheme to bring more Commonwealth 
students to Britain is under consideration at the Overseas 
Development Administration. If accepted it could reduce 
international pressure on the Government to rethink its 
overseas fees policy. 

The scheme, wnich has the personal support of Mr 
Timothy Raison, Minister for Overseas Development, 
would cover'privale students only and might be limited to 
Commonwealth countries, which have been the most vocal 
opponents of full-cost fees. 

Mr Peter Brooke, under-secretary for higher education, 
is due to report back to Commonwealth education ministers 
at the start of the Unesco general conference in Sofia In 
October. He is likely to nave little else to offer his 
colleagues as a result of the promised review of fees policy. 

The new scheme would represent a departure from 
existing practice in a number of ways: 

• It would not be open to students sponsored by their own 
governments and would be expected to embrace- some 
students regarded as dissidents in their homelands. 

• Selection would be in the hands of the receiving 
university or polytechnic. 

• The scheme would be jointly funded by the ODA, which 
would provide half the money, and the institutions, which 


would be expected to raise private money to ease the 
burden on their finances. 


Several hundred students would be involved initially, at 
an annual cost of perhaps £3 million to the ODA, wnich 
would administer the scheme itself. 

The initiative was first put forward within the ODA last 
year but was a casualty ot the cuts In (he aid budget which 
resulted from the Government's reduced spending plans for 
the Foreign Office, It is now back under discussion but 
could not be introduced before 1986/87 at 'the earliest. 

A more wide-ranging initiative has been put forward by 
the Commonwealth Secretariat but is less likely to find 
favour with the Government. This would revert to charging 
home fee* for all Commonwealth postgraduates and would 
therefore be more costly. The secretarial has estimated that 
the change could cost less than £10 million as long as it did 
not result in greatly increased demand for places. 

Some pressure will be taken off Mr Brooke at the 
October meeting by Australia’s decision to raise overseas 
fees substantially for all but a set number of sponsored 
students. But Britain will remain the focus of much Of the 
criticism from developing countries if the review produces 
no changes. Unless the ODA scheme goes ahead, Mr 
Brooke will be able to offer nothing more than a partial 
extension of the so-called Pym package of targeted support 
schemes. ■ 


BEMBS 


Imperial attitudes 
attacked by UGC 


dry Rpdy officials jt re accepted, . . 

Lettters sent to alf institutions, in- 
volved in teacher training revealed 
proposals for a( least five complete 
withdrawals of allocations from 1986 
onwards. In addition to the College of 
St Mark and St John, Plymouth, and 
Hertfordshire' College ; of; Higher 


by Peter Aspden 

Staff at Imperial College, London, 
think too highly of themselves, receive 


Education, North Riding College of 
Education, Portsmouth and North 
London Polytechnics are recom- 
mended to cease training. . 

Other colleges and polytechnics re- 
ceive large increases In their, targets, 
although all have bepp. warned that 
there will be no additional ■ foods 
available and training increases will 
have to be matched by cuts in other 
academic programmes. Recruitment 
has to rise substantially In a number of 
Institutions to meet t|ie Government's 
overall targets and.compensate for the 
place lost Irt the departments ear- 
marked for closure. 

. At least one college, Bedford Col- 


courses have suffered for their sma 

. continued, on 


salaries which are too high In relation 
to the college's spending on books, and ; 
do- not. appreciate the need to be ■ 
competent Jeachers, a visit', by (lie 
University Grants Committee has coii- 
i eluded. ... ... • • 

A UGC team tojd the college It was . 
a very distinguished institution, but 
said it was “not' entirely dear that It 
was quite as good as it thought it’was 
and ought to be".. 

In terms of resources, , the college 
had already been very favourably 
treated because for the last 20 years the 
aim had been to fond It to a level which 
would, enable Jt to compete, vrith the. ; 
; Massachusetts i Institute .of ' Tech- 
nology. . ' » . • 1 . 

But ta certain respecti the college ■ 
Was not living up to tne high standards ■- 
it had set for itself, the committee said. 
As measured by. the average A level 
'scores of new entrants, for, example, 
Imperial students ranked sixth and. 
equal fourth for science and engineer- . 
' ig respectively, shovrftw that .other 
riversides in large' towns ; Were 
[attracting better quality Students.. 

In admtioh, 1 the number of students 
submitting their,. PhD theses, within 
art: WpTrio. better [than* the 
,1 ayertge and was worse than at 
Cambridge,' ; ' 

On teaching, a report of (he commit- 
tee's meeting with college governors 


teaching should be competent at the 
task, Tne committee doubted if this 
.Was sufficiently recognized by staff at 
Imperial and It might have some 
influence on its ability to attract the 
best students. •’ i 

' . And on . library facilities, it added: 

Aa-a gen oral,: rule expenditure on 
.salaries ‘and ori bpoks should be rough- 
ly In balance, but here expenditure on 
salaries ‘appeared- td- be disprop- 
ortionately high. The college ought to 
review the position as a matter of 
urgency*** 

• . If was ;• difficult, to compare .the 
intellectual distinct ionof Imperial with 
that of the MIT, but there were some 
activities which the MIT could be said 
to take more Seriously than Imperial, 
such as' continuing education, short 
qrosh courses for industry and tcchnol- 
.ogV transfer. ’ 

On the positive side, the committee 
congratulated the college on its re- 
source commitment to engineering, its 
promotion of hew developments in 
moderii electronics and noted the very 
hfgh levef- of sponsorship which the 
college ' haid ’succeeded in obtaining 
from industry. It was also impressed by 
rhe student representatives it met. 

On . research, the report said that 
supervisors might be concentrating 
more on the aqvancenient of know- 
ledge than on providing research train- 
ing for studento.arid that, the college 
was "perhaps expecting too much of its 
students". 
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j DON'S ’ 
r DIARY 

ft ' . . . . - 


MONDAY 

It's 2am and there’s that noise again. 
A scrubbing, scratching sound out- 
side my window. I don't want to 
leave my warm bed, but my alarm 
Krows..^naily, I get up and cautious- 
ly open the curtains. 

There is an old woman, dressed 
jomplelely in black, lying in the 
centre of the road. Silent. Still. 
Abruptly , she starts to scrub at the 
r03d with a huge brush. After a few 
moments she pauses and stares criti- 
cally at the spot. It’s OK, apparently. 
She crawls a few feet to a second ■ 
invisible mark and resumes her 
scrubbing. She is splendidly dogged, 
determined, it seems, to make the 
neighbourhood a cleaner and lovelier 
place. Nevertheless, the eccentrici- 
ties of my neighbour, especially in 
the middle of the night, have long 
since ceased to divert me. With a 
curse of frustration I return to bed, 
reflecting with grim satisfaction that I 
shan't have to humour her for much 
longer. 


TUESDAY 

Eleven years in Canada. Now, in six 
days, I return to England. The move 
Is having a most beneficial effect on 
my filing cabinets. A morning's cri- 
tical sorting reveals a whole bonfire’s 
worth of valueless hoarded notes. In 
I fact, the* quantity of superfluous 
paperwork it so embarrassingly 
huge; 1- date not stack it in the 
corridors for the cleaners for fear of 
th^ Jibes of my colleagues. Instead, I 
pile it bn a trolley. anasurreptitibusly 
wheel it to a bin in the basement. 


1 leave behind my regrets about the 
show for lunch with my wife by the 
sea. We share the restaurant with 
two people who, we soon discover, 
have just returned from a sabbatical 
in Oxford. Much exchange of addres- 
ses follows. We agree that Sains- 
bury's hazelnut yoghurt and bottles 
of milk with cream on top will help 
smooth the transition from a North 
American lifestyle. 

Disconcerted to discover we’ve 
taken four hours over lunch. 1 sneak 
into the university against the tide of 
people leaving, ana work into the 
night. 


FRIDAY 

A final lunch in the chemistry depart- 
ment. My usual garrulous nature 
comes unstuck on seeing so many 
faces I might never see again and I 
make a short, feeble speech. In the 
evening I'm sick and miserable. I 
can’t understand that l should be sad 
and frightened about going to Oxford 
to teach - f must have been too long 
in one place. 


SATURDAY 

i A sparkling, invigorating morning. 
We board the ferry to Vancouver 
with a feeling of exhilaration and 
excitement In complete contrast to 
last night’s depression. Hie ferry trip 
is a delight, a 90-minute cruise by 
forested islands, through rocky in- 
lets. Decide to ask the directors of 
Seaspeed if they’ve studied B. C. 
Femes. Ferries dock, unload 400 
cars and 1,000 passengers, load the 
same number of cars and passengers 
and leave,, all within 20 minutes. 
Not the way I remember it at Dover. 
In Vancouver we wander from 


4 Rediscovered among the papers is" 
a report written completely In verse 
by. a former student, wot only is the . 
English inventive, but the chemistry 
■ is excellent. I pack the report, some- 
what blemished by. my unwise 
attempt to pen -a finridsm on If. in; 
sonnet fprih, along with other papers 
deemed essential for the (rip to' 
England.'. 4 - .. 


WEDNESDAY 

A - curiously-decorated container 

. appears outside obr house. The mov- 
ers are here to pack 6ur belongipgs 
for the trip; As they struggle? through 


the frbnt ; door with the piano, ,T 
amble over to, Inspect the container. 
*y}ie orange decorations • are not 
'.pafvit, sty I had naively thought, but 
rust. How cent such a J container stand 
up to a four-week sea voyage. I ask? 
The packers shake their lie ads wise- 
ly' assure me they have seen far 
wprse - and W apy case, aren’t I 
Insured? (1 am - ana just as welfc for 
when the fconteiner reaches England . 
j.irtU discover a:Httie of.tte; Afraqtki: 
slpshing drOutidamortg tlilfted bookk 


a^ftwW(ure,) ; l *• : : f ' • ■' ■ 

•• iy. 

; ■/ j , s .. '•■. .• 

thejnaff bring* another requesOh at 
l canrK)t b^'roet foi J our cIieiriistiy rodd ; 
Show; Money hrshbriin Canada 1 too,,', 
aad-the .show we'ye'. taken to bun- 
r drediof Id^tions Ih Horth' AmericA'' 


friend to friend, by turns despondent 
at leaving Canada, euphoric at re- 
turning ’Tiomc" to England. Spend 
the evening with a UfiC professor 
whose envy at my moving to live near 
Blackwell's is considerable. Black- 
well's is, he assures me. a "Three 
Thomas Pynchon” bookshop .(the 
ultimate), a ratine determined by the 
likely number of Pnychon books to be 
found therein. After I admit my total 
ignorance of any of Mr Pynchon’s 
three books, the conversation dies 
.suddenly and .1 retreat to bed. 
Perhaps in subconcious irritation at 
my lack of literary savolr faire, I 
demolish the bedroom window by 
pushing.it too hard. Nobody down- 
stairs hears, so I prop the remains in 
place and ponder how to explain the 
; damage in the morning. 


SUNDAY ; . 

Another perfect morning. I creep out 
of bed while all el&e.sleep, arid leave 
the house (perhaps I can escape 
entirely difficult explanations about 
the window). The loggers are already 
but, but otherwise Vancouver w 
* as|eep.' Is it by (he harbour as the sky 
begin? to glow. '■ 

!: 1 Back it th'6 house; '(he broken 


Maybe tin 
seeing the 


just pu 
of me'. 


MONDAY 

Awa>f a(: lasf ; . , Last time I. flew' 
with thf^dipirable V/aTdalr, wesay 
. r after sheet; of. the Northern 
■ ; lights. 'This rirtid they ' give 'us a 
, : 'magiCkl i display of Ugh till ng I over 
Hudson’s Bay, My five-year-old 
daughter and 1 gdze transfixed: as a 
[himared n Ashes lb a'tninuW flicker 
; soundlessly . though mountains of 
cknud beldw us. My .wife,, wjrdse 
hatred .of;, thunderstorms is siy-pas* 
iSed^hlrby; hbr :fear of flyiOg; -sits 
ps,-' counting , 
Iho.rtjlqptes .^Ohtwfck.;. : . r'T-.- 


Ceatier ln $<attle>^ pi 

Aiqetidan tdevtejemi Qurnotoriet 


mean teievtajon; uucnptortety 
police; 

IbgFbvro* 


tobewqken 
are? back in 

? i/Eps 

!;.Ep 


tetteirs to the editor 


Making a central point 


Sir. - While agreeing with many of the 
points attributed to Dr Ryan in the 
report by Olga Wojtas of ‘'where the 
central institutions are going wrong’’ 
(THES, March 29) there are some that 
should not pass unchallenged. The 
most misleading and wholly inaccurate 
of thenrconceras the level of funding 
which, allegedly, is higher than that of 
any other higher education sector. 
Would that it were so. Sadly, accord- 
ing to the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment's own figures, the unit cost of 
central institutions in 1982783 was less 
than two thirds that of the Scottish 
universities, despite the harshness of 
. the much publicized cuts that the latter 
sector had! suffered in previous years. 

It is more difficult to speak with 
confidence about how academic pro- 
cesses differ across the sectors of 
higher education. If, as I believe, 
education is about the development of 
human beings, and the selection and 
presentation of knowledge and experi- 
ences are the means by which this 
development is attempted then, as Dr 
Ryan claims, the various sectors use 
essen tially the same process - that is, 
they select and present knowledge and 


Peer review 


experiences - for bringing about the 
desired development. 

In central Institutions this selection 
is done as a team exercise and con- 
siderable thought is given to the tech- 
niques of presentation because of their 
effect on the process of learning. Such 
is the importance given to the selection 
that, through the system of course 
validation, its relevance is regularly 
tested by external peers comprising 
both academics and industrialists. In 
contrast, selection in the university 
sector may often be left to individuate 
who are employed for their research 
skills and who seem fearful of external 
peer group assessment of their work as 
educators, as distinct from that of their 
research. 

There is nothing spurious about the 
quality of the awards achieved in 
central institutions, nor of the proces- 
ses involved in designing and ensuring 
the continuing relevance of their 
courses. They only doubt lies in the 
level of funding. 

Nor can the comparison of promo- 
tion criteria of central institutions and 
universities be allowed to' pass unre- 
marked. In universities, heads of de- 


February 8) which mentions the level 
of external fending and research grants 
in materials gcience, your article says: 
“Oxford is the leaner in terms of 
external funding and research grants, 
with £2.5 million in the last three years. 
Cambridge followed with £2.u mil- 
lion." . .. 

Perhaps your readers should know 
that over the same period, the exter- 
nal fending of the materials section 
within the school of industrial science 
at Cranfield .was £3.4 million. 

The Cranfleld figure refers to the 
external fending earned in the three- 
year period from 1981 to 1984 by the 
materials section within the school of 
industrial science. The calculation uses 
real income per year, for example a 
three-year research award totalling 
£30,000 granted in 1983 would be 
included as an income of £10,000 for 
the time period in question. The total 
amount of all the grants awarded over 
this. period would, be. considerably 
, higher.'^ ' '• 



■ this , period would, be. considerably , 

s , higher. ‘ < \ '• .. 

■ i We spend a good deal of effort ift 

! ' •' •'* 

Manager studies 

Sir, -It is a pity that your recent review 
, of management education (THES* 

■ March 29), amid much talk of “needs’ 1 

and “relevance" made no mention of 
the sturdiest of management education 
vehicles: the Diploma in Management 
Studies. • •• • • 

1 ;' For -most people; in this country ' 

' progression into managerial positions 
■ . i* inti vikaonie functional reipotiaibJl- 
ity- For these people,, the need ; to 
; - acquire the skills to deal -With foe he w H 


SDP coverage 

. ’ .. - 

!$irV^;]l redd wittj interest yourteport. , 
on (he rddent National Uhiori of Stu- 
dents, ' executive elections [THES, r 
April 5). It was comprehensive, .apart 
from .one Y notable . omission - that,' - 
despite concerted labour students- 
attempts to pfeVAnt us (to thd extent 
of preprinting a leaflet telling dele- 
gates ijdtito VOt^p foi;.“Tbe SPPbrthe 1 


CHR(S HOPSON,: . . T 

National secretary, ... .> ' 

Social Democratic .party Students. ,- ; 


partment may be promoted for a*. 
academic standing, that is, for Z 
success in research. This is not iu 
same as being a successful educate 

In central institutions, heads an 
appointed as leaders oi a team oi 
educators. Their knowledge of count 
design, of teaching skills, of resort 
management, of man managemt* 
and of caring for students are d 
factors that aro taken into account a 
the time of appointment, Dr Ry U fa 
right to say they stand at the crossover 
point between teachers and mflmpq 
- they are the managers of ife 
students' learning process and an a- 
pertise in research alone cannot be 
regarded as an adequate foundatju 
for such an exacting post. 

Notwithstanding these commeth, 
Dr Ryan's report has much of vain 
and merits the close attention of til 
concerned with higher education.: 

Yours sincerely, 

I>. A. KENNEDY, 
Vice-principal of Dundee Colles oi 
Technology and ex-chairman of Di 
Dcsmonci Ryan’s advisory conurtittee 
on central institutions. 


Course cut' 

Sir, - As the person responsible for Ik 
proposed German language cowxa 


developing our feduatrial links and are 
justifiably proud of the level of exter- 
nal fends we continue to attract in the 
field of materials science and engineer- 
ing. It seems a pity, therefore, that this 
activity was not recognized in your 
review. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. HANCOCK, 

Head of school of industrial science, 
J. P. CHUBB, 

Cranfleld Institute of Technology. 


set of administrative and human prob- 
lems they face is not normally met by 
MBA : programmes. Their basic 
grounding in managerial skills it pro- 
vided by part-tinie DMS courses. 

Perhaps increasing the availability 
Of this more basic provision would 
have more economic and social utility 
than increasing the annual autpyt of 
MBA holders. " 

.'l • .i '*.*•* . - •* * % * 

Yours faithfully, ' : ' 

PETBR RHODES,/ V. 

Department of business management, 
Sunderland polytechnic. 


wggy centre"), David Amos, the So- 
ciaTDeqiacrauc Party students’ candi- 
tifita Wai( easily ; elected to the .execu- 
tive.; I do hope that neither Mr Jbbbins 
•nor your jouhial afe joining .the in- 
creasing numbers in the .media who 
deny the SDP Its rightful coverage. 


vereity students’ association (0USA) 
had “thwarted plans to Introduce i 
home microcomputer into an in trod* 
tion to German course". 

What has actually happened isquke 
different and much more seripus . M 
its meeting on March 8 the unlvenityi 
course development committee reluc- 
tantly decided that the course cmn 
not go ahead at all as a result of thee* 
imposed upon the university by «*. 
present government. 

It is true that the course Intended to 
make use of computer-assisted lu- 
guage learning and that another read 
decision by the university thatstudat 
would in future' have to burn* 
micros rather than receive, me™ * 
home experimental Irits from IkJ®- 
versity (bb we originally 
might well have aroused the studew 
ire, but it never came to that 
M l have indicated, the entire wn« 
was axed for anqthei 1 t®“" 
altogether. OUSA has, in fact, ahnp 
been very keen to see 
by the university and wiU nodwwK 
as disappointed at what has happeac* 

As for your additional ro® |1K ^ 
microcomputers are still tobeu^^. 
French course, 1 must point out 
plans for such a course are m g. 
infancy and the question of ^ 
computers has not even been 
sad. 

Yours faithfully, n : • . 
GEOFFREY WARNER, , a 
Professor of European 
The Opeh University. . 


- Professional Aswc^ 
of Teaishers . : ’g 
' 99 Filar Qats^ Deriff W- 
Tsl: DERBV(0S3Z) 372M7; 

; tfantoas for 

., kinds. It ,i« a MV 

T^PAfdoesnoT ^ 

condition •- of' • 

■ BpdioSnta , undertake -v • 
psftlcjpate in slrll»?. i 
• , Wo work tor a.hiflti 
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Monkey 
research 
‘must end’ 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

The Scottish Anti- Vivisection Society 
h asking the Government to intervene 
to end controversial research between 
Gl 85 gowand Pennsylvania universities 
involving brain damage to monkeys. 

, The society revealed last week that a 
Pennsylvania law professor, formerly 
professor of civil law at Glasgow, has 
i written to Glasgow's principal, warn- 
ing that he believes there has been a 
cover-up at Pennsylvania over the 
research and that Glasgow risks tar- 
nishing its reputation. 

The society has now sent a copy of 
Professor AJan Watson’s letter to Mr 
David Mellor, Home Office under- 
secretary of state, asking the Govern- 
ment to urge the axeing of feuds to 
Glasgow's department of neuropathol- 
ogy, which is involved in the research. 

In January. Mr Mellor was reported 
to have said at a meeting of the Royal 
Society of Medicine that he had seen a 
videotape of the experiments in 
Pennsylvania and was horrified, espe- 
dally py die callous attitudes of some 
of foe researchers. 

Mr George Younger, Secretary of 
Stale for Scotland, nos also said that 
the experiments, which subject monk- 
eys and baboons to considerable press- 
ure to create brain damage, would not 
be permitted in Britain. The society 
has asked Mr Mellor to push for an end 
to the department's fending. “In a bid 
to show Glasgow University that they 
cannot continue to flout British law by 

S part in research' in the USA 
would not be licensed in' this 
country, 1 * it said. 

The Home Office has said it cahnot 
comment until Mr Mellor returns from 
Ws current visit to North America. 
Tie neuropathology department re- 
cctveliio British funding for the col- 
faborative research in which it is sent 
frozfin brains of monkeys from Penn- 
sylvania. Its work is part pf a wide 
research programme fended by the US. 
National Institute of Health. ■ 
/“•©Scottish Anti-Vivisection Socie- 
ty has also revealed another letter from 
Pennysyjvania, from ProfeiBor Gary 
ran done of the law school to Profes- 
Jertnett. dean of Glasgow’s 
medical faculty. 

. ftofwsor Frantfone claims that Pro- 
Jcrmett is mistaken in state- 
ments he has made to Professor Pat 
wall, editor of an American' medical 
jjwnral, on the protocol governing the 
““nesfoeilzinn of the animals, 
5 /™‘ e ^ or ,Jennett has said that the 
“Jwty for Neprb Science conducted 
independent inspection of the 
™n™ylvanfo laboratories and found 
untoward. But Professor 
say* the investigators never 
j^tna video and documents which 


Medical cash cuts restored 



by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Medical Research Council has 
started to expand its spending on its 
own units and institutes after last 
years budget crisis. It has restored 
some money cut for laboratory sup- 
plies and decided against dosing the 
Mineral Metabolism Unit in Leeds. 

And the council has announced it 
will go ahead with a new unit for 
molecular neurobiology In Cam- 
h ridge, one of four initiatives that 
MRC secretary Sir James Gowans said 
could be threatened by lack of fends. 

Last spring, the council suddenly 
trimmed £2.2 million from the money 
units received for running expenses, to 
balance .its books for 1984/85. TTiis 
meant an average 16pef cent cut, or21 
per cent allowing for inflation. 

Unit directors have just received 
their budgets for the coming year, 
which confirms that £1.2 million has 
been restored to the sum for supplies. 
As before, the changes have been 
made highly selective. 

Among the larger establishments, 
the Laboratory of Molecular Biology in 
Cambridge only suffered a 5 per cent 
cut in its supplies budget last year, and 
now has a 15 per cent increase for 
1985/86. It also receives £400,000 for 
new capita) equipment, including a 


new electron microscope and new 
computing equipment, from a new 
allocation of £1.8 million for high- 


allocation of £1.8 million for high- 
priority items. 

The laboratory is still the MRC 
flagship, and needs to buy new instru- 
ments to keep up with the internation- 
al competition In the field, as well as 
many chemicals from the United 
States in dollars. 

The National Institute for Medical 
Research at Mill Hill faces similar 
demands, but receives only around S per 
cent extra this year after a 9 per cent 
cut last year. The director. Dr Dai 


t0 * >e BaVec ^ by freezing vacant posts. 
1984/85. This Other large units which have done 


1984, and the Clinical Research Centre 
in Harrow, which bore the full 16 per 
cent. 

Elsewhere, the council has just 
advertised for a new director for the 
Mineral Metabolism Unit in Leeds, in 
spite of a recommendation from its 
physiological systems and disorders 
board that the unit should close when 
the present director retires. The MRC 
has undertaken to head-hunt a director 
if no suitable candidates respond. 

The MRC is also going ahead with a 
new unit for molecular neurobiology, 
using the laboratories of the neurocne- 
mica! pharmacology unit in Cam- 
bridge, which closed last year. The unit 
will be run by Professor Eric Barnard, 


better than the average include the 
Dunn Nutrition Unit in Cambridge, 
which receives an 11.5 per cent in- 
crease for supplies this year, and the 
Virology Unit in Glasgow. 

The Toxicology Unit in Surrey be- 
nefits horn the new capital allocation 
with £350,000 for a new mass spectro- 
meter, though its budget for normal 
supplies just keeps pace with inflation. 
Other units generally receive an in- 
crease in line with inflation for 1985/ 
86, regardless of the size of their cut 
last year. They include the Radioblolo- 
gy Unit at Harwell, which had no cut in 


Dr Basil Weedon, vice chancellor of Nottingham University negotiates 
the steps of tne student unJoi) in a wheelchair, assisted by 
welfare officer Peter Addison. Dr Weedon, who is not disabled, was 
taking part in a students’ awareness project. Able-bodied students 
took to wheelchairs, wore blindfolds or ear muffs to try to understand 
some of the problems of handicapped people. They also raised money 
for a new minl-btis for welfare activities. 


Cambridge tutors keep list secret 

Senior tutors of Cambridge colteges toy unwelcome publicity, it might be 
have refused to release a list of “target* ' given.-: ; ‘ •-.? ■■ *, ■’ ^ • 

schools", which do riot normally send Mr Mark Cooke, the union s Officer 

candidates to Cambridge, to the uni- responsible for Ihe target schools 
versitv’s student union. scheme, said the list would be used 

The students .want the list so .they only for internal purposes, and conde- 
oan send volunteers to visit the mned the tutors }“* 
schools, to encourage thern to apply to . Mr ttris ^ 

Cambridge and remove some of the president, said: ™e. tiring mis flow 
mystique surrounding the university’s , show cleariy te : hoW mtohjraluable 
complex admissions procedure. 

powerful Intercollegiate- bodies -such 
as the tutorial representatives, or Ihq 
bumps’ committee. •' \ 


rial representatives, cpnsistlnj ot all 
the colleges’ senior tutors, refused, to 
release the list/fearing the't^ults of 



Professor Barnard's existing group at 
Imperial College, London. 

This and the closure of the old unit in 
Cambridge will free around £345,000 
and the council is putting in £117,000 
of new money for equipment. 

The MRC is also developing plans 
for a new centre for application of 
molecular biology to medicine in Ox- 
ford, and expects to attract some 
support for it from a charitable trust 
later this year. The Wellcome Trust is 
also about to award £500,000 for other 
work in this area, which is now set for a 
major expansion in Britain. 


Training cuts 
revealed 

continued from from page 
size. Although all are involved in the 
growth area of primary education, the 
NAB secretariat has told them it 
believes that they are below the mini- 
mum size desirable. 

Mr lan Rolls, head of educational 
studies at Portsmouth Polytechnic, 
said that the ' recommendation had 
come as a shock and he expected it to 
be challenged when the polytechnic 
authorities were able to debate the 
issue. A forthcoming report by Her 
Majesty's Inspectorate was expected 
to be complimentary and there was no 
question as to the department’s viabil- 
ity, he SBld.-., , .. . ; 

Both the Polytechnic of North Lon- 

. j* a VT .IT 1 - 


teacher irainin^lMiircsbut hfve qcen 
reprieved. AtTNL foe erriphaslf oh 
ethnic minorities and mature students 






while North Riding was Considered to 
be needed to serve the North York- 
shire region. 

Like Hertfordshre College, North 
Riding could not survive without its 
teacher education work . It is one of the 
few monotechnic colleges left, while 
Hertfordshire is in the process . of . 
running down its diversified courses . 

‘ The College of St Mark and St John 
does have a range ■ of 'diversified . 
courses but will resist the loss of Its 
training courses strongly. ; . 

Leader, back page 


Agency 
loses YTS 
contract 


The Manpower Services Commission 
has severed its links with a firm 
responsible for 1,000 young people 
on the Youth Training Scheme be- 
cause of the company's financial diffi- 
culties. 

But Scotland's largest leaching un- 
ion, the Educationallnstitute of Scot- 
land, claims the firm, a managing 
agent for the YTS, should have been 
suspended by the MSC over a year 
ago. 

The company, KBS Manpower, was 
responsible for 18 YTS schemes 
throughout Britain. Its MSC contracts 
were abrogated from April 1 after it 
was founa to be in arrears with pay- 
ments to a number of trainees. 

Last year there were problems with 
the firm's only Scottisn contract in 
Grangemouth, and Central Redon's 
careers services warned the MSC that 
over half the trainees had not been 
given job placements after their initial 
training. A new system was then 
introduced ensuring that trainees were 
not taken on unless a placement had 
been found. 

But Mr Arthur Houston, further 
education officer of the EIS, said this 
week that the decision to strike off 
KBS should have been taken when the 
union first drew attention to the 
Grangemouth Scheme. 

“Hie MSC is understaffed, and- 
unable to cany out sufficient checks to 
ensure that managing agencies are 
doing what they claim ui their submis- 
sion. This furtneT draws attention to 
the total inadequacy of relying too 
heavily on the private sector, where 
scrutiny is lax," he said. 

However the MSC in Scotland said 
there was no link between the difficul- 
ties in Grangemouth and ending the 
contracts. The MSC had been involved 
i with KBS for nine years in a number of 

schemes and never had any real prob- 
lems. . '' 

• • An Gffidal'sald: “Hie firm’s difficul- 
ties as far as we're aware occurred as 
recently as a few weeJwago. lt came as a- 
. bit of a aiiifcrise,’* ’> 

; AU the firm *8. trainees were offered! 
. alternative placements within clays and. 
the MSC had paid allowances which, 
were Jn arrears. ‘ 

KBS, which offered training in a 
wide range of occupations, but was 
biased towards new technology, re- 
ceived annual total funding of £2 
million. . ■ 

‘ The MSC is aware of only around 
four schemes haviiig to be dosed' 
because the managing agent was in 
. financial difficulties. The commission 
has a “thorough procedure" for investi- 
gating agendes’ finances if the MSC has 



Don’t miss it 
for all the tea 
inChina. 


Swan Htilmicart irtasqru and 
social int/rat lours an rather different. 

}vr rntonfy teiff they lead you ibrortgb 
tome of the world's most beautiful laud- 
icapes.Thiy'llbriogy'ONagrfatrra war turn 
and ahprfdalhu of the uvr/tTi treasures, 
brought to life, by the mtbusifljm and 
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ctmWqI Tory students’ damage put at f 1 ,500 
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Off form at 
Cheltenham 

Much excitement in Cheltenham as 
the Polytechnic Central Admissions 
Scheme office prepared to take deliv- 
ery of 400.000 application forms to . 
be sent to the first central applicants. 
PCAS chief executive Tony Higgins 
even came in at 7.30am. 

So he was there to open the box 
and discover that the forms had been 
printed the wrong way round and nil 
the pages were in the wrong order. 
The consequent initiative test might 
prove a little too much for candidates 
in the early years of the scheme. Mr 
Higgins decided. The entire bntch 
will be pulped and reprinted. 


Could Glasgow School of Art end up 
in the dock? A convicted murderer 
from the special unit of Glasgow's 
Barlinnie Prison uvw deposited by 
prison van apparendv unaware thin 
the school was dosed for rhe Easter 
break. The prisoner returned to Bar - 
Unnie after nine hours. Presumably 
spent trying to find an open door . . ’. 

The wilt 
alternative 

A small forest Is sprouting In the 
Oxford Polytechnic quadrangle, 
courtesy of Mr Peter Brooke. The 
under-secretary of state for higher 
education was booked to plant a 
ceremonial sapling there on a visit 
to the poly. But the visit has been 
planned - and cancelled - twice., 
On . both occaskmS > tree had 
already been bought, so rather than 
. leave It willing first local MPStev.e 
Norris and then-the polyts director 
-Brian Tonge stepped in with the 
■ spado- Many.- more cancellations 
and Mt Brooke may be asked, 
when he does come, to cqll in at Hit; 
' garden centre on the way. 

. Notohert was ih ere more irritation at 
.Sir fieithJoscpfi’s Vacillation over fhe 


me nmetaote naa to. oe put track 
:■ because the Hew figures had not been 
' agreed. So why did the NAB wait an 
extra day before sending out. ■ its 
to the colleges? The answer 
date whtih would otherwise 


sP«y. dif i «lor Drfchy Rick 
Vosb injefaif J ' ‘ 


Damage estimated a< was 

caused by right-wing Tory students 
after n rowdy party during their annual 
conference Inst week at Loughborough 
University despite claims that tnc 
disturbance "had been greatly ex- 
aggerated." 


agacrated. 

Mr Murray Kina, director of works 
at Loughborough, confirmed this 
week that doors hnd been kicked in. 
door and light fittings broken, win- 
dows smashed, benches damaged. 
With the costs of shampooing vomit off 
carpet and cleaning excrement off 
shower cubicles the total cost would be 
£1.51X1. 

This contrasts strongly with claims 
from the new leadership of the Federa- 
tion of Conservative Students (hat the 
hill for the dnmage was just £14. Mr 
Mark MacGregor, the chairman, a 
"radical Thatdicritc" said it was nil a 
plot by “unsound" wets out to discredit 
the hardliners. 

Mr MacGregor alsu roundly criti- 
cized Mr John Sclwyn Guinmcr, the 
Conservative Party chairman, who last 
week announced an internal inquiry 
into the federation and cut off its 
£30.000 a year grant for at least three 
months. 

After receiving reports of the be- 
haviour of delegates Mr Gunimer toid 
the conference: “Damage, hooligan- 
ism. and sheer vandalism were totally 
unacceptable." After he left the hall 
delegates chanted “bring back Cecil," 
(Mr Cecil Parkinson, previous 
chairman). 

The FCS confirmed that the former* 
parly vice chairman. Mr Alan 
Hownrth MP, would be carrying out an 
inquiry into the events at Lough- 
borough. 

Plans to broaden the political base of 




Tory students protested with towels whenever a “wet” got up to speak at Loughborough 


the Federation of Conservative Stu- 
dents and dilute the power of the ruling 
liberation faction have now assumed a 
new and more urgent significance. 

Mr Gummer's determination that 
.the party should not be seen as soft on 
unruly elements within its own ranks 
gave a sharper edge to his scheduled 
announcement of an expansion of FCS 
ready for the autumn recruiting drive. 

The party is to. extend the year-long 
"Operation Grassroots” from the con- 
stituency parties and Young Con- 
servatives into the colleges and univer- 
sities. It aims to train volunteer activ- 
ists and ensure that no university or 
college lacks an FCS branch by the 


autumn. Party leaders hope that by 
revitalising the FCS structures, middle 
of the road students deterrred by the 
image of an extreme right leadership 
will be attracted to join. 

By broadening the political base and 
ensuring that organizational and 
structural decisions are not made on 
factional grounds they hope to mend 
the internecine warfare or the last six 
years. 

Mr Gummer.told the conference: 
"These FCS branches will be Con- 
servative branches not the private 
prequisite of some sections of the Tory 
party”. 

The plans 'are to be discussed with 


Science switch ‘needs full £100m’ 


by Karen Gold 

The Engineering Council's director 
general this week called op the Gov- 
ernment to allocate the full £100 
.million a year the council has recom- 
mended to carry out a 10 per cent 
switch to science and fengineenng. 

The full sum was needed in order to 
improve staff: student ratios, particu- 
larly in the polytechnics, to between 
8:1 and 1 1:1. said Dr Kenneth Miller. 
But although the council wanted 
money .to go to the polytechnics to* 
improve those ratios, it woulfi not 
pr^s for any of the £43 million over 
three years announced by the Govern- 

.njcrU.to go' the ’public -sect or. ' . 

.The Engineering Council has been 
credited .ijyitlj advice to the Govern- 
,ment that the money should go to the 
universities. Dr Miller explained why 
the paper containing that advice was 
written. •Mtbecame clear to us that the 


polytechnics were already doing that 
(the switch) but the universities we- 
ren't" h$ said. 

"The polytechnics are now suffering 
from having done the switch without 
insisting onnaving (be money. We Are 
still pressing the Government to make 
resources available for engineering 
and to safeguard the-unit of resource.” 

The Committee of pirectors of 
. Polytechnics has protested formally to ; 

the Government over their* apparent 
i exclusion from extra science and en- 
gineering funding. 

The allocation pf £43 million over 
1 three years for science and'engineerihg 


with' the naming of 20 '.universities 
which will benefit from the first £3 
million. 500-place phase of the 
scheme; the polytechnics have been 
left bidding only tor die second phase . 


The CDP's annual conference at 
Portsmouth protested to Mr Peter 
Brooke, under-secretary of state for 
higher education, when he addressed 
them. The exchange was fairly forci- 
ble, according to Dr Harry Law, the 
CDP's chairman. 

Unless a substantial proportion of 
the remaining unallotted £20 million 
was given to tne polytechnics, it would 
. be interepreted that the public sector 
had done itself a disservice by switch- 
- ing 10 per cent of places to science and 
technology as the Government 
wanted, without extra money, he 
'added. 

, Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State 
for Education and Science , announced 
in the House of Commons that the first 
phase of £43 million would fund 475 
undergraduate and 104 post graduate 
places jii 20 universities. Allocations 
' for the second phase will be announced 
• during the summer, 
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the new lendership. it seems highly 
likely that national residential cmm- 
ences may be scrapped. 

Mr Gummer's announcement sd! 
his plans for tolerance were gkefully 
greeted by leftwing and "party Ac- 
tion" delegates but the vast mass of 
libertarians remained sulldhly m diffe- 
rent. 

Mrs Edwino Currie, MP for Mi 
Derbyshire paid the price forrecon- 
menefing that Conservalive studcoB 
should operate within their unionsaid 
.the National Union of Students whu 
she was voted out of the office of to 
president. 

Leader, back pqt 
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Warwick’s late-comer to the party... 


by John O’Leary 

It is hard to say whether acndcmics or 
politicians were more surprised by the 
inclusion in last week's list of new 
Conservative life peers of Mr Jack 
Butterworth, vice chancellor of War- 
wick University. 

Not that those who know him in 
either group doubt his ability: in less 
than two decades he has guided War- 
wick in a very personal way from the 
drawing board to its present position 
among the leading universities. Nor 
would they have expected him to 
disappear gracefully from public life 
on his retirement in September. 

However, despite some spectacular 
brushes with his students and the 
distinctly entrepreneurial direction he 
has given Warwick throughout its 
existence, few saw him as a political 
animal. That may be because he never 
has been in any active sense. Mr 
Butterworth must be the only one last 
week's nominees who has never been a 
member of the party he is to serve. 

“My views ana sympathies were well 
known. I have never sought to conceal 
them.” Mr Butterworth said. “But 1 
have always felt that a vice chancel-' 
lorshlp was a non-political post." 


Personal 
File.. ; c 


There is no doubt about his commit- 
ment, however. He will bring his 
customary enthusiasm to Westmins- 
ter. where a quick wit and forthright 
style should lend itself well to an 
increasingly active House of Lords. 
And he will have no difficulty in 
accepting the Government whip. 

“I would regard myself as someone 
who would support tlieir main line out 
of deep conviction," Mr Butterworth 
said. '*As a man who was born and 
brought up In a mining village in 
Nottinghamshire, I believe strongly 
that these are the right policies for me 
country." 

This will be good news to Conserva- 
tive Central Office, where the nomina- 
tin produced some puzzlement last- 



overseas travel is legendary but his 
commitments at home are still numer- 
ous. He is an assiduous JP, a governor 
of the Royal Shakespeare Theatre and 
chairman of the local independent 
radio station. 

But it is as a strong vice chancellor 
with a highly individual, sometimes 
flamboyant style that he is best known. 
Hie Warwick student newspaper reg- 


Snobbery 
blamed for 
bad image 


by Peter Aspden 


came from,” said an official. “He’s not 
one of those vice chancellors you see 
on television, is he?" 

He is one of Those vice chancellors 


Jack Butterworth: flamboyant 

who is very much in evidence at his 
own university, however, not to men- 
tion in national and international uni- 
versity affairs. He is a long-standing 
chairman of the Universities Non- 
teaching Staff Council, which negoti- 
ates non-academic pay and conditions, 
and is a member of the board of the 
British Council as a result of his 

E revious association with the Inter- 
Iniversity Council for Higher Educa- 
tion Overseas. 

Mr Buttenvorth's enthusiasm for 


ularly carries a photograph of him in 
his dinner jacket offering a two- 
fingered salute to a student occupation 
after being refused admission to the 
administration block to address the 
protesters. He was even more indig- 
nant when he discovered that the 
students had reported him to the police 
for drink-driving, although he was 
actually a passenger in the car. More 
serious clashes with the students took 
place at the end of the 1960s, when 
unfashionabty close links with local 
industry produced the label Warwick 
University Limited. Mr Butterworth 
boasts that the relationship he forged 
with local firms was no more than that 
demanded of and sought by all univer- 
sities today. It has taken Warwick to a 
financial and academic position which 
is the envy of many others and has 
brought Mr Butterworth his peerage. 


newspaper reg- A sense of self-regarding complacency 
jrnph of him m a ”d snobbery within universities is one 


Government lab reprieved 






Participants at the recent “Technology in Technical and vocational 
Education Initiative” conference held at Trent Polytechnic in 
Nottingham, The conference was an opportunity for teachers, 
advisers, teacher trainers, industrialists and others to look at new 
ways of teaching technology. 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Government has abandoned plans 
to sell off the Department of Trade and 
Industry's Warren Spring .laboratory, 
Mr Geoffrey Pattie, the technology 
minister, announced last week. 

The decision follows a review of 
alternative proposals for the labora- 
tory, the country's largest environ- 
mental and process research establish- 
ment. 

The DTI has already cut off support 
for two researech centres - the National 
Maritime Institute, which was set up as 
an independent company in 1982 and 
the Computer-Aided Design Centre, 
sold to the private sector. Both options 
were under consideration for Warrens 
Spring and a London consultancy, 
Technica, submitted detailed plans for 


running the laboratory as a contract 
unit. 

The company's plans assumed a cut 
in salary costs and retention of existing 
work commissioned by government 
departments, as well as an increase in 
earnings from foreign customers. 

The laboratory now receives £2.6 
million a year from the DTI, and 
several million more in contracts from 
other departments, particularly the 
Department of the Environment. Its 
200 staff are known for work on acid 
rain, oil pollution and biotechnology. 

The laDoratory director's own re- 
port to the Dll said -that Warren 
Spring would not become self-support- 
ing even if the volume of outBide work 
doubled. Their arguments have con- 
vinced Mr Pattie, who told Parliament 
last week the laboratory would stay In 
the public sector. 


hhu snoDoery wnnin universities is one 
of the main obstacles preventing them 
from presenting an effective case to the 
public, claimed Professor John 
Roberts, vice chancellor of South- 
ampton University. 

He said the 1981 crisis in universi- 
ties' finance had shown that the mass 
of British public opinion was unsym- 
pathetic to, and alienated from, the 
universities. "But it cannot, surely, be 
denied that some part of this alienation 
could have been avoided by conscious 
care at an earlier date for the public 
image and public relations of the 
universities." 

Professor Roberts, speaking at a 
meeting of university information 
officers in London, said he was struck 
- indeed almost stunned" by the 
existing arrangements within the uni- 
versity system for public relations. 

"What industrial concern with a 
turnover of that size would leave its 
public relations to forty-odd branch 
managers, and, at the centre, to such 
time as can be spared from their other, 
concerns by a few board members, the 
chief administrative officer, and one 
harassed lady who combines a respon- 
sibility for public relations with many 
other tasks?" he asked. 

Professor Roberts, chairman of a 
Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals working group on public 
relations, said that alter the 1981 cuts, 
there was virtually no one In the 
university system and academia pro- 
fession who was prepared for (be 
public reaction to tne events. 

An interim report by the CVCJ* 
working group would be presented to 
the main committee in about three 
weeks. It would try to Formulate s 
policy for universities. 


Five-year deal on courses Bill enables colleges to sell expertise 


The new Scottish Vocational Educa- T 
tion Council and the City and Guilds of a 
London Institute have signed a five- p 
year agreement to endorse • one c 
{mothers courses. a 

Mr Allan Stewart, Stoltish Office 
minister for industry and education.- ti 
said he was sure the agreement would, e 
greatly help the new council establish : h 
its position in Scottish education, and ii 
represented a major step towards t! 
setting up SCOTVEC's national cer- - a 
rificatc. -p 

SCOTVEC officially came Into 
being on April 1, as a result of the n 
merger of the Scottish- Business, and, a 


.’. It’s the “Great Britain Limited ■ 
business that really gets to rpe. 

The present Speaker of the Hotiae 1 

• of ■ Commons, Bernard Wealh- 
- crhlll , used to run the family tailor* 

tnje business of the same name. He 
told the story, on his election as ■ 
Speaker of a conversation he .over- ' . . 
heard In the ,-WfllS! when ’he first 

• arrived in the Commons in 1964. C 'I . 
redly, don’t know what the world is - 

• coming to, Charles*”. said one gram-./; 
dejfc to another .-“tW you kbtfw* even',-; 
1 my tailor has jfow.gjjfca Seat this ■- 

• .place, and oh btir slde?^ ' ;• 

' j ^ow.-It-ls nol^ Jilsl taliots tOk Utq 

. . geahry that popumieihe Comtek- 

flW Wmrijes, hutjjecondhimdcar 

1 . ; dtatott scrap metal ■ merchants, , 
: v ostafo agents and othfcir ^dlks?, 'as 
Uie grahdwa we only foO ready to 
describe them, I nq^e enraged one, ■ 

- ■ 

I -.pnta to ensure that 1 was in no 
idtfubi ihodt hls station , fo lire, be » 
JT* t V w 4**l«Rpb:thai 


Technical Education Councils. It will 
award the new' national certificate to 
pupils and students following modular, 
courses under the Government’s 16-18 
action plan. . .. 

At present, more than half of Scot- 
tish students in non-advanced further 
education follow CGLt courses, and 
Mr Jim Barnes, director-general desig- 
nate ofthe CGLI, said it was important 
that Scottish students were not dis- 
advantaged by their new modular 
programmes not being accepted 

Both SCOTVEC and the CGLI are 
now to set up ad hoc groups which will* 
attempt to ensure similar standards. 


Polytechnics and colleges will be able connected with the normal activities of 

to sell products of thefr research and an educational establishment, includ- 
teaching at market rates under the ...ing.the people it employs add the 
Government's Further Education Bill students it teaches, 
introduced in the House of Lords. A Department of Education and 
The Bill is intended to put right the Science statement says that the Goy- 
anotnaly whereby universities and emment envisages it enabling, joint 
direct grant colleges can trade, and research projects with business-, de- 


introduced in the House of Lords. 

The BUI is intended to put right the 
anomaly whereby universities and 
direct grant colleges can trade, and 
therefore sell their expertise, but local 
authority institutions cannot, because 
they are legally, part of the authority. 
Some polytechnics have had to create, 
complex networks of teaching com- 
panies in Older to get round this. 

The Bill makes provision for the 
supply of goods and services that are 


veiopment and exploitation of new 
products and processes: consultancy, 
testing and advisory services. 

, The college must enter into a com- 
mercial agreement charging the full 
cost of the eoods and services, or their 


cost of the goods and services, or their 
open market value, whichever is the 
higher. Local authorities can only lend 





> ^.Owped fili bootmakJhg -steps.- 
y.m* next fflni X referred ft Sim, T 
, described him as a reptesdnlritlveaT 

■iSfswafes'f- 

"• ' IL-At i- r.T • • f 


Conservative ' Students, : whose 
hooigantem Is nqt an aberration, 
but a natural consequence of the 
brutal and, uncaring politics prac- - 
-te^d by. Oils admintstratlon. v 
. But ther© are itwo tiilnaB that 
make the oiks stand out. One (as, 
i another grandee told mb) is that 
'.they are;, very greedy (and: vulgar , 
WHH It). It Is thcy who pwn the . 
turquoise' Rollers that : have , to, be 
kept in the ’ underground C dr. park; : 

. -at the.Housp of Commons because 
this peasants outside have a tendon- 

• cy to vent their feelings oh the 
IWlrtlWOt-lf - 

The second, is . that they are 1 ail 
and enfoiw lasts for limited 
liability' c« riipaitjes. U WriSthefo 
‘ that helped to trtakp them rich, * 

• fehaMtae them to, Ulfo ri*ks.(usua|ly 
with pmer people's money) while 
protecting thew ' own. . personal ; 
. wealth ; lnsu^atlng them from vora- 

I ctowr^reditMSj |Iih! providing ph 
'yriupie for what.i* now ! 
vhnojyhas.tittplannjng, although (t 


limited liability company stopped at 
making money. The problem, 
- however, for the rest of us. is that 
this Victorian Invention for faclli- 
' taUngcomniercjj U the only organi- 
zational model (apart from the 


• family) of which the oiks have any 
knowledge; In what Is a slight . 
t bbwdlerlzathm of Adam! Srafih, 
they have, developed - a pouching 
. belief that if thfc ; limited liability 
corttpatiyhab bethgOod for them* ft- 
must bb good for the caunjry; so 
.gbpd'indbedi;tha| it should jbe the; 
■ only model of organization! to -be ! 
., followed bveVery foci of activity. Sp 
’ Wi4 arb all constantly lectured abpiit 
. the heed for our country to be run 
as “Great Britain Limited”, for 
universities to be run as 'The 
Unlvertity Limited”; andsineb no- 
! folAg i^iacired, I have no doubt that 
qiilte soon the flofallari Of the 
Church of England will be prop- 
: ' osed ' (after; aB they are serious 
about the - privatization of our 
: prisons).. , 

• Now Slr Alex Jarralt is hot in 
dw. notbe.He was once’a ' 


civil servant. But from what I have 
read of his latest report, he has got 
too close to some of them for the 
. universities’ comfort. 

l ain a very strong believer in 
efficiency, especially Jn the public' 
service. It Is precisely because there 
has been 1 a feeling - that public 
services lacked efficiency, that they 
have become devalnedOnd a dh 
mat? favouring prJyjatffotion cre- 
ated. But It is extremely dangerous ! 
to apply the British business model 
. to organizations with much wider 
social objectives* like' the universi- 
ties or Ideal authorities; Businesses 
have siniplo, 'straightforward 
objectives v making money! and 
prQvidlngemployment.One reason 
why Ihe record of businessmen 
: trahsfefrpd Into the. pubUc service 
(at vast salaries) has* on the, Whole, 

• been such 1 a dismal , failure Is that 
' loop] authorities, Government de- 
' pariments,.. educational institu- 
tions, haYe mudr more, disparate 
. Objectives;- Iherei arej if you like* 
, many more variables fo take Info 
■ pcOoiidthi reaching decisions and in 


money to such ventures if they hold 20 

S :r cent of voting shores and use 
ovemment-set interest fates. 

The BUI emphasises the Govern- 
I mentis intention that all this is to help 
Institutions make a profit, it says iiw> 
local education authorities “Bfe re* 
quired to use their best endeavours to 
- secure that at the end of every war we 
i revenue account Is in surplus . it 
is a deficit, it may only as a last reson 
■ be charged to the rates. , 

l The Bill will receive a second wan- 
ing Inter this month in the House ® 
i Lords, where' it was introduced 

I non-con troverslnl legislation. 


developing systems. There to ■ 
natural tendency within business® 
towards centralized conlrol ana 
accountability (greatly enhanced by 
modern Information systems), a™ 1 
towards a uniformity °f , c 1 u l1 ^ • 
Neither are desirable wlthbi uni- 
versities. Jairatt accused them* 
verslties of having “the convkflon 
that planning, at least^at a dilalW 
level, stifles creativity'.. Thath 1 
parody the concern^ but thelrulhg 
that with the authoritarian cUmjw 
of this Government and the «ro»«‘ 
political interference praetbed I n j 

Sir Keith JoMph, a «nWU«; 
planning system would ^ 

- quickly become a centwHi«il « 
froi system which weeds d,SSI 
■: dent ideas and practises. , i 
I would .not mind the consiaj* 
hectoring ^ British iljj? 

. other institutions if.thrir i«9rd vw* 

a paradigm! to follow. But W i®*® 
lust one example of^a JfhPjJLr- • 
Read jlnternatlonal. In the last f , 
years it 1 has had to efose » _ _ 

. operations^and its pn^tablH^^, 

cord is hardly spectacular. On - 
•/-sales in tho last hrff year ™ , 
mlllloh; it mfldbjmt»2nifll^ 

• chairmad fo Sir Alex Jarrati. PhJ® ! 
clan, heal thyself. : 

j. . Tack Straw 


the B ? 

burn '' ' 
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Peter Aspden looks at the findings of the J arratt report’s individual case studies 

Sprinkled with many of the key phrases pj » ** * -u . 

-J.A hiiTz-words or the corporate man- W* -m A. | a *| a 

Mx or the almost best . . . 


irases 

and buzz-words of the corporate man- 
Hceraent ethos, the Jarratt report on 
efficiency in universities has been 
widely regarded as an indictment of 
the organizational and administrative 
structure of universities, which is not 
over-sympathetic to their unique char- 
acteristics and difficulties. 

But a closer look at the six individual 
studies on which the report is chiefly 
based reveal that, far from being 
poorly managed, haphazardly run in- 
stitutions, most universities have 
already substantially tightened up 
their procedures since the 1981 cuts to 
make them effective, efficient and 
well-administered bodies. 

Although the management consul- 
tants have made numerous recom- 
mendations for improvements, there 
seems little doubt that if the Jarratt 
exercise was to be regarded as a test, 
the universities under scrutiny have 
passed comfortably. 

Many of the observations made 
by the study teams are concerned 
with relatively small, highly detailed 
matters which, in all probability, be- 
devil any major employer. At 
Edinburgh, for example, one of the 
recommendations refers to dissatisfac- 
tion with the internal telephone direc- 
tory. “The directory lacks a single 
alphabetical listing of members of 
staff. It might be more convenient and 
easier to update in loose leaf format," 
urges the report. Hardly a major 
economy. 

There are, of course, many common 
remarks in the six reports - but there 
are also conflictins pieces of advice on 
how to deal with tne same problem. At 
Edinburgh again, the report recom- 
mends that vice principals be given 
Greater responsibilities and urges that 
(neir term of tenure be lengthened to 
four years. At Nottingham, more ex- 
plicit responsibilites are also de- 
manded of pro-vice chancellors - but 
their term of office should be reduced 
from four to three years, says its 
report. That is not to bring a charge of 
inconsistency against the consultants 
in the two cases, who were preparing 

S 'Bc briefs on individual institu- 
, bin It highlights the idiosyn- 
cratic nature of universities. 

The six consultants employed to 
any out the studies all approached 
iheir subjects in slightly different ways, 
paying varying degrees of attention to 


detail - but none of them had a 
scathing criticism to make of any ofthe 
universities. If the Government - and 
indeed the universities - were hoping 
for substantial savings to emerge Irom 
the Jarratt exercise, they must be 
disappointed. 

At Essex, the consultants Price 
Waterhouse found the university 
soundly organized, effectively man- 
aged, and that the changes required by 
tne financial retrenchment of recent 
years had been accomplished with 
"remarkable efficiency". 

They further noted that a costing 
model which identified academic de- 
partments as profit centres was already 
in use, and commended the university 
for its originality in its development 
and use. Accountability of officers was 
judged to be satisfactory, and purchas- 
ing arrangements were appropriate. 

Suggested improvements in the 
report were of a relatively minor 
nature; management effectiveness in 
the middle Her of administration could 
be strengthened by establishing new 
posts, but at the same time, the 
university had dealt with the 1981 cuts 
effectively and was governed effi- 
ciently. 

At Loughborough, the consultants, 
Ernst anaWhinney, commended the 
university's responsivenes to the 
wishes or the University Grants Com- 
mittee and the needs of industry, and 
observed that extensive use was made 
of delegated authority, particularly in 
operational matters. 

"Decisions and policy objectives are 
based on the critical appraisal .of 
objective criteria and subjective judge- 
ment. Evidence strongly suggests that 
the university's policies are effective 
and efficient," concluded the section 
on decision-making. 

Perhaps most interestingly, the con- 
sultants supported the university's 
view that long-term planning "should 
remain informal to be effective" . They 
also stressed the difficulties of using 
quantitative measures for performance 
assessment; a favourite theme of the 
main Jarratt report. 

It was not clear, said the. 
Loughborough report, whether regu- 



Sir Alex counts a point of efficiency 


iar performance reviews would “make 
a net contribution to effectiveness and 
efficiency beyond that achieved by the 
existing informal assessment process 
which goes on as part of the normal 
managerial work of heads of depart- 
ments and sections”. 

"The way the university manages its 
resources already emphasizes the need 
to obtain the best value and to consider 
alternatives whenever it can." 

At University College, London, the 
consultants, Deloitte, Haskins and 
Sells, had the extra dimension of the 
college's relationship with the uni- 
versity to look at, which bore an 
influence on efficiency. “The costs of 
services provided s to UCL by the 
university are no( make known to the 
college, which is therefore unable to 
judge the value for money which it 


University councils ‘must change 


showed that 
not be equal 


by Felicity Jones 

JJni thrust of the Jarratt Committee inquiry 
machinery for governing universities will 
^crisis which lies ahead. 

Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, chairman ofthe University 
wants Committee, speaking in Dundee last week said 
“•t the Inquiry had not revealed any major scandals 
Msut waste in universities, They had been looking for 
*«XHtik8 for a long time add since the policy committees 
were dominated by academics the fat had been trimmed 
“^In non-academic areas, 

Vi tat did shock the Jarratt Inquiry was the structure 
” decision making” said Sir Peter, a member or the 
Jarrell committee. 

^Academics are not more prone to making the wrong 
"fmm than anyone else. The temptation Is to not arrive 
"W Arm conclusion till all possible evidence has been 
““w available, tn the world of business management 


there are serious penalties for postponing decisions''. 

The role of the university council, composed of “a 
majority of lay members and hard-headed businessmen” 
had diminished, the local businessmen had ceased to 
contribute to their university. But those councils were 
aware that one way or another decisions had to be taken. 

"The fact that academics are fundamentally nice 
people leads to equal misery and maximum damage to the 
universities”, he said. , 

It had been a mistake that the universities bad been 
seen to survive as well as they did after 1981 because the 
Government still thought there was fat lefl to cut. 

Sir Peter’s best judgement was that they would have an 
increase in income of less than 2 per cent below the level oT 
Inflation over the next decade whlch.would pose problems 
for each sector of the system* ' • ' 

“Those problems will continue until somethtog drastic 
happens and heroic attempts to keep things as they have 
been are misguided.” 


receives from these services,” the 
report said. 

Generally, however, the college's 
organizational structure and decision 
processes were found to be effective, 
with the strong leadership of Ihe 
provost, the work of the "management 
group" and the formal committee 
structure being singled out for praise. 

On the special study of financial 
management, the consultants recom- 
mended the introduction of value-fur- 
money auditing, although acknow- 
ledging the account taken and effici- 
ency at present. 

Once again, one of the conclusions 
drawn from the study of a particular 
department would seem to contradict 
the thrust of the majn report. Looking 
at the physics and astronomy depart- 
ment, the consultants said: "The man- 
agement style is Informal and consulta? 
uv6 rather than 'directive. It relies ori 
trust and close contacts rather than 
precise goal-setting, : Formal standing 
committees have delegated authority 
to administer certain key areas. This 
blend of management appears to be 
wholly appropriate to a university 
’department." 

At Edinburgh, key recommenda- 
tions by the consultants, Coopers and 
Ly brand, included a reduction of the 
senate, and the creation of a pyramid 
of three com mi (tees to handle resource 
allocation throughout the university.. 
The right of every professor and head 
of department to belong to the senate, 
in- particular, was questioned. 
v On the whole, the consultants found 
a “keenly aware and knowledgeable" 
appraisal by administrators of their 
role, while inquiries revealed a "warm 
appreciation” of the. work: of the 
secretary to the unive relty and Ms staff. 

Yet again, the consultants ihem-, 


selves showed an appreciation of the 
university's diverse nature. “There are 
significant - and in our view legitimate 
-differences among the eight faculties 
in the extent to which deans consult 
their academic colleagues before 
acting on their behalf; and heads of 
department may similarly see their 
roles in quite different lights." 

At Nottingham, consultants from 
Peat Marwick Mitchell found that, on 
the basis of broad national indicators, 
Nottingham had a record of “high 
quality performance at a relatively low 
cost", although adding that recom- 
mendations should lead to significant 
improvements in efficiency and effec- 
tiveness. 

The university's general planning 
committee proved ineffective ana 
should be abolished, said the report, 
which also urged the introduction of a 
comprehensive staff appraisal scheme, 
and an induction course for depart- 
ment heads and deans to develop their 
management skill. 

But, the report admitted, some of 
the measures recommended would 
involve a direct short term cost to the . 
university. On staff appraisal, for ex- 
ample, those costs would allegedly be 
offset by longer-term improvements in 
staff morale and motivation - bur 
universities could rightly shudder at 
such talk in the post- 198 1 climate of 
cost-cut ting. 

At Sheffield, the study team from 
Inbucon recommended ihe appoint- 
ment ol a senior administrator as a 
full-time planning officer, and the 
construction of “key performance in- 
dicators” which could rank the cost or 
value of administration, academic ser- 
vices, and research grants and con- 
tracts by subject area. 

The team noted the existence in the 
university of external advisory com- 
mittees in the number of vocational 
subjects, and favoured the extension 
of the principle throughout the uni- 
versity, to include review of teaching 
and research by external peer groups. 

Clearly, the main Jarratt report 
contained many recommendations 
which were culled from the six indi- 
vidual studies - but significantly. Sir 
Alex Jarratt was at pains to stress that 
his committee's report was not based 
. entirely on Ihem. The universities in 

S iestion could feel aggrieved, then, 
at some .of the less sympathetic 
coverage given to the main report 
• exaggerated their faults. . , 

. Careful . consideration of . the six 
studies shows’ that the consultants were 
very mindfuroMbe difficulties faced 
by university administration and de- 
cEsiOfl-making. and. to a large ex ten l 
praised the effective and efficient na- 
ture of most of the processes, particu- 
larly those which were introduced as a 
result of (he 1981 cuts. They did, of 
course, find scope for improvement - 
but which lean, high-powered, model 
private company could say with cer- 
tainty that- It would score more highly 
in Ihe Jarratt test? 

The six in dividual reports on effi- 
ciency are available from the respec- 
•' five universities, price on application. 

- The special Studies were on financial 
management at Edinburgh and Uni- 
versity College London, purchasing 
and use of scientific equipment at 
Essex and Sheffield and maintenance 
and servicing of buildings and plant at 
Loughborough and Nottingham. 


College attacks merger plan 


Technical College in Dun- 
• dSJ condemned as premature a 
’ wWi Dundee 
.Commerce to, form Scot- 
, fortW education col- 

actuate*^ 8 Allege council has not- 
sed the merger, but pas- 

isk-nkS- 00 ^ a i no action should be 
of the lafck of detailed 
on Wfiat'the mqve vybuid 

T ) jbere .Is no : doubt that 

ilrtn.I r>_- u~.ii ...hi 


dfiW? 6 College of Further 
$0 academic and 200' 

1® ad's staff, talking it Scot-. 

" CEiW tertiary institution, 

i. ^ .unhappy 1 that foe 


nominee for interview as the new 
principal. Kin^way currently has an 

Kingsway also claims that its own 
staff could be underrepresented pn 
the new college’s senior management 
team, which, see ms based onihe pre- 
sent structure of foe College of Com- 
merce. . . 

• However, the education committee 
has stressed that there will be further 
Consultation on the new college’s man- 
agement, and that the move is. a 1 
merger of two equal partners. 

1 TaVside’s education committee ron* 
vener, Mrs Barbara Vaughan, said the 
merger would enable further educa- 
tion students to select the course most 
suitable for them, irrespective of 
whether the subjects were technical or 
commercial. . • : : 

“Today’s economic society requires 
technical people with a knowledge of 
commerce and vice versa,, she said. 

Staff have been given, guarantees 


iwift'OT' - a ia Keovcr, particularly that there wjll be no redundancies, no 
/ MtCrali ' ^Cpihmercfe: pri ncipa f , • loss of .salary, and no erosion o 
^. Up g :. B fown r . |s’ id be tKe sole conditions of service. 


^C|5 ‘Protest 
over insurance 

Vice chnhcellort have appealed to ihe 
Treasury to reverse its decision to 
increase national insurance contribu- 
tions paid by universities; which will 
Cost them an je^tra ; £I0 million n war. 

In a letter to the Chiinc®Ilor of the 
Exchequer, which Was also sent to Sir 
Keith Joseph, the Secreisry of State 
for Education; ihft chairman of. the 
Commute? of Vice Choncellors and 
Principals, Mr Maurice Shock, said the 
increase Was similar in Its effect to Inst 

B ps sudden flppljcntlon of VAT on 

“We estimate, in a full year. foritthls 
decision will cdst unLvcrtltieswmfctlO 
million, but tHc bhsis of Our concern 
goes beyond the actual sura at Issue, 
aid Mr Shock in jils letter. .. . . i 
The Budgfet increase in national 
insurance, applies -to 
institutions wnlch Bmploy^rf^reirl^ 
more than £265 a week. The nrewuus 
flat rate limit: of £265 is being .ribn-.. 
lished. arid employers will | 

u conlribution-of lO.45 per cent from 1 
October. 


In September 

The Times Higher Education 
Supplement 

published a 4-page analysis of the joint statement 
ftom the University Grants Committee and the 
.National Advisory' Body regarding the basis for 
considering the present and future role of higher 
education in our. society. 

Copies are available at 30p each*, 

to 


Times Newspapers Limited and send to: 
Lesley Griffiths 

The Times Higher Education Supplement 
Priory House, . . 

St John’s Lane, ' 

London ECIM 4BX 

* This Includes postage within the UK 
. - * - . but not overseas/Red Star / or hand delivery. . 
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Leaving out 
the less 
obvious . 

The report of the Jarratt committee 
on efficiency In the universities re- 
ceived almost as much press coverage 
as had Sir Keith’s schools' White 
Paper the previous week. It said that 
In the universities decisions often 
take a long lime and (hat manage- 
ment found it hard to cope wJth 
unexpected cuts. It implied that the 1 , 
rest of (he world handled uncertainty 
better. 

‘Universities rapped” was the best 
headline. It must have been a dead 
week. I hope that the converts to 
managerial control at the top of 
Elizabeth House will pause to consid- 
er the context in which Jarratt 
proclaimed the new managerial 
Jerusalem fbr the remote fastnesses 
of higher education. I hope they will 
ponder on the predictability of the 
recommendations. 

The report reinforces the pleas of 
the University Grants Committee 
and the Committee of Vice Chancel- 
lors and Principals, as well as the 
Association of University Teachers, 
for a period of stability and reliable 
Rinding so reasonable plans can be 
made In Institutions whose lead time 
for decisions Is at least five years. It 
reproaches the Government for its 
erratic decisions on finance. Is it 
churlish to suggest that this has been 
said before anothat It did not require 
an expensive team of management 
consultants to discover the troth? 

For anyone fkmUiar with manage- 
ment consultants' reports, a lot of the 
Rromnwiidatlmis are textbook stuff. 
Fewer committees, one small plan- 
ning- and strategy committee which 
would pull the teeth of bigger com- 
mittees like senates by preempting 
their decisions, and reporting to a 
small management oligarchy led by a 
more effective boss or chief execu- 
tive. Vice chancellor b managing 
- director; council Is board of direc- 
tors; senate relegated somewhere to 
quality control (but strictly bn a cost 
effective basis Of course): So Jarratt 
tells us all these things will make our 
universities sharper, speedier deci- 
sion makers. But to decide what7 
Somewhere along the line id this 
rather, sententious document they 
forgot to ask themselves whether the 
Isprungup 
' because universities are not 
Universities do, of 
course; have significant financial re- 
sponsibilities and must manage peo- 
ple and money properiy and show 
they are accountable. Their prime 
function, hOWeyer, Is to provide an 
atmosphere of freedom of Inquiry 
and Innovation in which research, 
study and teaching can thrive. 1 
Involving as many people as possi- 
ble in the decisions that affect them Is 
of that process and one of the 
lye jfemeqts In 4 university ;u 
to » cdmW*rcW business 

There is up doubt that okay of the 
practt^wggesttonalnthcrttKHlon 
purchasing, financial ' procedures, 
freer flow of lofbrmatiqn art all 
worthy -of 1 further work' a ad wider 
acceptance* - 1 hope however that 
senior administrators and vice chalri- 
; cqUor* wffl be w«y pf the apparent 
poffcr M greaweds which . Jan 
seems [ keeu to thrust upoh them . 

, uhlverkty caanot be run wKhout 
consensus and cooperation, !! may 
have a terribly WKknt management 
structure; havei a financial control 
system of Impeccable accuracy and 
be friik to rad to iKcoani for 
eVfsry Uem of 1 expcodltafo but it In 
the proofs of ‘ 

-.rlaiworid.tiKi) 

ldat,'wheye'lfl: 




this inanage- 
i Institution Is 
it? " 

f Warwick 


Distant prospect for updating 


bv Felicity Jones 
unit 




diversities will greatly increase their 
updating training for professionals 
through the use of distance learning 
methods, Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, 
chairman of the University Grants 
Committee, predicted last week. 

One course in a subject would be run 
by only a couple of universities and 
sent to students at home or work, he 
told the Universities Council for Adult 
and Continuing Education Conference 
in Dundee. 

Universities would then enter into 
competition with each other once 
institutions no longer served their own 
locality. 

‘Timeless ness and the feeling that 
this is your patch and nobody else can 
enter it are assets which will not be 
disccrnable," Sir Peter said. 

These kinds of courses should be 
central to the average university's 
thinking about continuing education 
because they did not rely on public 
funding. There would be a small 
amount of Government money for 
subsidy and speculative ventures. 

In tne past universities had taken 
adult education much more seriously 


but the public sector now had a better 
track record and could offer more 
experience and cheaper courses. But 
he hoped that some universities would 
develop it as a major concern in the 
future. 

Ideally research should be dissemi- 
nated but this could be done through 
learned journals and’ there was too 
much research being done at present. 

Adult and continuing education was 
peripheral in university education and 
It was at a disadvantage in the current 
financial crisis. 

Sir Peter predicted the general neg- 
lect of mature students until universi- 
ties realized that they would provide a 
new constituency, when the universi- 
ties would relent on their death bed. 

Mr Andrew Bennett, shadow 
spokesman on higher education, said 
recurrent education was like aid to the 
third world. 

“Everyone agrees it should be done, 
consequently little happens. But like 
third world aid, if we do not invest in 
recurrent education now, we will have 
to face the consequences later,” he 
said. 

It had an important part to play in 


any economic revival and with the 
decline in the number of 18-year-olds, 
spare places should be offered to 
mature students and post-experience 
courses should be developed. 

Learning took place naturally in 
mixed age groups. It should not be 
placed in boxes so that an individual 
lost out for good if a box was missed. 

“The education system must be 
adapted to coincide with natural learn- 
ing patterns. Wc must not dose the 
doors of our schools at the age of 16 
and say, “You will never enter here 
again. ' r 

Recurrent education was also vital 
to the continuation of democracy. 
“Unless everybody was given the skills 
and self-confidence to participate fully 
elections are little more than a sham/’ 
Mr Bennett said. 

Professor Stuart Marriott of Leeds 
University said adult and continuing 
education was in a political situation 
which it would have to exploit. 

‘There is the rainbow of post- 
experience vocational education and 
the crock of gold at the end and 1 get 
the feeling that the treasure hunt is 
on,” he said. 


Planners 
forecast 
level demand 


by Karen Gold 

Northern Ireland higher education 
planners are forecasting a stable de- 
mand for higher education in the 
province over the next five years, even 
though projections show anything be- 
tween a 10 per cent rise ana a 10 per 
cent drop. 

The Northern Ireland departments 
of education and Gnauce have issued a 
consultative document demonstrating 
projected demand until the end of the 
990s. It shows a five-year, forecast in 
which applications remain relatively 
constant at 18,000, but alternative 

also 
000 ora 



The paper, which parallels figures 
calculated for Scotland, England and 
Wales, asks for responses from indi- 
viduals, institutions or organizations 
by the end of May. It includes only 

or 



lay. It 

Students on higher education 


teacher training institutions, excluding 
further education colleges or the Open 
University." 

It completely overturns figures pre- 
dicted by the Chilver committee which 
reviewed higher education In Northern 
Ireland in 1982, and predicted a fall in 
demand to 10,500-12,500 places by 
1985. .7 

The paper assumes that .all students 
qualified and- wanting to attend 
courses in ' 1984/85 did so. It also 
assumes that the proportion of girls in 
higher education In- Northern -Ireland 
at present' will remain constant, and. 
that participation in higher, education 
will not be affected by social niobliity. 
Since the province still has selection at 
the age 'of II, it assumes the same 
proportions of pupils will attend gram- 
mar and secondary modern schools. 

The :hlgher ! education system in 
Northern Ireland is small and tiny 
numerical changes can have a disprop- 
ortionate effect on the overall projec- 
.tkins'; , the paper, w6ai As a result there 
;li a much wider difference in project 
tiops than . those for elsewhere in 
-Britain-, 1 where both upper and lower 
> projections follow similar trends. 



araihi It assumes that sizeable mutt 
beft ■- (23^-25 ' per; ; cent) pf : qualified 
Northern Irish - students will 'continue 
to leave for? higher education oh the 
■ mainland* sihd -that the proportion of 
^ihathws'entrahis will increase but only 
•because the. population overall yvill 
, Induce more people aged 20-34. ; . * 

■: ■ T^' paftifcjjiatlbd. rate i of rnatyfei 
; students i$ no^pfedicted ;to cbhngei 
• Part-tihic Student "niimbdrt . hiso 
; predicted aicpnstktitovertbi next five 

..years.::- ; v o ' Jv, . ■■ • 1 . r • ■ ■ s 
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Cheeky: new Middlesex Polytechnic BEd graduates Helen Chrysafl 
(left) and Lily Christodoulou greet polytechnic director Dr Ray 
Rkkett during a pause in the Middlesex awards ceremony. 


Manual pay offer goes to vote 


Leaders of the main university manual 
workers' union believe that their cash 
limit-busting pay offer of up to 6.71 per 
cent for thousands of lower paid staff is 
the best they, can achieve without 
prolonged industrial action. 

But the universities' national com- 
mittee of the National Union . of Public 
Employees is angry that the £4.80 a 
week flat rate pay offer does not meet , 
their objectives of eradicating low pay, 
although It compares favourably with 
offers elsewhere in the public sector. 

• It is therefore to be put to the 
union's members without a recom- 
mendation and NUpE’s, executive 
council will consider their views' on 
April 19. 

■ Payable from April 1, the offer 
.-would increase. the weekly wages of the 


lowest paid to £76.30, and it is worth 
about 5.5 per cent to the highest paid 
Whose wages would rise to £92.0u. 

The university employers, who last 
year faced Industrial action by manual 
workers seeking a commitment to start 
the process of eradicating low pay, 
were prepared to make them a special 
case this year. 

The offer, which is worth more than 
twice the pay element in the recurrent 
grant, was., made at the first fell 
negotiating meeting. Both university 
academics and technicians have been 
'.:tqld universities can afford, no more 
•'than 4 per cenL ' ■ ' 

But union leaden representing. both 
groups complain that this does not 
raaten the lost value in earnings due to 
inflation,' . . 


Fighting 
it out 
on paper 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The prophets of the computer revolu- 
tion still argue their case by writing 
books about it. It was this contradic- 
tion which undermined the opponents 
of the close of conference motion at 
last week's Educational Technology 
International meeting in London. 

The motion, “That the book re- 
mains -the most effective educational 
and training technology”, was opposed 
by Messrs Bulmer and Drinkall, As 
computer buffs, both work foracrony- 
mic organizations, Mr George Bulmer 
for ROCC Computers Ltd and Mr 
Brian Drinkall for PMSL Mentor Ltd. 

Mr Bulmer emphasized he did not 
wish to see the demise of books, but it 
was clear they had already been super- 
seded by computer-assisted learning In 
many areas of professional training. 
“I'd rather be on a plane flown by a 
pilot who had trained on a simulator 
than one who had just read the book." 

Books, he said, were an inefficient 
way of storing information, with li- 
mited access, poor illustrations, and a 
large appetite fbr trees. But books 
leave their mark in ways a visual 
display unit cannot, insisted Mr Philip 
Kogan, of the publishers Kogan Page, 
proposing the motion. "Which bud- 
ding author would prefer to see the 
first of 2,000 discs instead of receiving 
the first copy of a book,” he asked. 

He was joined by Mr John Davies, 
director of the Educational Publishers 
Council. He recalled that the compu- 
ter was not the first medium whose 
advocates had foreseen the "death of 
the printed word” as the late Dr 
Christopher Evans put it in 1979. 
There had been simllnr flurries in 
educational circles, about television In 
the 1950s, programmed learning and 
language laboratories In the 1960s, and 
audio-usual aids injhe 1970s. yet the 
computer revolution still existed only 
on paper; “paper cascades down op 
you predicting the paperless society". 

He felt the claims fbr computers 
were frequently destroyed by over- 
statement. , ' „ .. 

Then again, asked Brian DrinkaU, u 
the book was so effective, why naon t 
the proposers simply written down 
their arguments ana circulated mem/ 
It was the teacher who mattered, and 
both books and computers could offer 
a vehicle for the teacher to use. 

Cue for a very British inten/entwa 
from Mr Normal Willis, lately of the 
Council for Educational TotjioI<# 
This was all too adversarial, he fell, no 


one- medium was king. New tcc j’ n °^ 
glcs did not overtake the old ones, tney 
were used alongside them. . 

’ And this was very much the flavour 
t>f the ensuing discussion. There wn 
criticisms from the floor of the poor 
quality of educational software, and or 
the plethora of textbooks written isg 
ly to advance academic careen wttnou 
any thought for the student. But mw 
contributors saw a role for all the new 
technologies as well as the old, oot 
forgetting chalk and blackboard. . : 
Tne gathering congratulated iwjr 
selves for growing outof 
myopia which harf characterized ed£ 
catiorial technology conferences^ *r 
past, and Lord Howie in the coal . 
declared the result a draw., 


Poly defends primary postgraduate course 


by Patricia ‘SaqtlnelH 
■ Birmingham Polytechnic 'this week,, 
attacked Her Majesty’s Inspectorate’s 
; criticisms of its primary' postgraduate, 
course pointing out . that these were 
based on an ideological split between 
the HMI and Institution? oh the train* ' 
i ng_of primary 'Wachere. ; 

The criticisms were published in a 
, report on the polytechnic’s faculties of 
education tfpd teacher training apd art 
; and design, as part Of a jnajbr inquiry 
1*1*9 training across the binary', 
divide. Results Of the jnduiry are being 
u«jd by. the new Council for th$ \ 
Accreditation of Teacher Edition to:' 

' ( assess , codrees for approval. / 


For example the framework of the 
- faculty-based course was minimal and 
.. tiie professional knowledge acquired 
• bylsfedents was difficult to assess, the 
report said.' . - 1 ' 

‘ . '‘Nevertheless, it is clearly patchy 
and ip ip any areas' quite inadequate, 
notably in artj music, science Aha 
barely adequate in mathematics and 
language.” . y 

Course .tutors , had - to connder 
. whether there should . ,be more sped-; 
Bed structured support in major areas 


of the primary curriculum, . 

> Mr. Brian Watkins, head of the 



the departments a good write-up, years arid not un 

SW the Htyil comments orl the ‘ dary orientated. 

lOTureos j m, . examples pf outstanding ? primary qourse as a typical example of - Mr 'Watkins L~, .. u tnr 

thO-ipeblOgical Split. ; ’• - polytechnic bad a clear toslltu- 

$ visited the course after it .= retraining of staff but 

.iWt * - .i -5 J\ ; .- i going Only, five : week? and . rions bad a long way to gQ; ■: , 


cm* with a view *^f as 

primary teachers which t saw 
^packaged inputs 1 of quantifiable 
observable units”.. : ■ > ^ h ,d 
■ tfes was not how the n No 

been designed, wasbuHt 

structure was imposed and U was ■ 

on observable student needs. h 
subjects of th,e primary school 
lum were Covered. wflS 

The framework of the 
built step by step for cM* .*°f* 
evaluqjon, therefore it °l n .. 

. laid down at the beginning of the 
' The inspectorate was afiocnti^ 1 y _ 
it has bwn in mhny , other reP9 ^. 
the staffs iacjc of rheeht school 
ence. TWs dated bacV^^aSn- 
yeare and not unexpectedly 

pointed. out tt“ ^ 


overseas news 


Student 
sues for 
$4 million 

trom Wiffi a mNotri |HjNGTON 

America is a notoriously litigious 
society* made so in "part by the 
contingent-fee system which allows a 
lawyer to be paid solely by results, 
ana the generosity of juries in award- 
ing damages. 

Even so, a former student at the 
University of Wisconsin. Mr Gary 
Horowitz, has caused a sharp Intake 
of breath in academic circles. f 

Mr Horowitz is suing three of his 
farmer professors for $4 million 
because, he alleges, he was Called In a 
preliminary doctoral examination 
when they railed to agree philosophi- 


cally with his answers. This, says Mr 
Horowitz, curtailed his freedom of 
speech and thus violated his rights 
under the first amendment to the 
United States constitution. 

11 is no laughing matter. For a time 
it seemed that Mr Horowitz would 
never get to first base In the legal 
process, but now the state appeals 
court has ruled that he shoula nave 
the chance to put his case before a 
Jury. The University of Wisconsin, 
dose to panic, Is appealing to the 
slate supreme court to overturn the 
ruling. 

One of the nnivehrity’s attomles, 
Mr Michael Llethen, explained: “It 
seems to us that the implications of 
the appeals court decision ore awe- 
some to behold. It appears to My that 
tod can get a trial on a flailing grade 
Just by Implying that your first 
amendment rights were violated. 
Our position la that the courts are 
Hi-equipped to make the hlghly- 
technlcal Judgements that go Into 
jfradlng a student.” 

The origins of the case go back to 
the late 1970s when Mr Horowitz, 
who had obtained bachelor’s and 
nurier’i degrees at Madison with 
honours, sought his doctorate In 
education. His research material for 
bb thesis criticized file validity of 
college entrance examinations and 
the origins of Intelligence testing. 

Mr Horowitz, now an accountant 
uid Insurance agent, claims that he 
Mbesq uently obtained a doctorate 
ehewhere - but refuses to name the 
university concerned. He says that he 
has (lied the case In order to improve 
, Us chances of getting a teaching job 
in educational policy studjes. 

The three professors concerned 


ta appeals court decision, the case 
will go to trial. ' 


Sri Lanka is u 


npi as. a professional 
■ ^rfutlonm - the Tamil question was 
SUfiH r S£ d 9? local people of many ‘ 
’ flfei who were usually anxious 

S«£ aMur S rae *^ a * 1 was in no danger. 

, tfujB and the restricted zone in thp 
my itinerary, but 
; fij" w. countfy 'thero is evfdencO 
: Ate not as they should be: ■ 

S3SS? . ? nd barbed-wire sUrround 
Kr^^lons, banks are guarded by 
'.S?S, 0U8 employe**; bearing 

• &^«>.frains^ve been resche- 

6w*Lk ;plght travel.. And 

there hre the ruins of 
: K^and houses destroyed In 1983. 

• ** mt to ' action was when 
i {Off 1 ftlflw-iThe boys” to their 

; 2S a bank cloSe b y 

•' “ d .* he 

rtBitawffifii, ^ here neWs on such 
' ^1 vily cenSor ed , if repor ted 


International OU’ urged for France 


from David Dickson 

PARIS 

France should set up a television-based 
international open university as a vehi- 
l ^ or . developing higher education 
throughout Europe according to a 
report prepared for the French govern- 
ment by the College de France In Paris. 

Such a project is one of many ways in 
which new communication technology 
could be used to increase the effective- 
ness of higher education, the college 
saw. 

Domestically, it could also provide a 
step towards French universities be-* 
coming major centres for continuing 
education, Including the retaining of 
teachers. 

The college, which was set up by 
King Francis I in 1531 as a counter- 
weight to the universities of the period 
aiuOias since become the most presti- 
gious academic institution in France, 
has also suggested that universities 
should enjoy a greater degree of 
autonomy from the state in managing 
their affairs. 

This should extend to the right to 

Australian 
history chair 
to continue 

by Geoff Masien 
and John Walshe 
The Australian government has re- 
versed its decision to cease funding a 
chair of Australian history at Univer- 
sity College, Dublin. 

There were fears that the chair 
would have to be abolished at the end 
of the current academic session be- 
cause the college could not raise 
alternative funds. But now the Austra- 
lian government has decided to contri- 
bute $200,000 towards the cost of its 
permanent endowment and a further 
$200,000 will be provided from a 
private source in Australia. 

Announcing the derision, the Au- 
stralian minister for education^ Sena- 
tor Susan Ryan, said she was delighted 
the chair was to be permanently en- 
dowed, not only because of the strong 
historic links between Australia ana 
Ireland but also because it underlined 
the increasing interest in Australian 
studies internationally. 

Since 1976, the department of fore- 
ign affairs has been making annual 
grants to support the chair. This will no 
longer be necessary with the perma- 
nent endowment. 

Last December, there was ah outcry 
when the government said it would not 
coatinue to fend the chair. The post 
was created by the former Labour 
prime minister. Mr Gough Whltiam, 
with the intention of improving cultu- 
ral and academic relations between 
Australia and Ireland. It was the first 


determine their own employment poli- 
cies, the courses that they teach, and 
perhaps even to demand fees from 
students - a sharp contrast to the 
current situation, in which university 


for universities, said me report con- 
tained "many proposals with which I 
am broadly in agreement". 


it was debated in 1983. 

Conversely, there has been a cooler 
reaction from unions representing uni- 


The suggestions all come in a report 
which has been prepared collectively 
by the 54 members of the college at the 
personal request of President Franqois 
Mitterrand on future directions for 
educational policy in France. 

The various proposals in the report 
- for example, that consideration 
should be given to the possibility of 
setting up private or semi-public uni- 
versity in parallel with the state 
syBtem have each been put forward by 
individuals or groups within the past 
few months as recommendations for 
the way forward for French higher 
education. 

Indeed, several of the proposals are 
already being put into effect by the 
government. And Mr Roger-Gcrard 
SchwBrtzenberg, the minister of state 


the authority to raise funds from a wide 
range of outside sources, from private 
foundations to industrial research con- 
tracts, thus freeing them from exces- 
sive dependence on Ihe state. 

The report was drafted by a team 
headed by the eminent sociologist 
Pierre Bourdieu, but was discussed 
and agreed upon by all members of the 
college before its presentation to Presi- 
dent Mitterrand. It will inevitably have 
a significant political impact and is 
likely to provide a framework for 
discussion of higher education policy 
up to the general election next year. 

Already the report has been broadly 
welcomed by members of the opposi- 
tion Union of French Democrats 
which has issued a statement claiming 
that it contains many proposals which 
conservative members of the National 
Assembly foiled to insert in the gov- 
ernment's higher education law when 


versity teaching staff. Although wel- 
coming some of the broad statements 
of principle, the unions have expressed 


reservations about the implications of 
the widescale introduction of market 
criteria into university activities. 

Tbe open university is one of a 
number of steps which, the report 
suggests, could be taken at all levels of 
the education system to exploit the 
potential offered by new communica- 
tions technologies, ranging from the 
use of video cassettes to access to 
computerized data banks. 

The members of the college suggest 
that: "One. could even conceive that, 
based on a European satellite and at 
•competitive prices, this open univer- 
sity might come to broadcast on a 
European scale high-level multilingual 
eduention and to offer a preparation 
for conventional higher education ex- 
nminiations, thus contributing to a 
European unification of teaching and 
qualifications.” 
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Assembly failed to insert in the gov- European unification of teaching 
emmenrs higher education law when qualifications.” 

California team undertake 
painstaking research project 



Senator Ryan: delighted 

of its type in Europe. 

Senator Ryan said interest in the 
Australian history course in Ireland 
had been widespread, Last year, some 
130 students were enrolled in the 
-various courses, Including some at 
honors level, and the course had been 
acknowledged as extremely successful. 

The decision was communicated by 
Australia’s trade minister Mr John 
Dawkins to (he president of tbe college 
Dr Thomas Murphy. Mr Dawkins, in 
Dublin for a meeting of European 
Trade Commissioners, said that Aus- 
tralia was pleased to be able to give 
lasting recognition to the ties of blood 
and affection that bound the peoples of 
Ireland and Australia. 

"With one In four Australians hav- 
ing some Irish ancestry, Ireland's his- 
tory is a large part of Australia's, " he 
Said. The college has welcomed the 
Australian government’s latest deri- 
sion. It will nave to raise some addi- 
tional funds but hopes to be able to do 
so mainly from private sources. 


Said ihe learned professor from Keele 
Although l know pain Isn't real 
When 1 sit on a pin 
And It punctures my skl/i 
/ dislike what l fancy I feel. 

The limerick could well be the theme 
song for research now going on at the 
University of California, San Fran- 
cisco, where Dr Howard L. fields is 
trying to discover how pain can be 
modified by responses from the mind 
and body. 

How is it that a wounded soldier is 
often able to flee from the battlefield 
unaware of his injury until out of 
danger? Why can a sugar pill or 
placebo sometimes give A patient pain 
relief as powerful as morphine7 And 
Why do even the strongest pain-killing 
drugs lose their effect over a period or 
time? 

Dr Fields, already recognized for his 
. discoveries about a Specific brain sys- , 
(cm that inhibits 'pain, is heading a 
$118 million research programme to 
seek the answers. Using laboratory 
animals, Dr Fields and hu colleagues 
will study the substances involved in 
relieving pain, map the pathways of 
pain transmission and characterize 
cells in the brain which create and 
modify the experience of pain. 

. Current research is focusing on the 
medulla, a short cone of neural tissue 
on lop of the spinal cord which reg- 
ulates many Involuntary bodily func- 
tions. Thus far it has been found that 
neurons in this region selectively block 
pathways of pain and the researchers 


have discovered two types of these 
neurons whose activity changes just 
before the animal reacts to a painful 
stimulus - one pauses, and Ihe other 
accelerates. 


Morphine appears to cause a 
marked increase in the activity of the 
neurons which pause and Fields sug- 
gests that these neurons suppress pain. 
He is interested in how tne cells that 
pause differ chemically and physiolo- 
gic a ly from the cells that accelerate 
and now they both Interact to heighten 
or abate pain sensations. 

Working with Dr Fields will be 
professor Henry Ralston of the depart- 
ment of anatomy, Dr Nancy Lee, 
associate professor of pharmacology, 
and Dr Allan I. Basbaum, professor of 
anatomy and physiology. 

.. ■ “Pain is a product of the brain, just 
as the colour red is the brain’s response 
td. a .certain .wavelength of light,’’ 
Professor R alston says. ‘,‘Paln is not 
necessarily inherent iij damage to the 
body. It .is a response which the brain 
creates to some.types of stimulation.” 
He is setting out' to separate nerve cells 
in ihe thalamus into those which 
respond to painful stimuli and those 
which respond to other stimuli such as 
brushing or pressure. 

. . Dr Lee will , be measuring tbe 
amount and activity of the three natu- 
ral pain-killing substances which are 
synthesized in the brain - beta-endor- 
phin, enkephalin and dynorphin - to 
show how imbalances in their levels 
can affect tolerance and drug depend- 


, school tomorrow 


The first in an occasional series by RICHARD YELLAND, who Is 
spending 1985 travelling . tfre world on unpaid leave from the 
Department of Education and Science. 


By contrast anger is the emotion 
most often aroused by the recent 
hastily introduced Universities Act, It 
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vate universities which will take stu- 
dents according to their ability to pay, 
rather than theif academic achieve^ 
pients. University education in Sn 
Lanka has so far been free and entry is 
competitive. Students are protesting 
with demonstrations and strikes, de- 
spite the Government’s threat to stop 
their scholarships and bursaries if they 
do. Ten days’ absence from lectures 
will mean the loss of a whole month s 
money. News on univeriities andxtu- 
dent affairs is censored too, and TnB* 
readers will not doubt already know 
more than I could discover. Even 
obtaining a copy of the legislation was 
impossible; the tussle continues. 

The world of adult education seems 
little affected. At Institute . of 
Workers’ Education at the University 
of Colombo work goes on uninter- 
rupted. This small unit with five fell- 
time staff under director George Men- 
dis devotes much of its time to bi special 
degree in labour education- Thefiye- 
vear part-time course begins with a 
Lncfctipn year 


mathematics, English apd science, 
with an introduction to labour studies. 
Eighty-five per cent of. Ihe 370 flrst- 
.•year students, are' nominated by their 
imlons, but Mr Mendls takes care^to 
select those who would not otherwise 
be able to follow a conventional degree 
course, and Ihe formal academic; 
attainments of many are very loW. In 
the 1983 intake 35 percent were cletks, 
25 per cent labourers, 10 per cent 
technicians; Many may not 'complete 
the course because Ihe pressures of 
work and day-to-day life prevent, but 
concern about dropout rates Is tem- 
pered by . the condition that even 
partial attendance Is of, great benefit, 

. Completion of the second year leads to 
a diploma (in' labour education) while 
the . bachelor degree in labour educa^ 
tion follows after three more years. 
Many who reach this degree are ex- 
pected to take senior union pMIUons. 

The institute Is increasingly running 
short courses and special programmes, 
for example, [or plantation workers or 
Small fanners. But the most heavily 
subscribed are English . language 
courses. In the wake otthe substitution 
in the 1950s of Slnhalh for English as 
the official language, a generation 
grew up whose English Is insufficient, 


opportunities that President J. R. 
Java ward one’s policies have brought. 
(Here it hu to be said that taxing 
advantage of, the tourists is something 
some Sri Lankans do not need to be 
taught. Innate abilities rive them suffi- 
cient command to tout their wares in a 
variety of languages, although there is 
a curious collective incapacity to 
understand the word "no” In any of 
them.) English is now widely sought as - 
the key to success and private tutorials 
are a bountifti) source of additional 
, income for teachers outside their regu- 
lar hours of duty, The government 
itself has arranged a "training the' 
trainers" programme with the Amer- 
ican Peace Corps; under which 21 
volunteers are spending, two years 
uplifting those with & basic under- 
standing of English to the point where 
they can themselves teach others.' The 
British Council, which offered me a. 
warm welcome, of course plays Ik part 
too. 


Middle East has left a gap which 
courses in marketing, computer stu- 
dies and technical updating seek to fill 
attin to £300 for a week. The shortage 
of skilled manpower is singled out in 
the government’s published expendi- 


at up to £300 for a week. The shortage 
of skilled manpower is singled out in 
the government’s published expendi- 
ture plans for 1984-88 as a factor in the 
deterioration of water supply services, 
and the universities are themselves 
beginning to gel into this pick-up field, 
"the motivating factor being the fringe 
benefits - in the form of fees - accruing 
to the staff involved”, according to one 
report. 

. Private enterprise and its relation to 
public services constantly confront one 
lit Sri Lanka, and practical experience, 
is not confined to adults. Despite 
claims or 80 . per cent plus school 

S articipatjon in the five to 14 age group 
tere Is no shortage of. children on 
buses, trainsand, benches selling fruit, 
peanuts and cigarettes. One hard- 
noted six-year-old knew all the tricks 
— low lenders, freo samples - and 
almost convinced me that I was rob- 


SSS? S&SSSSL^ 30 . rate for bananas. She was unusual --It 


lessons with self-assessment tests. 

: The private sector provides courses 
in subfccts other than English. The 
brain tfrain of mbny Sri Lankan techni- 
cians,. engineers and .maqagqr? to thp 


is mainly boys who are engaged in 
“business’ 1 , if you . ask them why 
they re not at school they’ll blame 
pressure of work - "School 
tomorrow,." 
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Students ‘deserve better’ 


by Geoffrey Parkins 
China's education minister, He Dong- 
chang, has urged universities and col- 
leges to abandon their bureaucratic 
style and take more notice of their 
studenls. 

Speaking at a conference of heads of 
universities and colleges in Peking. Mr 
He said the most urgent task facing 
university authorities at the moment 
was to improve students’ living condi- 
tions. 

The best way to do this would be to 
conduct regular discussion forums with 
them and when complaints or sugges- 
tions were reasonably justified reforms 
should be implemented as soon as 
practicable. But Mr He said that when 
problems and difficulties could not be 
overcome immediately, the reasons 
should be explained to students. 

The education minister went on to 
say that he understood that the new 
educational reforms had placed a great 
deal of pressure on university author- 
ities, but their bureaucratic style, 
which ignored the difficulties of indi- 
vidual students, had to be broken. 

Many student demands nnd sugges- 
tions on academic work were also 
justified, he said. Improvements 
would include a reduction in compul- 
sory classes, more lime for private 
study and generally improving 
teaching content and method. 

Mr He added that students were 


naturally interested in the current 
economic and urban reforms, and 
universities should ensure that these 
topics were adequately covered in 
their academic work. 

Among other things, said the minis- 
ter, universities must provide students 
with adequate menls and must make 
certain tftat regular inspections of 
canteens were carried out to ensure 
that standards were maintained. More 
encouragement should be given to 
work study programmes which pro- 
vided part-time work for students. 

Not only would this solve the finan- 
cial problems of many students, but it 
would also eliminate the idea that the 
state should provide everything, Mr 
He said. However, state grants would 
continue to be provided lor part-time 
student workers who still could not 
make ends meet. 

The popularity of part-time work 
among Shanghai’s students has ex- 
ceeded all expectations. In their spare 
time and holidays students are now 
working in factories, stores, res- 
taurants, docks, railways, government 
offices and are even setting up their 
own businesses. 

Senior undergraduates and post- 
graduates arc using their skills in 
research and consultancy in higher 
education, industry, agriculture and 
business, and some nre now running ■ 
their own private education courses. 


The government reports that both 
studenls and parents are feeling the 
financial benefits. 

Shanghai city records show that over 
25,000 students registered for part- 
time work in more than 100 different 
fields last year, a figure exceeding all 
expectations. 

A large number of students did not 
bother to register, and with the exten- 
sion of the new economic and urban 
reforms further relaxing the restric- 
tions on trade and self-employment, 
the figure is expected to more than 
double this year. 

The rise in popularity of earning and 
learning, once reforms were Intro- 
duced, was perhaps inevitable, but 
several other factors have contributed 
to its growth. These include a sharp 
rise in the cost of living, the introduc- 
tion of student fees, and a change in 
the scholarship system whereby stu- 
dent grants are awarded on the basis of 
academic ability rather than means- 
testing - which has hit the least well 
off. 

The Shanghai government reports 
that for bom students and parents 
student oart-time work has been a 


student part-time work has been a 
welcome development. Parents are 
pleased to ease the burden of support- 
ing their children while they complete 
their education and students are clear- 
ly enjoying their new-found independ- 
ence and spending power. 


Row over university plan to 
export infertility treatment 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

A decision by Monash University in 
Melbourne to market in vitro fertiliza- 
tion technology overseas is generating 
controversy in Australian academic, 
medical and legal circles. 

' - Theunlverslty, together with certain 
buslnes$ interests, proposes to set up a 
company called IVF Australia to make 
infertility treatment available to clinics 
in the united States. 

•Members of a team of medical 
researchers at Monash are now world 
leaders in developing in vitro fertiliza- 
tion techniques. But the university's 
plans to capitalize on this have created 
a wrangle about the implications for 
research, as well as questions about 


But following the announcement of 
the plans, there have been calls by 
academics for more details. Dr Robyn 
Rowland, a social psychologist at 
Deakin University wno has written 
widely on the social and ethical issues 
surrounding IVF research, said it was 
reprehensible for a public Institution 
like Monash. to pursue secret plans 
which the public had a vital interest in 
scrutinizing and debating. 

Although the university council laid 
down certain guidelines which Profes- 
sor Martin was expected to follow in 
the negotiations tor setting up the 
company, Dr Rowland disputed 
whether they would be adequate. 

“If they intend to sell a technique 
that has not been made public or 


a wrangle about the implications for published, then already there has been 
research, as well as questions about information Witheld from the scientific 
ethical issues the techniques raise. . community," pr Rowland said. If this ' 
According to the university, the Was , the case, it ■■put the- lie , to the : 



setting Up of a company will meab 
approved treatment will become Im- ■ 
mediately available to' a more ex- 
panded community of infertile couples 
in. America. Thedcrnand for this 
treatment: was substantially unfilled 
there, Monash said. 

■ Under the university's plans, profit 
from the company's operations would 
be distributed privately to IVF scien- 
tists and 'clinicians employed ‘ by 
Monash. The vice chancellor, Profes- 
sor Ray Martin told newspapers: “One 
way to hold our group together would 
be to offer some form of profit sharing 
or equity in the company; Many of the 
scientists have no superannuation or ■ 
security and are paid simply on an 
annual basis.".. 
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“We aid not talking about an ordin- 
ary technique or an ordinary ’ instru- 
ment, we are talking about creating 
human beings and doing so by methods 
which some people find not accept- 
able." • 

The Anglican Social Responsibili- 
ties Commission has also attacked the 
university’s proposal. 

The medical research ethics commit- 
tee of the National Health and Medical 
t Research !;GoiintjI . said last" month 
there Was several ethical concerns 
about one of the techniques; called 
surrogate embryo transfer, including 
treating the embryo's female donoras 
a means to an endl 


How Estonia must 
suffer in silence 


.The deepest hole in', the world so 
pensive hole ever will be dug in West 
Germany over the next decode. The 
hole b designed to aid geological 
research, wfil cost 1 DM450 million 
and will be 14 kilometres deep. 

The deepest bole In the world so 
far ,ls in the Kolb Peninsula, where 
Soviet engineers drilled 12 kilometres : 


from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

A disturbing picture of how Russian 
can-sweep aside the native language at 
ail levels of education in a Soviet 
republic is painted in a new study of 
Estonia. 

The Finnish-Ianguage book Viro ja 
Vendjd {Estonia anti Russia), by a 

f roup of writers using the pseudonym 
irje Sinilind, reveals that at Tartu 
University, which is officially pre- 
sented to the world as a distinctively 
Estonian seat of learning, there are 
some departments giving instruction 
exclusively in Russian. 

In the university's philological facul- 
ty the number of posts for full-time 
teachers of the Estonian language. 


literature and folk lore rose from 16 in 
1970 to 24 in 1975 but then fell to 23.5 
in 1980. 

By contrast, respective figures for 
the Russian department were 27.5, 
29.5 and 42.5. 'Ine distortion differed 
little when part-time teachers and 
assistants were taken into account - 
eight in Estonian and 14 in Russian in 
1980. 

According to Sinilind: "Since 1975 
doctoral theses and bachelor disserta- 
tions- have to be written in Russian, 
irrespective of the subject. This is clear 
discrimination against Estonian. The 
situation is especially acute in litera- 
ture: a degree can only be approved if 
the field covered is Tsarist or Soviet 
literature ... as far as is known, it is 


tradition. But its chances of survival 
are becoming gradually slimmer, with 
far more instruction in Russian for 
Estonian children than that in Esto- 
nian for new settlers. 

At Tartu University all students 
including women, are subjected to one 
day a week of military education in 
nothing but the Russian language. 
There are no native speakers of En- 
glish and German in the relative 
institutes, and departments or roman- 
tic and classical philology do not exist. 

The authorities insist that Russian is 
a great international lingua franca and 
deem upholders of Estonian guilty of 
"bourgeois nationalism". Sinilind's 
book reveals the clear differentiation 
that now exists between the two lan- 
guages, with an ethnic Estonian unable 
to make progress in academic and 
other professions without a command 
of Russian. 

Many party high-ups, including Mr 
Karl Vaino, secretary for the republic, 
are Russians. They have inspired top- 
secret but leaked directives, applying 
to schools in particular, about the 
propagation of Russian at the expense 


Under their tutorage censorship has 
reached laughable proportions (as a 
list of banned Finnish books indi- 


impossible to submit a thesis dealing 
with the period of Estonian independ- 
ence. (lSl 8-1940)." 


With 1,465,000 inhabitants at the 
1979 census, Estonia is the least popu- 
lous of the USSR’s 15 republics. 
Assigned to the Soviet sphere in the 
Molotov-Ribbenthrop pact of 1939 - 
which has never been rescinded - its 
population has been affected by a mass 
exodus before the Red Army , deporta- 
tions and death in Stalin's, prison 
camps, the immigration of Russians 
aad other Soviet nationalities, and 
significant birth and death rate differ- 
ences between various ethnic groups. 

The indiginous share of the popula- 
tion dropped from 92 per cent in 1940 


cates), and the national museum in 
Tartu , once one of the finest of its kind 
in the world, is threatened by neglect. 
Typewriters fitted with Roman as 
opposed to Cyrillic characters are nigh 
impossible to acquire. 

Intellectuals who have thrown in 
their lot with the party feel no apparent 
qualms. Judging hy his writing quoted 
in Sinilind, academician Gustav Naan 
warms to the idea of distinctive nations 
vanishing during the next centuries. 

By contrast are the dissidents, many 1 
of tnem products of universities who 
have signed declarations against the 
emasculation of culture in Estonia and 
the other Baltic republics, Latvia and 
Lithuania; About 40 of them langw* 
in Soviet labour camps. 

The Sinilind book has been de- 
nounced by Finnish communists as one 
of three recent volumes "offensive to 
the USSR”. Butin a television fote£ 
view an assistant professor at Helurua 
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figure might be 60 per cent when the 
personnel of Soviet military bases is 
accounted for. There are Clear Russian 
language majorities in several provin- 
cialtowns and the capital Tallinn is ret 
to follow suit. Estonians still form 74 
per cent of the population in Tartu and 
85 per cent in rural districts. 

Estonian remains the official lan- 
guage, vividly preserved in great chor- 
al festivals footed in an academic 


corned its publication. 

Its appearance in a country, that 
exercises restraint in Its dealings ww 
the Soviet Union is significant, wpe- 
cailly In view of the admission to ire 
Finnish Pen Club by Prpfeswr Jan- 
Magnus Jansson, influential editor-lp- 
chief of the Swedish language new 

S ix Hufvudstadsbladet,\\al Ihem- 

press had tended to neglect tre 
Baltic states. 


Bribe-takers unmasked 

A group- of bribetakers, operating have offered a bribe for a placeln J 

within the higher education system institute so low in the prestige tawe./j 
have been unmasked in Odessa the same time, examination ■ - 
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More than 200 scientists have been 
involved In preparing the German 
prqject which Is to be dug either In 
the Black Forest or near Bayreuth In 
northern Bavaria. Drilling will start 
in J988 and wlU take six driven 
■jear^; - 

r The prqject^ which will b* financed 

S r -ithe federal research ministry; ' 
tas, to iegrn m^re about the inner ■ 


according to a recent report in lives- 
tiya. 

The culprits, who have been sent- 
enced to various terms of imprison- 
ment, include the .rector 'of the Odessa 
Institute of Refrigeration Technology, . 
the' dean 1 of the evening class depart- 
ment, a department head and a lectur- 
er in the- same institute, a head of 
department at the Odessa Agriculture 
Institute, and a senior, accountant of a 
tirade unlori fcamfolttee. / 1 

r The details of thp offences were not 
disclosed. Neither irfatitute, howeVej, 


in such schools are extremely 
it Is also unlikely that the bribes ww* 
offered to secure passmarks. 

The mention of the evening^ 
dean and the trades union accow 
may provide a clue. Attendan« * 
job-related evening wursesJJEJ 

workers a number of fringe here 

including extra paid leave 
purposes, and exemption from 

f VAn enterprising dean ofewjj'- 
admissions and his colleagues, • jB j 
fore, could well make a.usefel sjg 
income by enrolling alleged 
students on the institute • 
for an appropriate financial ^ 

tioh neglecting to report 1 ‘S, JJJ. 
Workplace that they seldom 
showed up for lectures. ; , ; 
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“V 1 * 8 ,'v WBnrmfre about the inner • has any prestige' value. • 1 

make-up ■ of the ^ continental crus).. ; since -in the Soviet Union, one's 
TrcbitSsal preliminaries have shown future job depends not so much on the 
tb* 4 «eW wperholt, which wUI be first degree gained , but .the . place 
only 70 td 80 Centimetres SVide at the where one gains it, no one, except the 
top, was feasible. ; mojtt borderline applicant, is likely to 


andteqtuwa are Invited to apply fortbe above 
to poet-compulsory oduoaflon. Kean be 
or two year pert-time basis.' ■ ■ 1 

** W«m Into wcoani. 


Choose between east and west, young told 

Sjngapore's prtme mini8tef, Mr Lee of parliament. Joshua Jevaretnam. thev were htahlV regarded every tf l , ® fC 
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Raising a 
delicate 
subject 

by Patricia Santinelli 
Teachers’ leaders are expected to 
meet senior officials at the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science next 
Monday for exploratory talks on the 
delicate topic of teacher appraisal. 
The DE5 nas already held similar 
discussions with local authorities. 

How well these will go is anyone’s 
guess In the present climate of 
accusations and counter accusations. 
The National Union of Teachers has 
already accused Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Secretary of State for Education, of 
misrepresenting them and having 
delayed discussions for two months. 

But If they do go well, the discus- 
sions wUI mark the first step towards 
the Introduction of a national system 
of appraisal. As Mr David Hancock, 
permanent secretary at the DES, 
made clear In his February speech on 
the subject lo the Industrial Society, 
Ihb will also apply to lecturers In 
colleges and polytechnics. He added 
that universities should be thinking 
about It. 

Sir Alex Jarratt made it clear In his 
efficiency report on universities at 
the beginning of this month that he 
favoured appraisal for academics, as 
a melhod of helping Individuals real- 
ize their best. But it would not be 
linked to payment. 

In fact (here lias been considerably 
more development of appraisal pilot 
schemes in schools then in further 
and higher education (except for Dr 
Keen’s system at Garnett College). 
No doubt an Important Input to any 
national system will como from the 

S due this month of a review of 
es In schools and industry 
conducted under the direction of the 
<Mef education officer of Suffolk, : 
As hr as the Government Is con- 
cerned, appraisal docs not appear to 
we been an Important theme until 
Kel(h Joseph’s speech to the 
North of England Conference In 
January, 

-Sir fulth Joseph Add then that he 
was in favour of a fully effective 
appraisal system which would help 
“Ocher's career development, rather 
Mwn one ■ designed to foster the 
removal of incompetent teachers. 

then, however, there have been 
f”™ conflicting statements from 
Kelt h on : the subject, 
oh speech to the conference was 
jOBiwed by Mr Hancock’s to the 
nwnrt rlg} Society and It remains 
J“^Wy fhe only blueprint of what 
department Intends, 

Includes punitive action, but 
weuES has been unable to provide, 

Mr Hancock ’s speech was followed 
jo March by <fbrther and almost 
^uitaneoiirstateipeilti on the sub- 
cj py, sir Keith arid Baroness 
c ^r th e , mistress of. Girton 

^ hiei-vl ew on iTV’s Weekend 
4®%. -Sir .'Keith" dearly * linked 
ppraisal (q p^y ^ ma( je the sur- 
^ouncemeni that . the 
^jrtraent had £1 mUUon avafiabfe 
f0 Projects.': 

lhX^ T ^cH ;Thyieir\for 
^ plihbieby icciure, said 
'33k “^anient should take 
W t lt . shouId ** in the 
JW of a General Teaching Coiin- 
sal'iii?i e .i^ 8 °PR<wed to teacher’ 
“4^ diiSSy, to the out- 

this, sir Keith 

SSuMi?! ^. y^Mte: Paper Better 
aillltle noted pdra? 
-^ at Jegislatlon on 
n0t Just a gleato in ^Mr 


hteniNriHr l tv*™ cu-cqnuiances.co ; 


T!?.r ee - in - one repor t on the new quest for a national system of teacher 1 appraisal 


Mirror, mirror, 
on the wall . . . 

magic mirror that suddenly reveals you as you are and as other 
ople see you may appear a rar-fetchea and worrying description of 
;elf-appraisal system for tenr-hp™ ° r 


A 
peop 
a sell 
But 
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PPraisal system for teachers. 

Dr Terence Keen, vice principal of Garnett College in 
Koenampton, who designed the Flexigrid system in collaboration 
with others, insists that tnis is an accurate if simple picture of its effect 
on teachers. 

Basically Flexigrid is the successor 
of the previous Target system. The 
1985 version was designed by Dr Keen 
and Dr Finn Tschudi of the university 
of Oslo, where as at Garnett, it is being 
used by further and higher education 
lecturers for appraisal of strengths and 
weaknesses. Dr Tschudi actually mar- 
kets the system commercially. 

Primarily the interactive system is 
non-threatening and non-punitive. It 
does not rate teachers on a scale 
between good and bad. And it can be 
used in complete confidence - at 
Garnett teachers are encouraged to 
take a microcomputer home with 
them, and test themselves in complete 
privacy - with the main intention of 
identifying their strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

The system is based on the principles 
of personal construct psychology 
which unlike other systems in vogue 
does not rely on a behavioural 
approach. It attempts to raise teachers’ 
perceptual awareness and enable them 
to become more effective in their jobs. 

‘Tersonal construct psychology en- 
ables you to understand your be- 
haviour," Dr Keen says. "It makes 
explicit things you know intuitively but 
would never teli yourself. So it is tike a 
mirror which suddenly reveals you as 
you are and aspeople see you. It brings 
the subconscious to the conscious 
level." 

He stresses however that this is not a 
predictive system against criteria. It is 
a technique to enable you to see how 
effective you are in the lecture room or 
classroom. • 

Dr Keen’s interest in appraisal sys- 
tems goes back to 1970 when he was a 


physics lecturer. 


! saw teachera of variable qualities 
in schools and colleges, There were 
good teachers who knew it and bad 
teachers who knew it. But there were 
also others who were indifferent 
teachers, but did not know it or 
thought they were good. I felt there 
was a need to find some method which 
would help." 

Dr Keen's interest crystallized into 
action when he moved to a polytechnic 
in 1974 as senior educadon officer rind 
became involved in staff development. 
By 1975 he had produced the Targot 
system. 

Appraising yourself is. a straightfor- 
ward procedure. Once you have fed 
(he basic programme, into the micro- 
computer, you will then feed in all the 
variables which you believe relate to 
an effective or non-effective teacher. 
Notiling is predetermined. 

The variables could range, from 
"badly organized", “involved with au- 
dience", ^sarcastic", "caring", "good 
dl8ciplinariBo’V “bad planner", and 
"good on preparation", for example. 

At the very. minimum, (he system 
can. cope with six teachers and six 
constructs, at the maximum : with 20 
teachers and 20 constructs. 

Once you have established what the 
attributes of an effective teacher are- 
and the deficiencies of a non-effective, 
ooe - you can not only compare other 
teachers . against this, but also see 
where you stand yourself, 

At the end of the programme you 
will get a statistical analysis which can 
be either graphical 6r pictorial. Jh|s 
may reveafyouj if tike mypelf you have 
no experience .of teaching, as ft one- 
dimensional being whose top rating for 
on effective teacher is someone who. 
enjoys, their work ; and therefore 

^^araett n j5ierc is absplutely_no 


point. “1 see it as our business to help 
teachers as professional people iden- 
tify their own strengths and weaknes- 
ses, and not in imposing some kind of 
outside model of what is or is not 
competence.” 

He adds that most appraisal techni- 
ques developed in other countries have 
been based on a behavioural 
approach. 

‘‘Basically they have looked at good . 
practice ana drawn up a check list. The 
problem is that when you apply It you 
are making assumptions that what is 
effective with one group of students 
will work with another, and this is just 
not true”. Dr Keen says. 

Recently he conducted a survey of 
60 teachers to test the effectiveness of 
his system . He says there is evidence of 
an improvement in performance as a 
result of self-appraisal which is not 
only visible to him but other people as 
well. 

They tested this by giving 30 of the 
teachers a computer pnnt-out analysis 
of their appraisal and giving nothing to 
the others. Six months later they got 
both groups back and it was quite dear 
that those who had seen the analysis 
had acquired a more effective teaching 
profile; while the 30 others had not 
changed. • r -.; • . ; • - 

Among the changes madd were one 
by a lecturer whose speech impedi- 
ment had emerged as a clear disadvan- 
tage during self appraisal. Six monthft 
later he was .Using it as a positive 
measure in the classroom. having in-;', 
corporated it info the teaching process. 

Another example is that of a teacher 



who was revealed as over-using one 
particular teaching technique, in his 
case the overhead projector. Six 
months later he had radically c!m nged 
nnd wns using a much wider rnngc of 
teaching methods. 

After more tlmn 10 years’ involve- 
ment in appraisal systems. Dr Keen is 
particularly concerned about the Gov- 
ernment's recent statement on 
appraisal. He is personally opposed to 
linking appraisal tu pny. This he says is 
a retrograde step that should not be 
contemplated. 

He fears that the Department of 
Education and Science will introduce 
an anglicized version of a grading 
system developed in the UnilcaStates. 
In particular Dr Keen points to Bert 
Biles from Kansas State University, 
who has been lo the UK several times, 
and who is believed to have had talks 
with the DES. 

Dr Keen has worked with Biles and 
says lie is committed to the view that 
you can identify behavioural charac- 
teristics, and then by using a check list 
decide how good or bad teachers are. 

Basically Dr Keen would like the‘ 
professional associations -to take, the 
lead and say that we do not need' a 
criteria-led syStem, but'one more on 
his lines. 

He does not hide the fact that so far 
his system has been greeted Only, with 
mi Id interest by the DES, and certainly 
no offer of funds have been forthcom- 
ing. Consequently he was somewhat 
surprised to hear that the Secretary of 


State for Education had £1 million in 
the kitty for pilot projects. 

Dr Keen says he has approached a 
numbered agencies and obtained small 
sums to develop the system. Currently 
he is waiting to hear from the Council 
for National Academic Awards. 

He needs nbout £25,000 to complete 
the project. If this becomes available 
the development will he completed in 
one year, it not it will take another 10. 

Among the improvements he would 
like to introduce arc a voice synthe- 
sizer to make the system more interac- 
tive. He also wants to make it more 
explicit so that no questions come up 
on, for example, what particular 
abbreviations or symbols mean. 

Dr Keen says that a number of 
institutions ana local authorities have 
shown' an interest in this system. 
Middlesex Polytechnic has used his . 
earlier version but has not developed it . 
further. Others are Harlow and High 
Peak (Derbyshire) colleges, and Kent 
local authority. 

Overseas, he has been having dis- 
cussions with the University of Mon- 
treal in Canada, and he has demons? 
t rated the system at the University of 
Leningrad, the University of Valpar- 
aiso In Chile, and last summer took it 
round Mexico where they already use 
ap|kafsal and are. looking for a less 


threatening system. The system- has 
gtso been, used in industry with mana- 

I ' ' J * 

Patricia Santinelli 
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Waiting for a new development 


College lecturers h re in no doubt that 
the appraisal system favoured by the 
Department of Education and Sel- 
enite fa as much Intended for (hem as. 
for schoolteachers. 

But for reasons best known to the 
DES the main union, the National 
Association of Teachers in Further 
and Higher Education, has not been 
summoned lo this mohth’s prelimin- 
ary talks with the school unions. 

However, it knows its turn will 
come and It fears that the proposals 
which may be Imposed by legislation 
rather than evolved, by negotiation 
wju: damage, the postachool educa- 
tion service and deslrby the tender 
plant of collective salary negotia- 
tions. 

The union accepts that there may ; 
be some lecturers who are falling to 
make the grade r as .thefewlll be poor 
performers In any profession, ■ 

But Ms negotiating secreteiy,. Mr 

David Trlesman, questions whether 
Sir Keith Joseph nas the evidence 
-with which to support his claim that 
there are bad teachers and that they 
have no mechanism for weeding them 


0U *’With sir Keith saying these things 
It would he silly for .us not to look as 
. /vi T * h : - hard as anybne.else,” MrWPn 

obligation for triyone to reveal they said. ' “It Is not 
have used the appraisal system. But If . believing there nwy.be .evidence and 
they do need help and want todiscpM - . turning pur backs on It. ... . 
their analyses, they cangofothestaff 
development officer or hepd of depari- 



m Cir Keen .does nbt deny that there : 
Weft number of critics of h« approach. 
■These argue thaf if ito one had fold 
teftchers what fa good of bad, then they 
qbuldftasfly f« working entirely on the 

,^ut D°r Keen says this is not the 


!l ; The* imton belfeyes tint t weaker 
links In course (cams are rftpldjy 
Identified under the various strands 
bfpeer. group a^essment operating 
at all levels In the colleges' throuri 
Council for Na,ld ^ H i^J, fld r ^ 

dufes and through Her Majesty 
Inst 


Increased use of team teaching 
techniques also shows up the poorer 
performer,; . 

Although some wUI agree that they 
should '.leave the system', " this is 
, neither the most common nor the 
necessarily preferred solutions 

For as Natfhe says this would mean 
the loss not only of the Investment In 
initial training but the investment lit 
the 'years of subsequent experience. 

What usually happens Is' that con- 
siderable efforts are made to help 
remedy the deficiencies that have 
come, to light. • 

• With: resources for staff develop-' - 
ment al an all-time low In most 
colleges tlifa Is frequently left to the 
goodwill and Initiative of colleagues. 

The rapid drying up of these 
resources has rung the effective death - 
knell for a staff appraisal system 
which fonctloned widely throughout 
the country and a patchwork ofmore 
or less formal local agreement - tpe 
annual Interview with the head of 
department 

Its aim L and this is the! key 
distinction from the DES proposals <- 
was staff development. In the Inter- 
view the Individual’s development' 
was , assessed, . any. shortcomings . 
analysed and solutions proposed. / 

Then resources for staff develop-, 
ment became In short supply ahd the' 
interviews became a ritualistic shfttn , 

: - or ceased: to; happen at all.. • 

The labour leader of the local 
education authorities on the Bufn-: 
ham Further Education Committee, 
Mr, John Pearmap, has already been 
talking In terms of assessment linked 
to staff development. 

But Natfhe leaders have already 
seen his structure proposals tor- 


pedoed by the DES and see no 
prospect of the sums needed for staff 
development becoming available. 

And they arc firmly opposed to the 
Introduction of a system under which 
career and pay prospects would 
become the gift ofa lecturer’s head of 
department. 

Mr Trlesman said: 4, It would Intro- 
duce an. enormous hostage to fortune 
element to people's careers, 

’If someone came to believe their 
entire career advancement, even 
their movements through the salary 
scale, was dependent op the head It 
would be a very brave or foolish act to 
disagree with the head.” 

In educational terms the disincen- 
tive lo criticism would lead to ossi- 
fication In the colleges when rapid 
adaptation to changing needs was 
required, according to the union. 

And by undermining collective 
bargaining It would threaten a rein- 
traduction of and accentuation of the 
pre-Burnham period with local dis- 
cretion .virtually at departmental 
level, 

’Tt is a prescription for loss of 
morale and chaos,” Mr Trlesman 
said. 

His prediction of a strong reaction 
by the union membership Is borne 
out by the agenda For next Mayfo 
annual conference which has several 
hostile motions. ' 

"Colleges are small and often In- 
cestuous little worlds where who Is In 
and who Is not In are clearly known, 

! "This Is Just about liveable with 
under (he present system. Put this In 
and they will become pressue cookers 
and everyone knows it.” 

David Jobbins 
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Jon Turney concludes his two-part series on the Natural Environment Research Council 


When Sir Hermann Bondi retired as 
chairman of the Natural Environment 
Research Council Iasi autumn, (he 
Department of Education and Science 
could not find anyone prepared to take 
over for the next five years. The 
council's problems - too little money, 
too many staff, lack of political support 
- were already evident. 

The current chairman. Mr Hugh 
Fish, agreed to serve for a year, and 
DES-appointcd headhunters are now 
looking for a full- term appointee. Mr 
Fish presides over the first stages of the 
council's radical new corporate plan, 
which calls for shedding one third of 
the council's staff, reshaping scientific 
priorities and changing tne administra- 
tion to give stronger control over work 
done in NERC institutes. 

The council’s problems and the 
proposed solutions were outlined here 
last week. But .what will happen now? 
What will Mr Fish pass on to his 
successor? He faces strong opposition 
from trades unions, institute directors, 
and from some powerful lobbies out- 
side the council. And critics of the plan 
say the scale of job loss will undermine 
the NERC's science if the posts are 
shed by voluntary redu nancy or early 
retirement, even if the targets can be 
met. 


Options for the future 


One senior NERC institute director, 
who opposes the plan, sketches three 
possible outcomes, if headquarters 
presses ahead with the plan as it 
stands, he foresees a complete mess. If 
there is some backing off from the 
targets and timetable in the current 
plan - and Mr Fish has said he would 
rather see some modification of the 
details than be forced to use compul- 
sory redundancies - maybe there is a 
way forward. The third alternative, 
from this institute perspective, is the 
break-up of the council. 

This option is gaining strong support 
in some quarters. It arises because the 
NERC has always been a motley 
collection of establishments, and 
several of its component institutes see 
advantages in being answerable to 
different government agencies. The 
most powerful lobby speaks of behalf 
of the British Geological Survey, the 
largest and oldest institute. 

The BGS's director, Dr Malcolm 
Brown, admits he has felt the institute 
should have another home ever since 
he arrived there from Durham Uni- 


versity. He argues there is little con- 
nection between geologicul surveying 
and the rest of environmental science. 
He would like to see the BGS reconsti- 
tuted along similar lines to the Ordn- 
ance Survey, perhaps answering to the 
Department of Energy, currently its 
biggest customer. 

That would account for around half 
of the NERC's current work. Else- 
where, the Institute of Terrestrial 
Ecology would not be averse to getting 
reacquainted with the Nature Conser- 
vancy Council, with whom it was 
united until the early 1970s. The 
British Antarctic Survey could go to 
the Foreign Office, In recognition of 
the strategic importance of the Antarc- 
tic. The Institute of Oceanographic 
Sciences and the other, smaller insti- 
tutes would have to be found other 
paymasters, or combined with accom- 
modating universities. And the 
NERC’s money for academic work in 
universities could be better adminis- 
tered by the Science and Engineering 
Research Council, conveniently adja- 
cent to the NERC's headquarters. 


Variants of this recipe have been 
promoted by the journal Nature, by 
Professor John Dewey of Durham 
University, a geologist who resigned 
from the council when the plan was 
published, by Professor John Sutton of 
imperial College, another eminent 
geologist, and by others behind the 
scenes. How to bring it about? The 
geologists want an inquiry into the 
council, with the plan frozen pending 
the findings of an independent inves- 
tigation. 


up or agreed by the Advisory Board 
for the Research Councils. This seems 
unlikely, although the suggestion has 
been put directly to Sir Robin Nichol- 
son, the Prime Minister's chief scien- 
tific adviser by Sir Peter Kent, another 
geologist and ex-chairman of the 

Aside from the ABRC's reluctance 
to raise the prospect of losing one of its 
charges from the research council fold, 
there would have to be some reason to 
believe that the environmental sci- 
ences would be better off under re- 


vised administrative arrangement, 
But the reins on public expenditures 
no looser in the Department of Em, 
gy, for example, than they are in t v. 
DES. If the overall size of the sdeo» 
cake is fixed, the call for an i„q2 
looks more like a ploy by thegeoloUh 
to increase their share after theUiw 
failed to convince the ABRC of tbeij 
case on its scientific merits. Earth 
scientists point out there isn’t a slrwu 
geologist on the Advisoiy Board. foi 
that is easily rectified. 

Another pointer to the future is the 
way the board stuck to its guns when 
similar, though slightly less draitie 
restructuring was imposed on the Agri- 
cultural ana Food Research CouikH 
two years ago. The board also went to 
great lengths to win a few milUoa 
pounds extra from the DES to help pn 
redundancy costs in the AFRC, uJ 
the NERC should benefit from this too 
over the next two or three years. SliB, 
the earth scientists will continue their 
campaign, and they have set ups 

S to brief MPs on die state o I 
lg for geology and geophysics. 

But for the moment, the plan looks 
like going ahead, with many smalto 
battles along the way. No wonder no 
one wanted the job. 




A small story with 
a sad ending . . . 



The sea-floor sonar scanner, Gloria, in action 
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Getting ahead with the hard sell 


The Natural Environment Research 
Council has to get oqfThere and sell, 
i Its nevr corporate plan makes It clear 
the natUurs environmental resear- 
chers must become moire commer- 
cially minded. With Income from 
both the divil science Vote and com-, 
ltilsrions from, govehiment depart-- 
meutsset to destine, (hecouncil's aim 
la tq find new customers for Its 
expertise. It tea path the other 
research councils may soon have to 

follow; 

■ The ftian doing the selling. Is Dr 
Keith Harrap, director of the 
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NERC's research marketing group. 

A scientist himself, he recognizes that 
not a!j his colleagues welcome the 
new demands made oh them, “There 
are many scientists In NERC who 
don't like my sort of thinking,” he 
says, Dr Hari-ap regards the NERC 
as a microcosm of tne Briljsh seten- 
flflc community In this respect, With 

■ Bpt he Is adamant that student 
mutt Beta gootTas a phpcK He has 
had wws for'lHs&ntfets whothlnk 
If lwy tan jutt w^atheir the; coming 

‘ bad patch, tmf.godd; old days 'of 
, cOridslly-o'rlented research :iyiJl .re-’ ' 
turn. It In up to Ufo: scientists tiv 
.! generate the wealth base whkh will 
vjuhd the othtf.research they want to 

■ : do i he Insists,' : ; -/v r ■ 

Dir thuH-ajj :carne to ' the co urtcil’s 

.< Swindon' headquarters oner a suc- 
cessful carte rM himtarobWotfst )n 
gr^RC’itMUI^teorvlrok^y, In 

He joined ttorketlng 


many of Its scientists In the develop- 
ing world. V'l" 

One NERC Institute which has 
already proved this Is the Institute of 
‘ Hydrology bl Oxfordshire, Which has 
built up unrivalled expertise In the 
movement of water through the soli 
and between ground and air. The 
Institute's consultancy service Is used 
widely by engineers working on pro-' 
Ject8 In Britain and overseas and is to 
some extent a model for the way. Dr 
Harrap would like other NERC 
establishments to develop, 

Thls.wbrk noyr brings In £500,000 
a year, around , a quarter .of the 
Hydrology Institute's Income from 
contract Work, and brings . the 
laboratory's Income from outside 
commissions to well . over half its 
annual budget. That itself may be a 
problem, as pushing the short-term 
work much higher could threaten the 
: viability, of some of the longer-term 
ni-ujecU needed ho underpin /Uie . 
Institute's overall programme. A 
• But- there wlH fif pressure to go 
■■ higher as the couiiqU'i Corporate plan 
set a target of 30 per cent a y tor or the 
. total expenditures tome from com- 
, missions for applied wtoR byVl990. 

. Since the total Includes tuuVdralty 
grants and central services arid admi- 
\ idstrelion, Individual ■, Institutes WllP 
■ 4 : h&ve to raise ifrelk/ commissions Well 
; beybfto SOmef cefltiof Income. Arid 
.1 .Bke the Institute -tor. TerrteU 
^•riri Ewlogj,,; or Djr frtorap's 6$ 

■ 1 borne flte Institute of Virology pull In 


drawing up the NERC's hew list of 
priorities between what the market 
seeks and what the researchers want 
to develop. 

Another strategic preoccupation Is ■ 
exploiting the Inventions made In 
council-backed work, Its Intellectual 
property. The environmental, scien- 
ces depend heavily bn specialized 
instruments and NERC institutes 
have an abundance of skills for 
developing lucrative new devices. 
The best current example is the 
sea-floor sonar scanner, Gloria, de- 
veloped, by the Inriltiite of Oceanog- 
raphic Sciences, much in demand by. 
tiie Americans. 

Dr Harrap.; looks forward to the 
dbappearancei of the British . Tech- 
nology Group's ' responsibility for 
research council work &s “an odpor- 1 
(unity to do something more dyna- 
mic". The council Is talking to lead- 
ing private sector , brokers to work 
out. where to; go next, arid Is alto 
discussing links With private coin- 
paoles who have copio to Swindon 
seekingdadsmodeUed on the iriedlc- 
-al research council’s Initial ties with 
the biotechnology company Celltech, 

The research marketing group also 
-finds the Treasury’s tulto. on spend- 
: tog money to k specified financial 
yearlrksome^and may look toward 


A typical Friday at the Institute of 
Oceanographic Sciences laboratory at 
Taunton to Somerset is no longer 
complete without the lunchtime leav- 
ing party. Wine in plastic cups, 
peanuts, wit and fond reminiscence are 
now blended with gallows humour 
prompted by the impending closure of 
the laboratory. With scientific staff 
faced with a choice between moving to 
Wormley in Surrey’s stockbroker belt 
or Bidston on Merseyside, the trickle 
of leavers has now turned into a flood. 

The demise of IOS Taunton is a 
small story from the perspective of the 
whole of the NERC, but a telling one. 
For the problems sustaining the 
laboratory's work after , the closure 
may presage larger difficulties as the 
council’s restructuring programme 
proceeds. 

The original idea was simple, the 
IOS has three components. Losing 
Taunton, a not particularly preposses- 
sing laboratory of 50-odd people in 
temporary buildings on the outskirts of 
the town, would cut costs and contri- 
bute to cutting the total of NERC sites. 

The plan was to transfer scientific 
staff or one of the other two laborator- 
ies,- the group working on waves to 
Surrey and those on undersea sedi- 
ments to Merseyside. The scientist 
presiding over the split now, following 
the recent retirement of the Institute’s 
director Mr Malcolm Tucker Is Dr 
Keith Dyer, head of the sediment 
group. He has been watching his staff 
ever since the changes were mooted in 
mld-1983. 

The losses stem from a combination 
of the lack of appeal of Merseyside, 
tribal loyalty to tne Taunton labora- 
tory, opportunities outside, and uncer- 
tainty over the future of the NERC. A 
fresh batch of resignations came with 
the publication of the council's corpo- 
. ■ rate plan. There are people going now 
wHo don't want to go, but see no future 


done at Bidston. Indeed, It is rears 
the nuclear plant at Windscale which 
has been the subject of a number of the 
group’s studies on dispersal of radkmo- 
Five effluent clinging to mud particles. 
And other work on coastal protection 
is not tied to a single site. But those left 
fear the group's weakness will become 
an excuse to stop work on sediments 
altogether. Dr Dry says the wort 
needs “an injection of faith" for i 
couple of years, but all NERCstaffart 
wondering if their areas can survive. 1 

The outlook is little better for ap- 
plied work on waves, where Taunt* 
staff arc to join groups doing smrfbr 
work in Surrey. Dr Ted Pitt, wh 
began work for the NERG at the 
Surrey site before coming to Taunt®, 
will now return, one of the few w» 
will make the transfer. He *PP« a ^ 
the wish to have all the council s 
on waves under one roof, but woma 
that key Instrument technicians an: 
being lost, a& well as wave analys s 
have already left. Like many In W 
IOS, he foresees eventual cenwj» 
tion of the whole Institute in Swreyj- 
long way from the oceanography 
dream or a new establishment sowr 
whore on the coast. • 

The Taunton snga will be ow irW 
the autumn, when tho buildings . 


mom wnicn ovonuu*a 
Keith Dyer's forthcoming tcxlboojg, 
ocean sediment will be ihe institiflfl . 
epitaph, as he puts it, 


me nope IS UWI Uic 
turing the NERC has in mind w m 
greater benefits than thechahgttis • 
IOS. Staff at Taunton stress twf 6 "": 


IOS. Staff at Taunton stress 
real financial gain from tre 
Although this was admitted, tbfl jw ■ 
tual message was “they were gojoi. 
shut us down end that was ihsjvffi 
remaining staff member recpin^aR 
while the larger changes to 1 


the British tech- . • <■!© plan. Thfcre are people going now remaining staff member re^iw-iug. 
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- thtoa more a vna- He Actively faces building up the .years Rave not blen so ^ W 

sediment koud from scratch to Bid- morale, the Taunton case sh^l 


sediment group from scratch In Bid- 
ston. , Qf the 33 people originally 
opposed to go north, from Taunton or 
piiriley, . five . from -Wbrmley fas- 
tened to: join othdr research 

arid all but' seven or eight . 

Taunton staff have left.- Some of those 
are; likely to retire early or take other 
jobs between now ana August- when 
tfte laboratory finally doses., . 

Mh the, abstract, ..there to ho reason 
why thp work on sediments cannot bfc 


.youis nnvc uui m ■ 

morale, the Taunton <»« 
easy it is to undermine research 
which are hard to ; build up: 

It has also left a residue ot 

which will harden the t/fld* 


One long-time worker frt 
who will not be moving* saysfc 

"We’re a stopll unit, and vgw 

very good team* N°W *we . 
wrecked to make science 
business” 
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preatorc on the successful contract- 
wlqneto to. fry even harder 
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. companies to act as marketing agents 
. for different sectors of NERC work; 

; " : If these ventures all work. ' the 
cotomerical side of the NERC will be 
several lumps ahead of tHe : other 

; kfeaehrth 1 counritoi 1 and ■ sta ' 

chance of helplnk support 
skles” research Which ^ , v 
carry on. If tiot^ the prospect is of 
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In the social 
sciences only one 
figure comes near 
the influence of 
Marx, . . Anthony 
Giddens assesses 
the enormous task 
facing the great 
man’s new editors 


Weber was a voluminous writer, who 
contributed many ephemeral pieces to 
weeklies and daily newspapers. Why 
bother, to attempt to collect together 
all this material some six decades after 
their author’s death7 A full edition of 
Marx's writings can perhaps be justi- 
fied, given the practical Influence these 
have had upon 20th century world 
history . But is Weber quite to the same 
league, his immense influence in social 
sdence notwithstanding? In the view 
of Wolfgang Mommsen and his fellow 
editors there are several reasons why 
these questions should be answered in 
the affirmative. A good deal of We- 
ber’s output bas never been published 
-according to Mommsen not far short 
of 20 per cent of the material that still 
exists. Thus some 3,000 of Weber's 
letters were preserved by his wife, 
Marianne, together with a range of 
other writings. Many of these are of 
course of trivial importance. But they 
do contain texts which are invaluable 
in illuminating aspects of Weber's 
more significant works. 

Every effort will be made to estab- 
lish precisely the dates on which 
particular texts^ or versions of particu- 
lar texts, were actually written. This 
will allow a far more precise evaluation 
of Weber's thought both with regard to 
politics and with regard to sociological 
thought than has hitherto been the 
ate. The intention of the editors of the 
project is to produce a complete 
roftical edition* of Weber’s writings. 


Oyer the past century the social 
sciences have produced only one 
[Igure to rival the Influence of Marx. 
Max Weber may not, like his prede- 
cessor, have Inspired movements of 
political revolution, but his writings 
have consistently stimulated both 
devoted support and the most bitter 
controversy. He was In a sense the 
first “post-Marxist”. That is to say, 
he acknowledged the Importance of 
Marx's work and drew extensively 
from It; but he was swlngetogly 
critical of some of Marx's most 
cherished Ideas and particularly of 
the practical aspirations of his follow- 
ers. In his own day this brought him 
into conflict with both sides of the 
political spectrum. His scathing dis- 
missal or revolutionary Marxism 
separated him Irrevocably from the 
left, while hb acceptance of the 
validity of certain of Marx's basic 
views helped distance him from the 
right. 

In 1964 the German Sociological 
Association held a Max Weber 
centenary conference. The occasion 
was marked by the most acrid wrang- 


between Weber's Ideas and the sub- 
sequent rise of fascist Ideology. Some 
of the issues raised by Mommsen 
came to the fore at the conference. 




Weber und die Deutsche Politik ( Max 
Weber and German Politics). The 
work was -and remains to this day- 
tile finest study of Weber's political 
views and Involvements. But It con- 
tained an appendix arguing that 
there were some indirect connections 


especially to the lectures delivered 
there by Raymond Aron and Herbert 
Marcuse, Marcuse in particular pro- 
duced a stinging diatribe against 
Weber's pernicious Influence, draw- 
tog in some part on Mommsen’s 
book. 

The debates surrounding Momm- 
sen’s Interpretations have lost their 
pungency with the ftirther passing of 
time and Mommsen himself has come 
to be accepted as a supporter of 
Weber rather than a critic. In fact he 
has been one of the main Initiators of 
a massive new project concerned 
with Weber: tbe preparation of a 
Weber Gesamtausgabe - a complete 
edition of the great man's writings. 
The project has proved as Im- 
mediately controversial as every- 
thing connected with Weber seems to 
have been. The first three volumes 
have now appeared but have not thus 
tor elicited a happy reception In 
Germany. One notable author, 
Wilhelm Hennls, himself a well- 
known Weber scholar, has dismissed 
the whole project as of no great value, 
likely to disclose little that is now 
about Weber's work. Other review- 
ers have not been much more charit- 
able. Yet tbe collected edition Is 
supported and organized by some of 
the most distinguished Interpreters of 
Weber In addition to Mommsen. 


V 



Maximizing Weber 


editors will both seek to correct lapses 
w uje existing texts and to supply 
wailed analyses of their provenance. 

• to the case of Weber's two most, 
ftoowned works. The Protestant Ethic 


and Economy and Society, this will 
pose very considerable problems. The 
first of there was originally published 
in no less than three different versions, 
as two sets of articles and then subse- 
quently as a book. These will all 
appear to the collected edition, but a 
rigorous attempt yrill be made to assess 
the relation of each to the others. One 
can only wish the editors luck in this 
enterprise, as in the even more formid- 
able task of sorting through Economy 
and Society. Although published by 
Weber’s executors as an Integrated 
work, a good case can be made to the 
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effect that it consists of several quite 
different segments, which Weber nev- 
er intended to be closely connected 
with one another. 

The methodological section which 
introduces the existing version of the 
book is a reworking of earlier articles, 
perhaps not even intended by Weber 
for publication. The lengthy discussion 
of religion may have been conceived as 
a self-contained work. Certainly it was ' 
written at quite a different period from 
the famous sections on the state and 
authority. Given that these matters are 
highly contentious aihong Weber scho- 
lars it Will be interestinglndeed to see ■ 
how the editors of the new project 
intend to attempt to resolve them. ' 

The massive size of the uodertaklng 
to produce the_polJectcd edition can be 
gauged from the time that it wijl take to 
Bring it to a successful conclusion. The 
project will occupy the organizing 
group for the next 15 years. Some 30 
main volumes will . be produced, 
together with seven volumes of letters 
and perhaps some collections of We- 
ber’s lecture notes. Naturally, such a 
project necessitates an enormous ln» 
vestment from the publisher. - The 
volumes produced so far are of beauti- 


to play more and more of an active part 
in politics. During the First World War 
he produced a wide variety of political 
journalism, and to the snort period 
between the ending of the war and his 
death he made a variety of important 
political speeches, For the whole of his 
lib he was : preoccupied with the need 


democracy for their own sake. But he 
came strongly to advocate the need for 
a push towards democracy in Germany 
as a necessary element of a state which 
could respond to the pressures of the 
modem world. For Weber democracy 
has to be combined with strong politic- 
al leadership to any state with preten- 
sions to being among the leading 


most scholars wiU want to persuade 
their university library to order them 
rather than investing in them them- 
selves. Mohr, Webers publisher in his 
lifetime) is also the house responsible 
for the new edition. There can be no 
doubt that for the publisher as for their 
academtoedltpjx we project is soipe- 

tbing of a labour of love tether than a 
purely commercial proposition - sure- 
ly a phenomenon distinctly unusual in 
the publishing field. ... L - “ 
Of the three volumes which nave 
appeared thus far, easily the most 
Interesting to that concerned Wth We- 
ber’s political writings (and edited by 
Mommsen). Weber Was always insis- 
tent that academic activity should be 
kept prdtected from the bufictihgs of 
politics The props gatiori 6f political 
view?,accordlng 


In tfte.iinlveislty; which must be ting e- ; 
miridedly dedicated, to. the impartial 
assessment of knowledge. But Into q d 
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attentive listener Is Ernst Toller 


not mean that Inte 
eschew 


Weber Hito- 

b roles in the - 


most energetic fashion pc^bte. . 
psychological anxieties that bit deeply 
into hi! teaching career. did not. stop 
him being actively engaged .in the; 
political arena for the greater (part of . . 
his adult life- When L |ta youggs| e..he 
was elected to a chafratF^ibure-hls 

insistence on. the purity of , the 
academic sphere notyritbstandtog-he 
chore to deliver an loauguraJ addresa . 

of a directly .political character/ 


political speeches. For the whole of his 
life he was : preoccupied with the need 
of Germany to forge a position as one 
. of the leading world powers. An 
encyclopaedic writer, whose know- 
ledge of civilizations outside of the 
West Was remarkable, some of tljd 
; most general themes in his- work 
connect in a very direct way with fils 
specific political preoccupations. His 
concern with the nature of leadership'^- • 
which has helped to introduce the term 
"charisma" into everyday language - 
derived in no small part from his 
observation of the part played by 
Bismark In creating a unified German 
state. The theme of bureaucracy, 
which crops up in such a major way in 
all his work, was intimately related to 
his assessment of tbq virtues apd the 
shortcomings of the Prussian civil 
service.. 

All these things give the volume on 
Weber’s political writings And involve- 
ments a particular importance , and the 
readerwho peruses the volume ini any 
detail will not be disappointed. It 1 
consists of writings arid speeches from 
the First World War period, A sepa- 
rate volume, also to be edited , by 
Mommsen, will be given over to the 
intense feyer of political activity which 
gripped Weber during the final two 
; yfcars of his life. The current volume 
: does not have a grept deal of new 
material to offer, compared to that 
avail able before, but the skill and caTe 
which has. gone into assembling it is 
evident oh every page. Some of the 
material it contains is of essential 
significance for evaluating the trend of 
: development of Weber's thought at 
(he time hie was writing major sections 
pf what has become Economy and . 
Society. Others are of enduring signifi- 
cance to their, own right. : 

Weber reveals himself to be a pas- 
sionntb,- although by no means uncri- 
tical, supporter of the German war > 

■ effort. His articles and speeches in the . 

; earlier port of (he war- are dominated 

1 by the concern with Germany’s' geo^- ' 
politjcaiiolc in relation to allied- and 
' the.enemy powers. Towards thelattor 
years of tile conflict he begun -to turn 
increasingly (o questions of political 
and sodaa reform. He came progress 
slvely moro dearly to see Ihpt, even if 
Germany should .emerge relatively 
: unscathed from thq hostilities, a new 
social order would be- required from 
that which originally launched the 
country into ,the war. , 

-Weber -was never a “liberal demo- 
crttV byconviction -that is> he did not ■ 


K rs - the very emphasis which 
msen got into so much trouble 
about when ne suggested a connection 
to subsequent National Socialism. 
Whether such a suggestion commands 
any credence or not, Weber's observa- 
tions on the origins, arid the travails, of 
democracy have as much cogency now 
as they had when they were originally 
penned. 

The volume also contains his - 
. observations .about- the development 
of democracy, and then of socialist 
revolution, -In Russia; arid a renowned 
assessment at the. likely prospects of 
socialism In general. It was these in- 
terventions among others that so deep- 
ly alienated Weber from the left of bis 
day. Anyone of left or liberal inclina- 
tions reading these today will no doubt 
come away witb more mixed feelings 
that Weber's political adversaries had 


at the time. For intermingled with the 
sharp denunciations of radical politics 
wo find analyses of the most prescient 
. kind inretotion to subsequent develop- 
ment?. Even the most fervent of 
socialists today has to accept that the 
threat of bureaucratic state despotism, 
signalled by Weber as closely in- 
volved with the advance of socialism , is 
a -fundamental issue to be confronted 
by anyone attempting to promote basic 
social reform. 

There are no plans in the immediate 
future for on English translation of the 
Weber collected edition. No doubt It 
will never be translated as a whole, For 
anyone with sufficient interest in We- 
ber to want to delve deeply into the 
details of Weber's writings is likely to 
be able to do so in the original. Those 
with a less scholarly concern with 
Weber’s work already have a range of 
translations of his major writings avail- 
able lo them. Therefore it is to be 
hoped that at least some libraries 1 n the 
English-speaking countries will be pre- 

E ared to entertain . the expense of 
uying (he new German edition in its 
entirety. . 

It will be a completelv indispensable 


enq. { think the critics of the project to 
be mistaken. It may be that the 
collected edition will not turn up 
anything dramatic that will cause ua (0 
revise all our previous interpretation 
of Weber's work . It is not even likely to 
make for any significant reduction In 
the rancorous debates which continue 
to surround. Weber's ideas. But is is 
certainly going to help shift the ground 
of those debates. No one who does not 
hayp accesS to It will be able in future to 
write with authority about the nature 
or development of Weber’s ideas. 

The authoy 
Co 
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hymn of the republic 
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As predicted, the political and 
ideological lines in Washington are 
now sharply drawn. And the spot- 
light is on higher education. The 
ultimate fate of Reagan administra- 
tion proposals for colleges and uni- 
versities. ns well as for the students 
that attend them, is anything but 
certain. 

In his 1986 budget, President 
Reagan proposed severe cuts for 
higher education. The biggest 
budget savings would come at the 
expense of students. It is estimated 
that virtually ail of the more than five 
million students now receiving 
federal grants or loans would face 
some reduction and approximately 
one million students would lose ail 
federal aid. Students whose families 
lack financial resurces would likely 
be hardest hit, with their choice of 
institutions limited substantially. 
Many middle-income students 
would be totally removed from eligi- 
bility for both grants and loans. 


Federal budget director Mr David 
Stockman justified these drastic re- 
ductions by saying they were needed 
to “cqrrect policy and budgetary 
impacts of an unrestrained 20-year 
binge”. The document said the aid 
programmes "indiscriminately 
sprayed assistance at students re- 
gardless of income for almost any 
conceivable type of education". Mr 
Stockman also said that the nation's 
colleges were not worried about 
"students" or “equity" but about 
“financing their budgets”. 

In sharp response, the heads of 
. several higher education groups told 
Mr Stockman: “You’re right about 
one thing. College administrators 
are indeed worried about financing 
their budgets, as-well they should be, 
just as you undoubtedly are Worried ' 
about financing yours, as well you. 
should. More than anything, Mr 
Stockman, educators are concerned 
about their students. That's why 
they are educators. More than any- 
thing, after the welfare of their 
students, educators are worried ab- 
out equity. That’s why,' with their 
advocacy and congressional action, 
we have equal educational' ;pppqr- ‘ 
turtity In lliis country, buttressed by . 
iho student-aid programmes that 
yon would cut back. t 


, "We are surprised and chagrined 
that you would seek to ascribe selfish ; 
motivations to educators who de- 
fend this nation’s advances toward - 
equalizing opportunity and inviting 
the least among us, in forms of 
financial; well-being;. to share in our 
national resources anil our future.” 
President Reagan, like Mr Stock- 
man, has stated that federal student 
assistance must.ire reserved for the 
needy, but higher education repre- 
sentatives fear that such a policy 
would result In a drop In enrolments 
overall r hu,rt already financially bur- 
dened institutions, and shut 1 the 



doors of some private institutions 
that now barely survive. 

Mr William Dennett, the recently 
confirmed Secretary of Education, 
heated up the debate with his strong 
suport of (he president's proposed 
cutbacks and also with his confronta- 
tional aproach to higher education. 
In his first news conference as secret- 
ary, Mr Bennett said that some 
students now receiving federal aid 
would have to consider giving up 
stereos, automobiles, and “three 
weeks at the beach" in order to pay 
for their college education. Mr Ben- 
nett said he had “some problems 
with the notion" that government is 
responsible for assuring that “every 
student can go to the college of his or 
her choice".- 

Mr Leon Botstein, president of 
Bard College in New England, 
joined the debate, attacking both the 
style and substance of the new 
secretary’s position. Mr Botstein 
wrote in the New York Times that 
"by trying to strip higher education 
of its conceits, he trivializes its 
importance. Better college educa- 
tion for the largest number of Amer- 
icans is as crucial to . the national 
welfare as any weapons system on 
the drawing boards. Colleges need 
bettermanagement and tougher cur- 
ricula, but we also need a secretary 
who does not bludgeon educators 
and offer caricatures of education. 
By seeking to convince lawmakers 
and the public to cut spending, Mr 
Bennett discourages young people 
from reaching for the best possible 
education - not just what their 
parents can pay for." 


Congressional lawmakers have 
also voiced strong opposition to -the 
president’^ proposals. Republican 
leaders on the key higher education 
committees - Senator Robert Staf- 
ford. spdRepr^sentaUve James Jef- 
fords, both of Vermont -have added 
strong protests to the expected out- 
cries of democratic leaders. Even 
lobbyists for interests other than 
colleges and universities volunteer 
to. lawmakers: "whatever you do, 
don’t puli back pn student aid". j 
‘While everyone agrees that there 1 
have ( been 1 abuses hi; student aid 
(givingheip to itudents really not In. 
need of, aid, for instance), and also 
that (here has been some bureaucra- 
tic mishandling of programmes (fail- 
ing to Crackdown ort loan defaulters 
to the extent necessary), there still is 
enormous support for the notion 
that -student aid , has been, an ex- 
traordinarily wise federal Invest- 
ment; 

After decades of defining higher 
education, as a public good aqd 
encouraging both student access and 
. choice, administration leaders arc 
now challenging both. The federal 
; role in education, which has come to 
be viewed as fundamental to both 
individual development and to the 
well-being of the nation, is now 
questioned. The .urgency of the 
debate is dear and the outcome will~ 
dTamatpIl^th, (u* M r|6 . of, 
higher education and the nation.' 


Putting 
some 
HEART 
into the 
matter 

Narrative was the theme of this 
year’s Gregynog conference 
organized by Cardiff’s Higher 
Education Action Research 
Team (HEART) and held at the 
university’s mid-Wales centre 
shortly before Easter. After last 
year’s foray into managerial 
territory with the theme “the 
experience of higher education”, 
the organizers returned this year 
to the more literary preoccupa- 
tions typical of earlier Gregynog 
meetings. Their report follows - a 
narrative on a narrative . . . 

Five people are sitting around a table. 
Lunch is just over - its remains still 
strew the table. The group is attemp- 
ting to review the conference it has 
recently organized, from March 15—18 
at the University of Wales conference 
centre, Gregynog Hall. 

A: Can I begin with a difficulty? I don’t 
understand why we are producing this 
review. I quite understand that Peter 
Scott could hardly review a conference 
where he was himself a performer: but 
why us? I can't see what we have to say 
nor whom we hope to reach. I see no 
way of producing a review which 
would represent the various rela- 
tionships of the conference satisfac- 
torily. 

Even supposing this conversation 
were being tape recorded ... our 
individual voices would hardly give 
much sense of a conference where 
people drew, acted, sang, wrote poet- 
ry. Moreover, the range of individual 
voices gathered there was pretty li- 
mited. There were no scientist and few 
outsider the charmed circle of literary 
studies. How do we reach these absen- 
tees, if that’s what we want, to make 
them want tp come next year? 


B: Suppose we started .as if we were, 
producing copy for one of the impor- 
tant papers. You remember what Pe- 
ter said: "Editors always cut from the 
bottom. ..Get rid of your Qashy 
academic ideas about long sentences 


and arguments beautifully poised until 
their closing moments. Everything in 
the first 35 words and the rest is 
decoration.” 


. C: You mean, a catchy one-liner like 
"Sleazy academics blow taxpayers' 
money in weekend of high living." 

D: Do you mean, C, that we should 
deliberately play to the prejudices of 
the- gallery? Confirm their view of 
universities, and of the arts in particu- 
lar, as a bunch of poncey longhalrs 
playing at representing the consciences 
of Other people? 

C: Something 1 like that. How else 
could you sell them the image of 
academics sitting on -the floor about a 
large sheet of squared paper, taking 
turns to ink in the squares so as to 
make an illustration for the opening of 
Jan Morris's book on Venice? Or that 
delightful group grope on the first 
night -when we an' lay bn. (he floor, 
holding hands in a circle with the lights 
off anahad to pass a story oh (not quite 
mouth-to-mouth resuscitation , , 

D: Maybe your one-liner ought to' 
read: ’’Dirty weekend for the dons in 


darkest Wales." 

A: This very playfulness of yours is 
part of the problem. It isn’t enough lb, 
let the outside world - including the 
readers of -The THES - receive the 
false Impression that we turned our 
backs on real problems in favour of a 
carefully stage-managed regression to 
the kindergarten. 

If. you remember, .1 did some pre- 
liminary legwork to try and attract 
some of the scientists. Their reactions 
varied from the politely incredulous to 
the covertly hostile. /‘What kind of 
package are you offering?" they said. 
‘What aims? What methods? What 
anticipated results?” I felt so foolish. 

;AI I could say was: “It should be 
educational. “Narrative?" they said, 
"what’s that got to do with us? How do 
F9.»U thftj fo .our heads of depart- 
ment?” ■ 



B: One of the more ambiguous con- 
sequences of the limited group who 
came seems to me that people left 
questions like that on one side at an 
early stage in the proceedings and just 
got on with producing narratives of 
various sorts. We might have done 
more with those narratives by way of 
conclusion than we did. 

C: I get the sense that both of you are 
opposing playfulness in the name of 
clear goals and clear purposes; and I 
really must say something about that. 
Why does it nave to be an either/or 
situation? Take the talk we heard on 
The Literary Labyrinth : a book de- 
signed, if any were, to confirm the 
worst fears of the Telegraph reviewer 
about the future of English literary 
studies. 

What I remember of the talk makes 
me think the book had'clear, if covert, 
political and social aspirations: at the 
same time, what made me laugh was 
the sheer-playfulness of the whole 
exercise. The two readings don't can- 
cel out one another. In that sense, I see 
the book as a kind of metaphor for the 
conference as a whole. 

But I do think that the concept of 
playfulness actually needs reinstating: 
playfulness as ari alternative way of 
seeing, with its own IpjgiC and laws. We 
sell out if we accept the slide rule and 
the log tables as the measure of literary 
studies - and maybe of others as well. 


trenches with plum pudding and • 
soccer match afterwards. You simply 
can’t separate the act of narrative from 
the teaching of narrative (yes, even 
scientists, though how they would wish 
to define the narrative elements of 
their work, if at all, we never did find 
out) or from your own experiences 
inside and outride the classroom, on 
and off the page. 

C: Let me remindyouthat this wasn’t a 
conference as such, but, on the model 
of previous ventures in the Held, “a 


measure or itself. Let me remind you 
of the postgraduate manifesto - if I can 
call it that - from Kent, the one called 
‘narrating a future". That made a 

E owerful impression on me when 1 
card it. It confirmed my sense that the 
capacity to imagine a future- and what 
else were we doing? - imposes a duty 
on the seer to work towards the 
realization of his dream, for everyone. 
What 1 mean is, that you must 


I say, is not the message I expected to 
receive from the Conference: nor .the 
message that too narrow a concentra- 
tion on playfulness would deliver. 

D: The question, then, seems to be: 
“How to translate the inrights of the 
conference into meaningful action?” 
For me, an answer came -and the high 
point of the conference - in the taut 
about that highly original solution to 
the problem of processing information 
for a thesis. . ; 

The writer split himself Into two 
voices, both the voices ofreal people - 
himself- and the director of the! agency 

fimHine Vi!h wtmuv-li ' TI.. . n «> ....... 


funding his research, '.'The' one was 
committed precisely to the slide-rule 
economics of funding; the other to 


working hi the field, alongside the 
subjects of his research. (Arid can I 
also -say that the form of that thesis 
seems to me as gpod.an image of the 
overall thrust of the conference as the 
different styles and voices of 77ie 
Literary Labyrinth?) 




I can really feel. for the examiners. 
They must have felt as if they’d 
suddenly exchanged a black-and-white 
for a colour television; 

A: But ybu wouldn’t reckon all theses 
snoijld now be presented iri the form of 
dialogues, letters, plays, novels, would 
you? •: ; •. 

D: Of course not. That Would merely 
be replacing one orthodoxy with 
another. But I do think, if we are 
prepared to acknowledge the limita- 
tions of our own methods- within the 
Pnyacy of Gregynog, or a review in 
The THES — we nave to look seriously 
at (he alternatives. 

. Such a conference could never simp- 
ly be about play: Christmas Day in the 


S ot collaborators, staff and sty- 
together. 

I don’t suppose the publication of a 
small volume of poems produced at the 
poetry workshop represents a measur- 
able contribution to the theme o( the 
conference; but for me, the image of 
academics in a mini-collective , Xerox- 
ing, collating and stapling their work 
for the rest of us to see - at least, they 
would have stapled it if the stapler 
hadn't broken - is as good a sign as any 
of the outcome of tne conference. 

D: I also take as a sign of Its succeri, 
what B seems to deplore, Its Uck rf 
formal conclusions.! was really moved 
by the way the groups worked on 
Sunday with the story I gave the 
leaders on Friday. When the groups 
returned it to me ip full session on 
Monday - one made a ballad of It, om 
a thriller - it was like being given back 
several versions of myself j it was Krily, 
enriching. 

B: What I mean about lack of forroal 
conclusions came up with the other 
exercise, when a story passed from 
person to person throughout the con- 
ference and had eventually to be 
reconstructed from the written copies 
of every fifth retelling by the person 
who heard it last of all. ; 

That exercise raised all sort? p* 
fascinating questions - about tqe foroc 
of aural memory In a preliterate soa®-, 
ty and its relative atrophy in our own 
(now much we couldn’t remember « 
the stories we heard, even tiw wm? “ 
the hero, for goodness sakel); about 
our tendency to move from a com™' 
to an archetypal situation ps we rewro 
the story (you remember, the 
became quite earty on a woodcutter oa 
the estate and stuck therel) . 

didn’t have time -or, by then, energy 
to, take up these questions. 

C: Yes. It is possible that we o?rf* , 
loaded the play school with too m&l 
activities, put what was 
. the sheer amount the groups manage 
to cover. ■ , -' rl ■.•’ '• 

A: I don’t think we’re wy rwprjr 
writing the report than When . 
started. • •' • . 

B: Well, whatever eto we'dc 1 or don ; 
Say, I think we should foU alwut 
very moving sfory fronl El Sriyadt*- . 

D: You riiean. the story pf . 

union mari- killed and dlsmcrnpei ’ 
whose friends forced the ^ 
reassemble. the body like-® ^ 
ask forgiveness of |t and (hen rernaso 

the myrdefors unharmed so as to bfw . 

the cydd Of violence? ; > ' 

B: NOt that so rimcli tKri - 

desperate ; situation, Utei'ature f®^-/ 

into its bwin.- In the foce . 0 ^^. 

horrors, the wrifor . felt 

enough ro.be a P«?t.; Arid djtot tnj. 

people tell her: 'faeyer bp 

being a poet; in -prison, on theogjj: 

.fleid, poetry helps to-.jjM^Sw 

when waiting |S terrible. 

which we are fighting oimnof be w'^ 

out poets.”: - _ ■■ v- •; 

n- That misfit h« H t*odd W8V tO,C W 


!®SfiasgfiSSIS^ 

the middle. 
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Events 


Continuing exhibitions: 

To April 20. Triangle Centre, Aston 
University. Down and Out in Paris and 


.. ..“ii 1? to May ... — . 

‘Pbwrit# of Manchester. Sophocles 1 
Otdlpuskex. 

1 AM 23 to 27. Triangle Centre, Aston 


NoftheNatlpnalft 
Caretaker by Pinter, 

.April 24 to 27. Arts Centre, University 
g^antick. TTie Kenilworth Gang 


Mirth* - ... 

by Jean- Jacques Bernard . 

Lyttelton Theatre , 

AprjkW 8 from tomorrow; first night ■ 

“To uatne is to destroy. To suggest is 
g cre ate;w WlshfulTy ascribed .(o 
KlfW, J ean-Ja<iques Bernard’s 
jh. feet evokes , the aims and 


11- “ yuc rirei worm war,. 
StSlSJ 1 pf Chekhov and 

B 6n tord and his associ- 
t0 develop a drama free of 
pomp ahd he'mfl!. n “fhpnfra 




Peter Dewint 1784-1849: landscape 
painting.. 

To April 21. Kettle’s Yard, Cam- 
bridge. Edward Wright: graphic work 
and painting. 

To April 27. City Museum and Art 
Gallery, Bristol. Prints by Manet. 

To April 27. John Hansard Gallery, 
University of Southampton. Photographs 
by Josef Koudelka. 

To April 28. City Gallery. York. 
Working with Colour: paintings by 
Bridget Riley. 

To April 28. Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. William Stake Mur- 
rsjg^studlo pottery of the 1920s and 

To April 28. Walker Gallery, Liver- . 
Birth of the Ark Royal: an 
exhibition exploring aspects of Chambrd 
Hardman's famous photograph. Also, 
German expressionist prints. 

To May 4. Mappin Gallery, Sheffield, 
The British Art Show. 

To May 4. Harris Museum, Preston. 
Still Life: a new life. 

New exhibitions: . 

From April 19. Museum of Modern 
Art, Oxford. Late de Chirico: paintings, 
suture, drawings' and graphic work 

Erom April 18. City Art Centre, 
Edinburgh. Munch and the Workers. 

From April T9. Hatton Gallery, New- 
mstle upon Tyne. Malta: the logic of 
muelnaiion. 

From April 19. Impressions Gallery, 
rob Colour Photographs from the 
ron Security Administration -1935- 

IrU, ■ . 

Events: > 

April 15 to 20. Rlverafde Theatre, New 
wafodty of Ulster. Theatre Ulster pre- 
*«H* That Woman at Rathard by Sam 
Habra Bell. 

, Aprif 18 to May 11. Contact Theatre. 
Unbersfty of Manchester. Sophocles 5 


'4 ■ 


between and behind the spoken word 
could be applied to the “little murders 1 ’ 
of everyday experience. 

Bernard's father Tristan was a slick 
and popular boulevard playwright; a 


.bourgeois comeroeg.ox » 

become mandatory for the avant-garde 
tq detest after Ibsen. His-fon purged 
iplott of their artifice and dialogue of its 
polish, but a few paternal tricks sur- 
vived. In Martine, first: produced in 
1922, the discreet skeleton of a well- 
made play ensures that incoheraicis 
remains on the level of the individual 
utterance, rather than of action. 

A young journalist Returns from the 
luev trv h!n ftfJHlHfllBtHfir’S .HC 


' financially vulnerable commitments: 
to challenge the insularity of the 
English theatre. Not thar Bernard 
ought to be-a worthy chore. His 
"theatre of the. unexpressed” belongs 
to the general liberation of actors’ and 
directors’ skills from the dead weight 
of rant, stars and spectacle thar both 
i thB fe&Iist and expressionist wings or. 
: theatrical modernism worked to prom- 
ole. To John FoWleS, "perhaps to an 
unusual degree this script is only, a- 
libretto." like any good Symbolist, 


Perpetual motion 


Mantegna in the famous Dead Christ now In Milan, dated by most 
scholars at the same time (about 1490) or earlier than th e grisaille, 
Judith was a popular subject in Renaissance Italy, primarily berause 
she also symbolized the tight for freedom: Donatello and Botticelli are 
among the contemporaries of Mantegna who depicted her. 

Mantegna himself made several versions, including a painting, 
drawings and another grisaille (now in Montreal). 

Sanda Miller 

'Masterpieces from the National Gallery of Ireland is at the National 
Gallery in London until May 27. 


Dublin comes to London bearing gifts In the form of an exhibition of 
paintings on loan to the National Gallery. Works by Titian, El Greco, 
Goya, Rembrandt hang side by side with works by the lesser known, 
giving almost the impression of a voyage of discovery, adding a new 
dimension of excitement to the exhibition. 

Among the painters, there Is a tine grisaille (a monochrome painting 
executed, as the name suggests, entirely in greys) by Andrea Mantegna 
- in the opinion of some scholars the work is not by Mantegna or 
perhaps only from his workshop - representing a subject from the Old 
Testament: Judith With the Head of Holof ernes. Having severed the 
head of the Assyrian general, Judith, assisted by h£r servant, Is about 
to hide it in a. sack to smuggle it out front the enemy camp. In the 
background, the corner of a tied and on lithe bare tole of a fool; tipis is 
all that can be seen inside the tent, but the gruesome implication Is 
even more terrible than what is fully on view. 


Edward Lear 

Royal Academy of Arts 

from April 20 

Edward Lear hated painting: “No life 
is more shocking to me than sitting 
motionless like a petrified gorilla as to 
my body & limbs hour after hour - my 
hand meanwhile, peck peck pecking at 
billions of damnable Little dots & 
lines . . .” Lear is best known for his 
Nonsense, the seafaring owl and pus- 
sycat, or the Jumblies who went to sea 
in a sieve. But his profession was 
painting, and for a man who said he 
disliked it so much his output seems 
remarkable - at least nine thousand 
watercolours and three hundred oil 
paintings. 

Lear (ravelled widely, to Crete and 
Jerusalem, to Egypt and India, in 
quest of printable scenes. He special- 
ized in carefully composed topo- 
graphical views, hand-painted post- 
cards from exotic places. He had no 
formal training as an artisi, and never 
mastered the human figure. But Lear 
took his art seriously, and worked up 
several of his travelling sketches into 
large-scale oils for submission to the 
Royal Academy's Annual Exhibition. 
'But lie was a landscape pnintcr in an 
age when the public wanted sen- 
timental narratives, and most of the 
large paintings were hung badly and 
went unsold. In 1850, when he was 37, 
Lear even gained admission to the 
Royal Academy as a student in quest 
of '‘academic" respectability, but the 
prospect of a ten-year course was too 
depressing so he returned to his 
travels. 

Almost a century after his death, the 
Royal Academy is making amends for 
earlier injustices by mounting a major 
exhibition of his art. Lear once im- " 
agined the afterlife in a letter to 
Holman Hunt; "When you & I go to 
heaven we won’t paint any more, but 
will sit in Chesnut trees & smoke & 
drink champagne continual". When 
the Academy's exhibition opens, there 
will be much celebration in those 
Chesnut trees. 

Like Lewis Carroll, the other king of 
Nonsense, Lear led a sad and unfulfil- 
led life. His biography is. 9 catalogue of 
rejections and frustration. -The (won* 
tieth of 21 children, his mother gave- 
him to one. of his sisters to dare for,' 
which seems to have left him with ari 
... abiding :,'stnse of . worthlessness. Pla-. 
igued by epilepsy, “the Dqriion’r 'ai he ■ 
called -at, Lear felt that the fates had 


Romantic traveller par excellence, 
ulternatdy melancholic and idealistic. 
Lear's paintings, with their frequent 
debts to Turnerian “sublimity", cast 
him in the Romantic tradition, but he 
is the Romantic traveller turned Fool, 
a perpetual tourist with a funny nose. 


If that the fates had 


'Vtauv** Hi 

ordained bis unhappy destiny: “Alas! 
Alasl how fearful : a bjrthnght was 


E lucked up the courage to ask the girl 
e loved to marry him. Plagued by 
ill-health which forced him abroad,. the 
constant threat of poverty, and fear of 
emotional rejection, Lear lived the life 
of a wandererl Byron had been the 


the. wordlessly, intense farm-girl Mar- 
tine, only to drop his fantasy of a 
porcelain shepherdess ori the arrival of 
his well-bred, poetry;readUig fiaoede. 
n«4 proprieties are .restored,, ami 
Martine condemned to a lifetime s 
kitchen and childbed with thefannejr 


Libretto. 11 like any good Symlwlist, 
Bernard loathed “literature ■; a fierce; 
■ distrust of verbal fluency and control 
that gives Afamri? both its idlopi and Its 

.subject. ■ . J-' . *, 

By presenting speech ,ss a; form or 
power, unequally distributed Juid nev- 
er innocent or Bernard .renews . 
one of ther most hackneyed situations 
. known to post-Romantic European 
willing. A woman of the people en-. 


curiosity of a <Oaa| superior: evidently 
Tamillaf to the flutbof of The 
fondi Lieutenant's Woman, tod more 


parsing for 


lust naving a mem, 
time their nappmess i? being created; 
of their lives are .being smashed up.*' 
Hi ghly regarded on .the . JnterWar . 
London stage, fito play alsq. gave 
Madeleine Ren&ud ft muchj-adtmrea 
' leading role at the Comddie Fransaise 
in thelhirties. With-a ney jn^Wion 
by Joho Fowles, ^d a production by 
Peter Hall, the National ^choice re- 
affirms one of Its most politically and 


forbid? hliti the usual trite orgy of 
martyrdom. 'Martins survives; .-she. 
even* prospers, though the peasant 
woman’s lire. Sentence of pregnancy 
and toil is re-Jtriposed .after an instant ■ 
of unvoiced se^S^vety. Her IpSs . 
has no bounds, since it has np name- 

BoyiSToi^rt. 1 


Why has It taken, over five years for. 
Ntozake Sharige’s ; . Btoadwhy.: hit 
Spell # 7 to: reach London? There sire 
several plausible explanations, 

. Managements may have fought shy of 
" Change’s work after the unenthuslastic 
reception 1 given here to her better 
known play for colored girls who have 
considered suicide/when the rainbow is 
knuf. Perhaps also the play appeared 
top early for this country^ black theatre 
movement to -regard'll ;aS an essdritial 
work. But might not another reason be 
.that black tficatre groups in this country 
are. at lent as resistant; to .women's 
theotre as are their, white counterparts? 
".That at least Is the suggestion of Sue 
Parrish, who now directs Spelt # 7 for 
the Word eb‘s -Playhouse Trust at the 
Dopijiar Warehouse. Hesitant at first 
about taking on a work so thoroughly 
about black ' experience (whose overt 
message'!* ta encouface the . feeling of 
"Colored: and love it”) she responded 
50, strongly , iq (he poetic text and 
the at ricaT magic of the piece that she 
felt it had tp be done and done soon, 
before it.bacaihe outdated. In the 
ftventi the Trust's* decision to present 
this, play has been more than vlndl- 


Even with his friends, Lear felt he 
was looking in on life from outside. He 
once wrote to Tennyson that "I feel 
woundily like a spectator, -all through 
my life - of what goes on amongst 
those I know: very little an actor". 
His diaries are poignant mementoes of 
a life with no centre. They are filled 
with hastily scribbled self-caricatures 
that defuse his rootlcssness by turning 
it into a joke. Leftr bccomesa globular, 
bespectacled figure clinging to a por- 
poise, or dragged up mountains by a 
goat. On other occasions his rotund 
caricature-self sprouts wings and takes 
awkwardly to tne air, a clue to Lear's 
sense of the ridiculous in his life of 
perpetual motion. 

Lear's Nonsense is peopled by en- 
dearing freaks who nna escape in 
travel, like the daddy long legs and the 
fly who reach the great Gromboolian 
plain. For Lear himself travel was a 
form of escape, his life a perpetual 
flight from pain. His landscapes are 
largely conventional. The best of his 
watercolours are spontaneously 
dashed out, but always mediated by 
pictorial convention, whether plung- 
ing dramatically into Turnerian 
depths, or framed as deliberately os a 
Claude. Lear's mnin characteristic 
seems a love of open vistas ~ the wide 


mine," he wrote in the last year of his. 
life. His homosexual love for a close 
friend was unrequited, and he never . 


horizon, the lyrical distance - pros- 
pects perhaps larger than his own. W. 
H. Auden's lines on Lear remain the 


best epitaph: 

Left by nis friend to breakfast alone 
on the white 

Italian shore, his Terrible Demon 
arose 

OverhisshouEder; he wept to 

himself in the night, 

A dirty landscape-painter who nated 
his nose. 

Andrew Graham-Dixon 



Portrait of Lear by Wilhelm 
Marstraud, 1840 


and five women). The monologues are 
of varying dramatic force but, as 
delivered by Claudette Williams, two 


caTid? II vital 

.fiet In ^ Manhattan bar, it explores 
through-group pjgcps and' monologue's 
the real and imagined experiences of 
nine tfllented biack people (four rpen 


umiiw iui a uifiiui equal uui&l a 

bitterly funny speculation tin how 
white women spend their days. 

Music, dance and mime are incorpo- 
rated into the action, and the produc- 
tion achieves a delicate balance in 
celebrating black talent (as in a perfect 
fbur-pnrt harmony rendition of a 
■Motown song) while underlining 
throughout , the way talent- os often 
Works against black people's interests 
. as for them. 

'• / Fdr Shangc fans, of which there are 
a growingnumber in this country, the 
National FilraTheatre is tonight show- 
ing an American television version of 
fdr colored girls, made in 198 L Tor the 
prestigious American Playhouse -slot. 
Although the piece undoubtedly loses 
..dramatic intensity when its narrative 
poems are visually realized, still it is an 
excellent Opportunity to see the out- 
standing performances of the Amer- 
• ican cast. _ 

Lynne Truss 

'■Spell, # 7" Is at the Donmar ' Ware - . 
house Theatre until May 4, " For col- 
ored ;glris n is at the National Film 
Theatre at 8.30pm this evening. 
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(asband thrombosis); Dr B.HalliwcU. I 

£3.00) from Ciba-Geigy Pharmaceutic- ri Ol T 1 0 1 1 vJl 10 



Mrs D. Caiuiell, secretary. 

Branch, WEA. 

DLttti The Revd Dan CuplU. theolo- 
gian and dean af Emmanuel College. 


tbor. 

DSn Dr Ranald Koninveld. director 
of Bask research. DSM. Netherlands; 
Sir William Henderson, former secret- 
ary ARC. chairman of University 
Agricultural Com mince, 

DSe (fiif)! Mr □. Rawlcy. managing 
director, Brislol Division, dynamics 

R , British Aerospace; Mr P. H. J. 

j, corporate engineering execu- 
tive. Rods Roycc Ltd!. 

LLD; Mr T. Lloyd Robinson, pro- 
chancellor of the University; Group 
Captain 0- L. Cheshire. 

LONDON 

DSct Sir Michael Aliynh, FRS. Royal 
society research professor at the 
Mathematical Instil ulc. Oxford since 
1973; Professor Sir William Poton, 
DBE . FR S. professor of pharmacology 
in the University of Oxford until 1984. 
DSc (Econ): Professor Frank Hahn, 
professor of economics in the Universi- 
ty of Cambridge since 1972; Sir John 
Ssinsbuiy. 

LLD: Dr Kingman Brewster, master of 
University Coltegfe, Oxford; Professor 
Laurence Gower, former-vice chancel- 
lor of the University of Southampton, 
Trustee of the British Museum. 

D Licit Howard Hodgkin, painter and 
Trustee or Ihe Tate Gallery; Iris Mur- 
doch. noreb'tt Professor Reginald 
Wlnnlngton-lngram, farmer professor 
of Greek language and literature. 


STIRLING 

Designated Social Work Research 
Centre. £800.000 from ESRC and 
Social Work services group (running 
coils): Dr C. E. O. Tulin and Mr M. 
Fcmnndca-Pucnte. £42,892 from Cen- 
tre International de Redierchcs Medi- 
cates de Fr&ncevUlc (studying gorillas 
and chimpanzees in Gabon); Dr R. P. 
Dobash. £7.598 from SHHD (manag- 
ing public dninkenncsa); Profcssor H. 
Kleinpopi ----- - 


a Is (oxygen radicals and action of 
anti-inflammatory drugs); Dr J. H. 
.Lewis. 147.164 from MRC (embryonic 
development of inner car); Dr R. A. 
Waldron, £556 from British Academy 
(uilra-violcl photographs of British 
Library MS Cotton Tiberius D VII); 
Professor E. B. Davies, £40.700 from . 


BRISTOL _ 

Scalar Lectureships: Dr D- B. Thomas 
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and chimpanzees In Gabon); Dr R. P. 
Dobash. £7.598 from SHHD (manag- 
ing public drunkenness); Professor H. 
Kleinpoppcn £38,770 from SERC 
(electron-photon polarization cqnela- 
tions from Impact excitation of atoms 
and Ions): Dr J. S. O. Reid. £11,000 
from L>nllever Research (research 
funding in relation to (he modification 


funding in relation to the modification 
of natural seed gums); Dr D. M. 
Bryant. £38.741 from NERC (energe- 


tics of annual cycle in birds); Professor 
J. A. Dawson, £19.000 from EEC 
(structural change and public policy in 
the European food Industry); Profes- 
sor P. Henderson, £152.990 from 
SERC (uic of functional programming 


jctural change and public policy in 
European rood Industry); Prates- 
P. Henderson, £152.990 from 


at design and prototyping methodolo- 
gy for intelligent business applies: 
ttons); Dr M. T North. £10,006 from 
Wellcome Trust (characterization of 
dldysln. devclopmentally regulated 
cysteine proteinase of Dycloslclium 
Discoid cium). 

LONDON. KING'S 
Dr S. R. Milligan, £7,380 from MRC 
(control of uterine vascular and strom- 
al cell responses accompanying de- 
cedua fixation); Professor C. w. Turner 
and Professor P. A. Lindsay, £155,000 
from SERC (distributed sensing using 
optical fibres); Professor A. G. Guest, 
£11,500 from Commission of European 
Communities (research expenses); 
Professor P. F. Baker. £49.000 from 
MRC (sodium-calcium exchange In the 
squid axon); Dr J. M. Littleton. £3 ,299 
from Bencscfence Foundation (labora- 
tory expenses); Professor G. V. R. 
Born. £23,112 from British Heart 
Foundation (dietary eicosapentaenoic 
add and factors determining haemos- 


D. Riloy. £37.188 from NERC 
(population biology of fish-parasitic 
copepod Lemaoocera Braochialist); 
Dr C. Coen, £52,000 from MRC 

! biogenic amine* and control of 
iitctnfzing hormone secretion); Pro- 
fessor R. E. Burac and Dr A. G. 
Mfchettc. £51.444 from Royal Society 
(high energy soft x-ray source for use in 
testing of x-ray optical systems, 
lithography and microrcopy); Dr R. 
Cammack, £41,851 from SERC fhyd- 
rogenase and hydrogenosomal iron- 
sulphur proteins); Dr M. Peckham, 
SI 6. 000 from Muscular Dystrophy 
Association (postdoctoral fellowship)- 
Dr B. Turner, £32,958 from AFRC 
(booklousc contamination of food and 
building materials): Dr W. F. Sher- 


bulldlng materials); Dr W. F. Sher- 
man, £27,997 from SERC (highprcss- 
ure x-ray studies); Dr L. R. Fraser, 
£29,098 from AFRC (mechanisms con- 


build ins materials); ur w. k sner- 
man, £27,997 from SERC (highprcss- 
u re x-ray studies); Dr L. R. Fraser, 


trolling mammalian sperm fertility); 
Dr J. A. Roberts, £1,500 from Brituh 
Academy (cost of producing a the- 
saurus of Old English); Dr D. S. 
Leake, £ 1 ,973 from university of Lon- 
don Central Research Fund (modified 
lipoproteins and atherosclerosis); Dr 
R. H. Bassett. £38,950 from SERC 


ler. £39,200 from Leverhulme Trust 
(cataloguing of Adam International 
Review archive); Professor R. B. 
Burge, BFt 326,0O0 from NATO (col- 
laborative project with. Professor C. 
Byrne of Catholic Unlvenliy of Amer- 
ica and Professor A. Romm of Kansas 
State U. 
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The Vienna Secession was founded in 1897 as an exhlbittu 
society by artists and designer^ reacting against the 
traditional values of academic and official art In Austria. 
Through regular shows and through their jonnul Vtr 
Sacrum, the Secessionists became one or the mod 
significant artistic groups in early 20th century Europe. 
An exhibition of their prints is on show at the Vandyck 
Gallery, University of Bristol, from April 22. Dlustratedb 
Ludwig Heinrich Jungnlckel’s colour lithograph Rttm- 
ing sheep,, Roman Campagna , made in 1909. 


Appointments 

The librarian of the National Library of 
Wales, R. Geraint Gruffydd, has been 
appointed ailhe first full-time director 


of the Centre for Advanced Welsh and 
Celtic Studies at University College, 
Aberystwyth. 

Mr Richard Lewis, formerly assistant 
director of Middlesex Polytechnic with 
responsibility for planning and re- 
sources, has been appointed assistant 
chief officer of the Council for National 
Academic Awards. 


Events 



the USA and a special recital of Hugo 
settings by Felicity Lott. 

Details and booking forms from 
the enrolment secretary j Department 
of Extramural Studies, the Universi- 
ty of Manchester, M13 9PL. 

A one-day symposium on "Public 
Understanding of Science” is to be 
held by the British Association for 
Advancement of Science and the 



Theatre, New Burlington Place ,1* 
don Wl. . 

Speakers will Include Dr Wdkr 
Bodmer, who will Introduce ftSfh? 
of the Royal Society’s study grasp* 
the topic, Sir Robin Nicholson, w 
John Brown of GEC, Sir Jun 
Gowans, Aubrey Singer and « 
Robert Walgate. Fee for ihe day a 
£20 plus vat, Including lunch. 
from British Association, fa*® 
House, Savllc Row, Wl. Td OWN 
6010. . 




The newUnivenltyof Bradford Oicfc 
al Epidemiology Unit, led by Dr Mol 
Baker on secondment from Bndbi 
Health Authority, hu made bt 
academic appolnlmeari. 

Dr Don RanjUBatdBraiuyke.iieiU 
officer for environmental beibh a 
Bradford joins the unlit* setter led* 
cr. Dr Elizabeth Kemohm, hoootwj 
visiting lecturer, is a ipediUithm 
m unity medicine, as Is DiJKuUm 
L umb, an expert In paediatric ■) 
maternal epidemiology. The IhWb* 
orary visiting lecturer Is Ml Ink) 
Jones, district health educarioa office 
in Bradford and an expert os am 
and nutritional questions. 
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BOOKS 


A socialist vision of community control 


by David Dale 

Virions of Social Control: crime, 
punishment and classification 
by Stanley Cohen 

Polity Press, £25.00 and £8.95 
ISBN 0 7456 0020 4 and 002 1 2 

The sociology of deviance is remark- 
able for its blend of genuine insight and 
flamboyant posturing. Socialist in- 
clined, the young discipline has 
appeared, at times, to delight in tri- 


vializing its own achievements. Care- 
fully sketched observations of the 
subterranean world of deviance mingle 
with facile causal explanations, and 
intellectual rigour has too often been 
made to give way to radical novelty. 
The search for r ‘total explanations” 
reached its ultimate dead end when 
Marxism entered the field; criminals 
Were transformed into working-class 
warriors and crime control into a 
menacing bourgeois conspiracy. 

The work of Stanley Conen occupies 
s distinctive point within the theoreti- 
cal tensions of tbe sociology of de- 
viance. As a socialist he has, in the g 
past, distanced himself from the | 
Ideological excesses which charade-* 
the so much of radical criminology, 5 
but as a criminologist he has lookeato § 
socialism’s humanitarian strand as a o 
moral guide to social 'policy. This is a 
precarious position for it stands be- 
tween the competing demands of indi-- 
vidual justice and social justice, of 
punishment and rehabilitation and of 
objective values and moral relativism. 

At the same time it need not be an 
Intellectually dishonest position as 
Coben’s ' own earlier essays have 
shown. In Visons of Social Control he 
hu tested these tensions within the 
ontext of historical and - ideological 
chance in order to clarify the sorts of 
moral criteria against which he be- 
lieves crime control systems should be - 
measured. It is a book of history, 
critical theory and speculation but . 
above all it is a personal statement. 

. .Professor Cohen presents his own 
won of social control only after 
(sting the reader on a bleak historical 
joumoy through the . record of the 
remarkable sen-change which occur- 
red In the “liberal capitalist” response 
to deviance some 25 years ago. At the 
of the 1960s. accepted ways of 
wwentanding ana controlling crime, .. 
wrgely unchanged for more than a 
oootury . appeared to undergo a radical 
j^Pgjcal transformation. This new 
political consciousness, which focused 
P^ianw.on alternatives to the prison 
ytcm.put was not confined to this, 

: its theoretical and moral strength 

what Cohen calls “a profound 
impulse”. The entren- 
3*0 institutions of .Social control and 
■ jJ2 punitive philosophy which under- 
PJjtoed them were placed under a 
.microscope ana declared to be 
: .Thp prison, the dosed 

'■EJu 1 - 0 * the mental, asylum, the - 
FWuatric ..experii even the central- 
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A Hell's Angel hands over belts and chains to the police: In the early 
focus of early studies In the sociology of deviance, 
heart of the system itself. Disillusion- which is that community control has 


f^P^rof the state, all came Under 
^J^s^ned, Ideological assault. More 
JJ^aAablo stfll! was the fact that the 
H* for, change came not just . 
flje political margins but from the 


ment with the old segregationist poli- 
cies of imprisonment and hospitaliza- 
tion gave way to “progressive” notions 
of control and prevention based on 
the community. Decarceratlon, de- 
medicalization, decriminalization and 
deinstitutionalization became the 
voguish, if conceptually vague, ortho- 
doxies directing social policy. 

Biit while the Wisdom of the “de- 
structuring .impulse" .was never 
seriously questioned -.except perhaps' 
by gloomy conservatives - neither 
were its consequences. For One thing, 
as Cohen tells us, the “new" ideology 
was less progressive than its advocates 
assumed. Its radical tone disguised -a 
romantic nostalgia for an Idealized 
past. In part at least, the’ destructuring 
impulse was a backward-looking quest 
for a mythical community whose com- 
passionate care would bypass the in- 
humanity and segregation of the 
careers! institution. In part too, the 
impulse was profoundly “anti-statist”; 
the overextension of centralized au- 
thority, it was claimed, was responsi- 
ble not only for an overcrowded and 
ineffient penal system but also fojr an 
incipient erosion of basic human, 
rights. • . 

Cohen is deeply pessimistic about 
the legacy of the aestrupturing im- 
pulse. In. nis chapter “Inside the Sys- 
tem” he wages polemical war against 
the proliferation of agencies, projects, 
services and schemes which nave been 
bred and nourished by the destnictur- 
ing ideology. To argue that some 
“Mod" might result from these busy 
organizations with (heir euphemistic 
language of “client^!! find .“correctional 
‘ • coimsening’-toould be tdmlilS his point 


not replaced but supplemented the old 
punitive structures: 

Instead of any destructuring the 
original structures have become 
stronger; for from any decrease, the 
reach and intensity of state control 
have been increased; centralization 
and bureaucracy remain: profes- 
sions and experts are proliferating 
dramatically and society 4s more 
dependent on theft j imormalinb . 
has not made the legal system less 
formal or more just.. • • 

As Cohen perceives it the tentacles 
of community control have infiltrated 
into previously uncriminalized areas of 
social life, trapping and classifying ps 
deviant whole new w populations of • 
unwilling recruits. In tne name of 
“prevention”, micro-systems of power 
and control reproduce themselves 
each With their- own territories -of 
jurisdiction and referral and each with 
their own language of professional 
competence. Tms is power redeployed 
but in Ihe process of redeployment 
budgets, manpower and resources in- 
crease incrementally. The final irony is 
that the remorseless expansion of the 
system has nothing to do with its 
results. Ihe professionalization of 
community control and the blurred 
definitions with which it deliberately 
operates ensures that its failures can be 
recycled elsewhere, 

How accurate is Cohen’s assess- 
ment? It is tempting to slip Into the 


1960s mods and rockers were the 

example) which all appear to support 
his case. Nevertheless, his evidence is 
sketchy and its uncritical presentation 
demands closer analysis. And what of 


Suffering: cKctitfons 
ofjfoqjressioi ■ .'V 


chapter. Here the victims of justice are 
paraded before us, the thieves and 
rebels, smugglers and. murderers of . 
Holland’s principal city; to be ex- 
ecuted. or physically abused as the 
burgomasters instructed. The coodu- 
sions he draws from thp Amsterdam 
Judicial archives apply dqftgMg 


? ofPieter 

form 

: ; Infjictdd'9ti| erf- 

. . j^’«l sentences, bUt 

Statistically 
M and *ffehtfui ‘bftfi 

ay^ -V ] ~ 'i - • 


don of the new breed ot ."experts . «e 
provides a small number of statistical 
summaries ; {on the effort of conunun- • 
ity programmes on custody rates for 


Spierenburg's excellent . 1 analysis . of. 
attitndes towards the public hangman 
tellingly illustrates. ; 

Part of bis book is deyptod to an 
examination of the crimes committed 
and the senteaass passed, on. their 
peipetrators. Here he makes the 1m-, 
poitant point that epurts punished the. 
Sme more'tbw the criminal - which 
explains the ritualistic Hangings of cats 

j' urfoln wnmtnM. Rilt thit. 1 


■inflicted In the race ae 1 

Tyburn as commonly W . °n ; Dam . 

brandinhs and the^ '20UMrt»JJ3| s3&n, publlc sul 

E-SfeSss-S 
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analyw^the - change- in .aiuiuuo* «««• 

occurred in Europe in the serond hmi, 
of, the i8th century, when tiieflntsteps 
were taken to dismantle the nsterp v. 
public punishment by abolishing 'tpe, 
use of torture to extract confessions 
arid thq exposiire of the eorpW P fl 
those executed, as a detenept - to 
Shere. FfomtUs period, he*i|ggests. 
public roSrteg.givM ;way(opny?tc 
sgfforing, to prison • 

early mddetfi state to the nahorrsfote. 


sketchy and its uncritical presentation 
demands closer analysis. And what of 
the community control systems them- 
selves? Are they really reducible to 
Michel Foucault’s “hundreds of tiny 
theatres of punishment” as he claims'/ 
Cohen’s impressionistic account lacks 
the sort of hard gviddnee an adequate 
judgement rdqilires ailfl ft seems to 
me that his case is overstated. Too 
much is made of (he absurd preten- 
tions of - community organizations 
whose self-dihportanf names (for ex- - 
ample. "Critical Period. Inteiredtion’* 1 
. - and .“Accelerated Rehabilitative Dfo-' - 
position”) merely ; disguise confused 1 

■ but well-intentioned responses t6 per? " 
picking and perhaps insoluble social 
problems,- .-. . f ' 

The book's concluding chapter con- : 

: ' tains Cohen’s own socialist vision of 
; soda! control, a position he accurately 
calls "moral pragmatism”. He attains 

■ this yislon via a critique of all-sodal 
policy based exclusively on either a . 

: '‘doing good”:- or a ,r dping justice”. • 
model: . 

The , 'moral 1 element a (firms : 
; doing good and. doing justice as 
values in themselves. By ’doing ■ 
. good' l mean not just , individual 
concern about private troubles but 
a commitment to the socialist re- ' 
form of' thei p'tibllc issues which . 
cause the'trourties. By 'doing jus-; . ; 
tire’ I mc^ihot equity or rttribu- ' 
tion but the aen9e of rightness and ■ 
' fairness of punishment for the col- 
lective good. . . The 'pragmatic' 

■ . dement stands against all forms of 
premature theoretical and politi- 
«. j' -cat closure . . . Ranh proffered ' 


and the “crudal threshold of senslbil- 
ity" that was attained at least among 
the middle and upper classes. 

1 . : This thesis hits much t6 commend it, . 
tod is -q healthy antidote to facile ■; 
assumptions about the .humanitarian - 
effects of Bnllghtened philosophy. On : 
the sensibilities of the elite groups jit ; 
society he Is very convincing indeed. ■ 
■ arguing that they abandoned public* 
suffering to spare their own feel logs ! 
• rather, thaii to spare tne criminals 
dragged before them., This followed a 
period, in HoJJand at least; when - 
magtstrafes were tending, between 
im and 1750, to Infflct harsher 
physical penalties; more dpath sent-r 
ences -for theft,, mors '.lingering and ■ ' 
oalnfol deaths- Aiid there u evidence 1 
-.that European nation sintes were be- ’ 
coming more confident by the early ' 1 
.-,191k century, arid hence less intent on' . 
public demonstrations of their judicial ' : 
authority." 

. • * f ant less convinced; however, BV file : 
f tendency Of- ihe author to impose a ' 
ratber-neid modernization model on 
hismajertal. For if in his conclusion he 


solution must be weighed up in 
terms of its consistency or incon- 
sistency with preferred values. 
This should not be taken to be a 
socialist variation on a utilitarian 
theme; Cohen rejects any temptation 
to moderate the fmoeiatlves of values 
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reduction of crime, for example). To 
this extent bis position is an advance on 
other socialist criminology which is 
contemptuously dismissive of any no- 
tion of enduring human values. 

Much less satisfactory is the emph- 
asis he j^ves to the "pragmatic” ele- 
ment. For one thing the pragmatic 
approach makes no distinction of rank 
between the values themselves, that is, 
doing good and doing justice are not 
seen as being hierarchically distinct. 
This may not mntter where one is not 
required to choose between them but 
this is precisely what often has to be 
done. Doing good may be a value in 
itself but it is less certain that what is 
proposed for the sake of goodness is 
always just, as St Paul knew only too 
well. 

Secondly, when one looks at 
Cohen’s proposals for doing good the 
picture takes on an uncanny resembl- 
ance to the patterns of community 
control he has spent so much of the 
book criticizing. Unexpectedly we ore 
now told that Tl At scattered points in 
the system are agencies and program- 
mes which were set up as radical 
alternatives and have satisfied their 
founders and clients." . . even to its 
harshest critics, the informal justice 
movement has generated some in- 
teresting experiments." “[There is a. 
sense] in which the sheer proliferation 
Of new agencies might be preferable to 
the stark alternatives of Ihe old sys- 
tem.” One hardly dares ask of the 
nature of these ^interesting experi- 
ments”; "counselling networks, ex- 
offender organizations, neighbour- 
hood youth projects, restitution prog- 
rammes,, mediation prefects, advisory 
sentencing panels made up of local 
• residents, and so on. Conen would 
reject, the suggestion that what he is 
■offering fo merely more of the same. In 
- his .vision community control lakes on 
a new, morally pragmatic dimension - 
rtsponsive to soda! need , de-profes- 
. slonalized, . stripped of its power to 
. classify, value-based. But in asking the 
reader to accept this visionary hope, 
after so much remorsdes pessimism ne 
is perhaps asking too much. It is not 
•enough to claim that ."some good 
might be done”. As Cohen himself 
might have replied "that's what they all 
say". \ ■ ■ i 

■ ’•Moral pragmatism" falls’ to resolve 
the tensions of radical theory referred 
to above and yet Professor Cohen's 
original’ synthesis, written with a cer- 
’ tain literary flair, does represent an 
advance in the search for a critically 
adequate socialist criminology. Tbe 


. bodk's breadth of analysis paces It 
:• alongside the work of David Roth man 
and Andrew Scull and, like these, will 
\,be a reference point to which other 
■ ; social control theorists will be forced to 
'respond. 

. David Dale Is a social worker In 
Brixton, London. ' V 


admits that "it would be futile to relate 
the change to Industrialization", he too 
often confuses the issue by referring to 
.public executions as examples of 
“preindusirlal repression" or as a “pre- 
' mddehi phenomenon". In this respect 
, : lhe country that . Is the most blatant 
- exception to Spierenburg's rule might 
' -merit greater study.- For France; a 
j hation state since the Revolution, with 
■one of the; most democratic traditions 
ti) R|irO|fo and a developing industrial 
’.CCOnomy, clung doggedly to .• public 
executions till 1939. jn 1908,. after a 
. .marathon debate in the Chamber, a 
move to abolish "the spectacle of 
suffering'’ was lost by 334 votes to 210. ' 
•And' when’ executions resumed, two 
! months later, thousands of. spectators 
.assembled and the army had to be 
!i called. In |o maintain order. 


Alan Forrest: ■ 

Dr Forrest Is senior lecturer in French 
history at the University of Manchester. 
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Tudor 

careers 


The Power of the Early Tudor Nobility 
a study of tbfi fourth and fifth earls of 
Shrewsbury 
by G. W. Bernard 
• Harvester, £18.95 

ISBN 07108 0991 3 

The public careers of the fourth and 
fifth earls of Shrewsbury span the first 
sixty years of the 16th century, a time 
when, G. W. Bernard contends, "the 
nobility was the most important, the 
most Influential and the most powerful 
segment of society". The inadequacy 
of the records has prevented him from 
wiling straight biographical accounts; 
he looks- instead at certain crucial 
episodes in his subjects' political lives, 
assesses their military undertakings 
and discusses the economic resources 
upon which in the last instance their 
authority depended. Then In a very 
valuable final section he places their 
family - the Talbots - within the 
context of the nobility as a whole and 
considers in some depth the participa- 
tion of these magnates in all aspects of 
early Ttidor society.. 

The chance survival of a cache of 
private letters for 1516 has made 
possible an ingenious reconstruction of 
an incident in the political career of 
George, - fourth earl of Shrewsbury 
when he apparently used a diplomatic 
illness to disassociate himself from 
Wolsey's plans for an alliance with the 
Habsburgs. Loyalty to the monarch, 
nevertheless, seems to have been 
Shrewsbury’s guiding principle, as he 
signally demonstrated in 1536 during 
the Pilgrimage of Grace when he 
rallied the northern gentry against the 
rebels and so helped save the Tudor 
dynasty at its moment 6f greatest 
danger. Bather more can be disco-- 
vered about Frauds tKe fifth eari 'who 
succeeded Ids father ■ In i 538. ■'While 
. continuing Ms family tradition of con- 



This stone statue of Abraham which adorns Chartres Cathedral Is by 
Ruby, one of the sculptors whose work is described in Chartres: the 
masons who built a legend by John James, -published by Routledge & 
Kegan Paul at £7.95. 


servatl^m In politics and - religion he 
still contrived tb cooperate first with 
Somerset who advanced him to the 
presidency of the Council in the North 
and then With Northumberland before 
making his peace with Mary with 
whom nc seems to have been Icfeologt- 
cdly more In sympathy. He died in the 
autumn of 1560 before he could be 
required once more to square his 
religious susceptibilities with: hi? plle- 
giance- lb the new- queen. , - 


Tudor warfare has not received a 
good press from most recent histo- 
rians, a trend which this book seeks to 
redress. To members of a ruling elite 
still educated according to a chivalric 
code warfare appeared the most presti- 
gious activity in which they could’ 
engage and the carls of Shrewsbury 
complied enthusiastically with the 
accepted mores. When the royal army 
went to France in 1513 the fourth earl 
on his own raised more than 4,000 men 
for the crown: in each of the next four 
decades he and later Ms son served as 
. royal lleutqnanfe ta the defence of the- 
English borders against the' Scots. 

By 1500 the power base of the. 
Talbots lay in their holdings in Shrop- 


lings in Shrop- 


shire, Derbyshire and in the part of 
South Yorkshire known as Hallam- 
shire. With an annual income in excess 
of £1,700 In the -1530s the two earls 
seem to have possessed an inheritance 
more than sufficient to finance their 
public activities and their domestic 
comforts.^ Yet this did not cause them 

of : the .mqnMteries; and then of the 


chantries to enlarge substantially their 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire estates. 

Land may have been as essential to 
Tudor noblemen for the local patron- 
age It conferred as for the revenue it 

S nerated, and In his concluding analy- 
of the English nobility in tne first 
part of the loth century Dr Bernard 
shows how representative of their class 
the earls of Shrewsbury were. In a 
hierarchical society noblemen needed 
the crown to realize their power, but 
equally the crown needed the nobility 
to uphold its authority. This symbiotic 
relationship, despite . many previous 
assertions to the contrary, may have 
reached Its apogee fn the reign of 
Henry VIII. For Its restatement of the 
importance of noble - power in 16th- 
century .England, quite apart from its 
intrinsic interest as the study of a 
particular noble family, this book 
deserves to be. widely read. - 

Claire Cross 

- •• — *■ — 

Dr! Crdss is reader jri History at the 
University of, York ,,'. . 


Thebark Abyss of time 

The History of the Earth and the History 6f Nations 

from Hooke to Vico • t 

, ■ PAOLO ROSSI . 

• • -Translated by Lydia G. Cochrane 


atjiospphy «b)^rl c al khdiwledge..This study bythff noted hlsU*- ; 
gw ofldeasPaqlo Rossi, here translated'from me'ltalian for the first- 

thoughtdf the discoveries ■ 

that challenged established biblical chronology. . . 


Models of 

medieval 

sainthood 


Unquiet Souls: fourteenth-century 
saints and their religions milieu 
by Richard Kleckhefer 
Chicago University Press, £22.95 
ISBN0 226 435091 

Hagiography supplies the medievalist 
with one of his most copious literary 
sources, but it poses special problems 
for the historian. It is not only that 
saints are of their nature outsiders, 
who defy the normal social categories. 
Because its purpose is didactic, the- 
literature about them tends to deal in 
stereotypes rather than with real peo- 

E le. The saints transmitted by the 
agiographers are often little more 
than lay figures draped in the religious 
sentiment of their age. Even where an 
autobiography offers direct contact 
with a personality, as is the case with St 
Catherine of Siena for example, the 
influence of the stereotype cannot be 
discounted, for the Vitae Sanctorum 
provided models for saints as well as 
for ordinary people. But if saints are 
intractable subjects, hagiography can 
itself be studied as a so dree for the 
religious sentiment or spirituality of a 
period. Accepted notions of what 
constituted sainthood are clearly an 
important aspect of the history of 
nientalitis - the collective assump- 
tions of a given epoch.' 

Tliis is what Richard Kieckhefer’s 
learned and thought-provoking book 
has done for the 14th century. A 
rather similar enterprise was under- 
taken by Andrd Vauchez's La Salnteti 
en Occident ■ aux demiers slides du 
moyen dge. But Vauchez concerned 
himself with official cults and their 
promotion through the canonization 
process. Kleckhefer has cast his net 
more widely. Besides the famous mys- 
tics, St Catherine of Siena, St Bridget 
of Sweden, Julian of Norwich, Suso 
and Riiysbroeck, he Introduces us to a , 
host of lesser known holy people, like 


character to the model of sainthood 
depicted in the 14th-century hario- 
graphy. By contrast with eaK' 
nagiographers, the writers of d 

nnnnn (nniia ntlanliA. .... 


period focus attention upon the b'- 
terior life of the saint, who is depicted 
less as a figure of charismatic pm*, 
than as a tormented soul, patfemh 
enduring all kinds of social and ecomv 
mic adversity, and driven by an over, 
whelming sense of sin to extremes «{ 
sado-masochistic mortification. Tbeje 
are the “unquiet souls” of the author** 
title. They do not share the Franciscan 
vision of a sacramental uidvene- on 
the contrary, they are profoundly 
alienated from the world in which they 
find themselves. The commonest oij. 
jects of their devotion, such as the 
passion of Christ ana the humaa 
details of his life, are the traditional 
ones popularized by the preaching of 
the friars; but they bring to them a nev 


weeping” with which Margery Kempe 
so annoyed her respectable church- 
going neighbours. Their ecstatic my* 
tical experiences leave them restless 
and frustrated with a sense of spiritual 
consummation glimpsed but unfol- 
filled. 

Some of Kieckhefer’s most interest- 
ing pages ask, and try to answer the 
question why 14th-century sanctify 
assumed the form it commonly did. 
What is different and remarkable ab- 
out many of the holy men and women 
of the period is that they were lay 
people. They were drawn from the 
urban bourgeoisie, and their religion* 
experience reflected the lay piety of 
townspeople. The author argues Dial, 
in the absence of any accepted secular 
model of the Christian life, the saints 
of this milieu endeavoured to conform 
to the traditional norms of monastic 
spirituality . And the attempt to live the 
ascetical life that was proper to moots 
and nuns, while remaining part of lay 
society and without the psychological 
support of a religious coramunhv 
made them the object of ridicule awl 
abuse and placed them in a state of 
permanent tension with their environ- 
ment. 


This is an interesting, and in those 
cases it fits, a convincing explan- 
ation for the anguish, scrupulosity 


Dorothy of Montau, the wife of a 
German burgher whp ended as an 
anchoress, Gertrude of Delft, the 
Begulne who experienced stigmata, 
ana Flora of Beaulieu, who went into 
ecstasy while singing the Vent creator 
and hung levitated three feet above the 
floor in the sight of the nuns. 

From the study of these and three 
salfrtjy paradigms, the author extrapo- . 
lates a number ot themes and certain 
common traita that give a distinctive 


arid introspection communicated by 
the hagiographlcal literature of- tra 
time. But it will hardly serve as an 
explanation for a Universal trend. For 
those concerned with the history of 
religious sentiment, this Is an Impor- 
tant and rewarding bpok. 

C. H. Lawrence ; 

C. H. Lawrence Is professor pfm^- 

eval history in the University of 
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BOOKS 

Putting on 
an act 

Tlie Idea of tbe Actor: drama and the 
rttiUn of performance 
bjWUltamB-Worthen 
Princeton University Press, £25.00 
ISB N 0691 06623 X 

We subtitle of this book suggests that 
uu Jonas Barish's The Antitheatrical 
Prejudice, to which Worthen gener- 
ously acknowledges his debt, it is 
ooceraed with that peculiar mixture 
of fascination and suspicion which 
characterizes the attitude of society, 
and even .of theatre audiences, to 
adore and actresses. 

From tbe Puritan detraction of the 
m by men like Prynne and Collier, 
[trough Rousseau’s distrust of the 
betrayal of self implicit in the actor’s 
role as impersonator, to Stanislavsky’s. 
anxiety to promote a style of acting 
vfcich is sincerely interiorized rather 
than an egotistic display for public 
entertainment, the actor’s professional 
duplicity excites an unease, and at 
times hysterica] condemnation, which 
ilmultaneously testifies to tbe deep 
power which ne exerts over those for 
whom he performs. At one extreme of 
this spectrum the suspicion may seem 
anrafiy naive, but at the other it 


Purple 

praise 

AGoMelo O’Caiey’i Playn from the 
Hoogh to tbe Stare . 
bMnO’Rlordan 
kfaaQan, £30.00 
. WN0333364287 

— j * * ’ 

Sun O’cisey wrote some 23 plays, 
wt he is generally remembered for 
5# three of them - The Shadow of a 
wwww, Juno arid the Paycock and 
ntPlough arid the Stars. The long 
**** of experimental plays following 
^ottiordinary success of the so- 
auw Dublin. trilogy as been seen by 
people has a sad, calamitous 
' O'Casey himself reacted 
grcety against tma view and defended 
®«cirian to abandon the naturalistic 
•w of his earlier work: “dramatists 
Jwt go on imitating. themselves . . 
must change,, must experiment, 
develop their power, or try to, if 
drama la. to Uve”. It is a good 
wjment and one can sympathize With 
» >bger at endlessly repeated 
jjg^advice to write more Jurtos. or. 

anyone reading 
JWdw five volumes of O’Casey’s 
'ftp (recently re-iaaued by 


coexists with a highly sophisticated 
appreciation of dramatic expression. 
The stumbling block is the theatre. As 
Worthen remarks at the climax of his 
argument, “Of all the subtle prejudices 
that have been held against the actor’s 
mt (the vulgarity of emotional display, 
the duplicity or role-playing), surely 
.the most firmly entrenched is the sense 
that true art cannot be achieved within 
the confines of the theater". But, he 
adds, "we enjoy the theater for just 
this reason. We dare the actor to ««ke 
this risk, to engage himself strenuously 
in the baffling project of authenticat- 
ing the acts of the stage". 

What is not clear, however, from 
Worthen's extremely shrewd and sub- 
tle analysis of acting theory and play- 
wrights' mirroring of it In their work 
during three major periods of the 
English theatre (Renaissance, 18th 
century and modem) is what kind of 
distinction the audience makes, or 
criticism should make, betwen drama, 
theatre and actor. We seem to be 
moving through a phase of dramatic 
crlticisid which is extremely theatre- 
conscious. We are keenly aware of a 
dramatic text as a text for performance 
and of the complex layers of conscious- 
ness which are particularly engaged 
when an audience becomes involved in 
a successfully absorbing production of 
a play like Wafting for Godot or 
Rosencrantz and Guidenstern Are 
Dead, which constantly pirouettes on 
its own sense of theatrical presenta- 
tion. But is such an audience much 
concerned with the actor’s conscious- 
ness of himself and his role? Interest in 
the ethics of acting is not a specifically . 
dramatic topic until it Is incorporated 
in the dramatic texture, when it ceases 


to focus attention on the person who is 
the actor and becomes instead part of 
the awareness of illusion to which the 
actor’s rote is contributing. To suggest 
that “we enjoy the theater" because of 
our interest in the actor's response to 
the challenge of combining the authen- 
ticity of true art with the necessary 
demonstrativeness of the theatre is to 
shift the centre of gravity from where it 
must lie in the performance of a play to 
where it more typically lies in, say, a 
comedian's act or a one-man show. 

Worthen's study does, however, 
illuminate the dramatic experience 
and its changing emphases in the three 

G riods on which he chooses to focus. 

e is not concerned merely with a 
history of attitudes towards actors and 
acting, but, more interestingly, with 
the relation which can be perceived 
between them and the plays in which 




wwe is a real problem, 
one may wonder, could the 
tiww powerful and Ironic 
“nothing as ponder- 
- “ PWwtfoui as the expressionist 
play Within the Votes, or 
Unfunny as the 




the sometimes praised, but more often 
castigated, performers take part. This 
amounts, in effect, to an exploration of 
the use that dramatists make of the 
contemporary histrionic conscious- 
ness. 

Worthen's commentary on Hamlet 
thus becomes a synthesis of the posi- 
tive view taken by Sidney and the 



I '.>*■. 

T,; 


Sean O’Casey 

Waste Land , but we have it on the 
authority of Hugh MacDlarmid, 
“Scotland’s national poet”, that 
“O’Casey’s artistry, in this apocalyptic 
drama, is infinitely deeper and broader 
than Eliot’s, as he soars correspon- 
dingly higher, like tjie legendary lark 
jn the Irish ejear air**: It is oof dear 
whether this is quotation from Mac- 
Dlannld or inspired paraphrase. 

Many critics involuntarily mimic the 
style of their subjects, the syntax of 
lameslans turning tortuous and paren- 
thetic, Lawrendans growing perferyid 
and declamatory. But O Riordan ' 
seems deliberately to have chosen to 
write in a pastiche of O’Casey’s poetic 
-rose at its most purpie. /Mno end the 
for instance, i6 “moulded 


Pj 

r.un'i.vrg 


cum-Platonic view which sees all things 
to be “counterfeited, feined, dissem- 
bled; nothing really or sincerely 
acted”. Hamlet learns from the Player- 
King’s “dream of passion” an art of 
dissembling and a use for theatrical 
imaging that he can use creatively in 
his own “antic disposition” and his 
device of the play-within-the-play, but 
he is also appalled by its "monstrous” 
nature ana sickened by the role- 
playing that he perceives in tbe world 
of '‘seeming" into which he has been 
thrust. “The protean actor concen- 
trates in his own performance the 
radical ambivalences of Renaissance 
feigning.” 

Other degrees of this central aware- 
ness are also manifested in brief, but 
highly suggestive analyses of Volpone, 
Twelfth Night and The Duchess Malfi. 
This section is the best in Worthen’s 
book - partly, perhaps, because it 
yields the best plays and the ones in 
which the dangers and delights of 
acting arc given, the most effective 
imaginative correlation with the au- 
‘thors’ themes. In the 18th-century 
Section Worfben’s theorists tend to be 
more interesting than .his dramatic 
exhibits, the best of which is She , 
Stoops tp Conquer. There the age’s, 
confidence iu role : playhig'as a neces- 
sary and benevolent means towards 
harmony in !p stratified society, as 
opposed to suspicion of the artificiality 
which corrupts the natural self, finds 
its equivalent in the antithesis between 
Mr and Mrs Hardcastle, and it is given 
comic realization in Kale’s stooping to 
rid Marlow of his split between feeling - 
' and performance. ffeweyer n tbe bur- 
lesque level of this play makes every- ' 
thing fall out too pat, as if, indeed, the 
play had been written as a simplified 
illustration of the theory. 

. The third section coven the longest, 
period, and its authors include Shgw, 
Beckett, Brecht and Pinter. The domi- 
nant figure, however, is Ibsen. H?re 
the focus of acting theory Is on self- 
realization versus tne subordination of 
self to technique, and this is reflected 
in the recurrent dilemma of Ibsen’s 
heroes “caught between an impulse to 
create the self anew and a longing to 
submit to the security of a comfort- 
able, conventional social posture" 


LYRIC POETS OF THE SOUTHERN T’ ANG 

UYb& Feng Yen-Ssfl 

"One unique and iHudtihlc feature of '(his excellent book is the 
iranscrip’ion of a! the iz’u into the Late Middle Chinese reconstructions. 
—Harvard Journal nf Asiatic .Vfnrf/t’i 

tvjp/i, tt-7 MUN2-S |7.A« 

MIDDLE CHINESE . 

A Study in HistoricM Phonology 
EG Pul ley blank 

Published in the early part of this century. Bernhard Kurlgrcn's Etudes sur 
la phonologic chi noise luid the foundation in western sinology for the 
scientific reconstruction of Chinese pronunciation. E G Pulley hi link gives 
the first full-scale review of Kurlgrcn's work, tuking into account advances 
in knowledge over the past fifty years in both the history of the Chinese 
language nnd in general linguistic theory. 

.1 htpp. 0-77W-»m-f £2W,t 



Ucdn AkJnurq was n creative figure of unique talent in 18th century inpan 
— a prolific writer of fiction, poelry. and personal nnd scholarly essays. 
This Is the first biography lo examine AkinarTs personal life ip detciil. 
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BOOKS 

Chinese 

UCCA 

forms 

China’* Universities: post-Mao 
enrolment policies and (heir Impact 
upon the structure of secondary 
education 
by Suzanne Pepper 
Center For Chinese Studies, 

University of Michigan SI 3.00 and 

$ 8.00 

ISBN 0 89264 0502 and 046 4 

China’s Ministry of Education has 
issued several directives recently warn- 
ing secondary schools against attempts 
to maximize the number of pupils 
gaining admission to university. Such 
endeavours have led to “deviations" 
such as classroom streaming, concen- 
tration upon a few children at the 
expense of the majority, rampant 
cramming, corporal punishment and 
the victimization of teachers whose 
pupils perform badly. The ministry 
does not issue directives lightly, but 
their frequency points to some pro- 
found problems which have beset 
teachers and pupils since the reintro- 
duction of formal competitive uni- 
versity entrance examinations in 1977. 

When universities began to admit 
students' in the early 1970s after the 
initial furore of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, admission decisions were made 
largely upon the recommendation of 
local party officials. For all its much 
vaunted improvement upon earlier 
enrolment procedures, this innovation 
failed. It spawned corruption and 
lowered the quality of university en- 
trants to such an extent that the barely 
literate were sometimes admitted ana 
maw university, graduates of the early 
197th were graduatesiin naira alone, 
:nb better equipped for advanced work 
secondary School graduates of the 
early 1960s. ' 

proposals to restore academic test- 
ing of university recruits surfaced in 
1972 and 1973, but they fell on deaf 
ears in the terroristic violence of the 
late Cultural Revolution. In the new 
climate created by Mao's death and the 
abrupt termination of the Cultural 
Revolution it became possible to re- 
examine educational priorities and an 
‘ . immediate consequence r inseparable 
from Deng Xiaoping's return' to power 


- was the decision tp restore university 
entrance examinations in 1977. 

Since then potential university stu- 
dents have been required to undergo 
an exacting process of selection, in 
1977 5.7 million candidates sat entr- 
ance examinations, of whom only 

273.000 gained admission. That adds 
up to a lot of disappointment and the 
more recent combination of falling 
school rolls and university expansion 
has eased the problem only marginal- 
ly. In 19832.4 million pupils graduated 
from upper secondary schools, but 
China's universities admitted only 

391.000 new studonts. 


Dr Pepper presents a masterly 
analysis of the mechanics of post- 1977 
university admission procedures and 
the problems which they have created. 
Based on extensive field work and an 
exhaustive examination of docu- 
mentary sources, it is the best analysis 
io print of the subject and will be useful 
not only to those interested in the trials 
and tribulations of post-Mao educa- 
tion but also to those seeking a Chinese 
dimension in problems of educational 
transition. Her monograph begins 
sensibly by discussing recent structural 
changes in Chinese secondary educa- 
tion which, by reducing the number of 
schools offering tuition for university 
entrance examinations, have actually 
intensified competition in secondary 
education. Thereafter she exposes - 
not too strong a word - the stratagems 
which have been adopted to increase 
university admission rales. The re- 
mainder of the study analyses the 
entrance process: the Chinese equiva- 
lent of the UCCA form game (some 
astonishing similarities!), the examina- 
tions themselves and the byzantine 
complexities of final selection. 

Has the new system -worked? The 
quality of university recruits has im- 
proved, but at considerable cost. Quite 
apart from the divisiveness of competi- ■ 
tion within and between secondary 
.schools, universities now face- prob- 
lems with students who, duly cram- 
med, cannot think independently. 
And spare a thought for the entrance 
examination compilers, held incom- 
municado until theiT examinations 
have been sat - “partly like being on 
holiday, partly like being in jail”. 
Recent official announcements sug-i 
gest that major changes in university 
enrolment procedures are imminent. 
In particular, measures to increase 
university autonomy are softening the 
rigidity of the unified national uni- 
versity entrance examination. Yet it Is 
unlikely that these and other changes ■ 
will detract from the continuing useful- 
ness of Dr Pepper’s excellent study. 

David Chambers ‘ ■ ) 

David Chambers Is tutor in Chinese^ 

• studies at the University of Bristol. 
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This photograph shows Allenswood, a London finishing school which 
Eleanor Roosevelt attended when she was fifteen. It is taken from 
Joseph P. Lash? 8 “centenary portrait” of her: ‘Life Was Meant to be 
Lived* (Norton, £14.95). 


Interest 

groups 

The Uncertain Triumph: Federal 
Education Policy in the Kennedy and 
Johnson Years 
by Hugh Davis Graham 
University of North Carolina press, 
£20.90 

ISBN08078 15993 


At the centre of all legislation in the . 
United States Is the Constitution and 
the Important amendments to the 
Constitution incorporated in the Bill of 
Rights. The Constitution makes 
national defence and welfare a respon- 
sibility of .the federal government,, 
while the amendments largely restrict 
the role of federal government. Indi- 
vidual states have authority over mat- 
ters which arC hot mentioned in tiife 
Constitution, including education. 

The federal government may not 
pass any legislation which links the 
. government with any church, and all 
citizens are to have equal rights before 
1 thO law. 

Federal legislation on education 
- which does not contravene one of 


these constitutional dictates is difficult 
to construct, and the history of hand : 
ling the demands of various political 
pressure groups forms the subject of 


Hugh Graham’s book. In the 1960s the 
National Education Association 
wanted federal support for teachers’ 1 
salaries and school building program- 
mes. The Catholics wanted the same 
support for Catholic schools, on the 


Structures of Social Action 

Studies in Conversation Analysis 

-• Edited by JOHN HERITAGE . ’ 

, kndj. MAXWELL ATKINSON 

Bringing together thirteen original papers l>y leading 
, American and British research* ri, this volume reflects recent ; 
develop ments in the fie Id of co nye nation ainalye if. ; • ‘ ' • ; 

. .an excell contribution to a rapidly growing’ field, 1 
-.which Is extremely important toil very widej^mge of 
.'disciplines.'. Steven Levinson, University 0/ Cambridge 
v, ; , ■ Hard covert 230.00 net- 

" -;/■ *10.93 nrt .. 

1 p^ H ^ atian Maison dft Sciences del' Homme, . 


Language Uevelopmcnt in r. 

• -yf :, ? . • , \ j : 

L' * After IrnoMhiitadiijide'df reti^fthihe Bristol §rtidy of i • - ' / 
ttnguaw Development has now asscfnblet) 4 comprehensive . 

, cpfput of datapn UialaihguagftdevelppmeQt of children «ged ' 


Functional Syntax and . 
Universal Grammar 

WILLIAM A. FOLEY . , 
and ROBERT O. VAN VALIN Jr 

This hook is an important contribution to syntactic theory.; 
The authora develop a nan^deriVapbnal^ fictionally based * 
.theory of grammar which Can describe coherently a wide' ' 

: range of typologlcaljy varied languages; - < 

■C 

Semantics and Syntax 

-Parallels and Connections , , 

jimmillrr- j ' v.;; v." ^ 

^Thi* book ii concetrifcd widii ^efelationilup between 
' Semantics and sutface structure and in particular with the^ '! " 


the Bilingual Education. Act oflff 
The National Defense and Ednci*. 
Act of 1958 had been justified on \h 
grounds that federal support fa 
education in mathematics, sdeota 
and modern languages was neeessn 
to the defence and welfare of & 
nation, which was legitimately a coo- 
cem of federal government. Attn 
1964 the concept of national welfare 
was greatly extended, butnot withou 
political struggles. 

Kennedy was unable to put together 
a package of educational measure 
that would find favour with Congrai. 
In contrast , Johnson was more success- 
ful in pushing through measures and 
persuading competing interest grows 
not to hold up legislation which did m 
benefit them directly, and in this ways 
large number .of measures wtte 
approved by Congress and were m- 
dually consolidated. One of the centra 
ironies of the period which Grahn 
explores is the way in which this 
process set precedents and built unfa 
own momentum, so that when John- 
son’s power and popularity were at 
their lowest, the Congress was paslss 
more and more of his educational a3 
soda l legislation. 

With hindsight, many observers 
have judged the educational legisla- 
tion ot the 1960s to have been a failure, 
While federal expenditure' increased, 
standards of educational achievement, 
as measured by average scholastic 
aptitude test scores, declined. This 
paradox was partly the product of the 
competing political interests of the 
period: wnile Congress wanted to see 
federal money spent effectively m 
education, they were unwilling to see 
an expansion or the federal admmistn- 
tive bureaucracy consistent with tlx 
efficient implementation and monitor 


the federal government favouring one 
group over another. In response the 
Protestants argued that aid to Catholic 
schools amounted to state support for 
a church and was unconstitutional. 
The federal government wanted some 
control over where its money went, 
and the states wanted to defend their 
autonomy in education. While each 
group bad enough power to block 
alternative proposals, none had the 
power to achieve what , they wanted 
without compromise. 

After a brief survey of the constitu- 
tional background, Hugh Graham 
traces, the workings of political 
aHlara s over the years 1962 to 1969. 
This was a period which produced a 
great deal of significant federal sup- 
port to and involvement In education, 
including expansion of the National 
Defense and Education Act program- 
mes Initiated in 1958, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, and 


which fragmented the adminwtratka 
and hence frustrated the process of 
reform. - ' 

Graham deals with issues, such a 
the activitiea of pressure groups, t* 
control of government officials am 
bureaucrats, and attempts to dram- 
vent some of tire time-consu^ 
democratic processes, which are cen- 
tral to the understanding of demtwac 
government. It is indicative of * 
increasing role of the federal gOfWfr 
ment in education during the Jan** 
yean, and of the important place 
education has come to woWJ* 
federal policy, that Graham’s into* 
in the development of soda! poUcyW 
him, over a period^of kw 
detaile d study in the field of educate^ 

David Turner 

David Turner is lecturer In 
education at the Institute of EdttcM>*> 
Un iversity of London, 

axis throughout is upon thewp^ 
individuals, as well as tapartiDg 1 ^ 
dhH fftnehmc skills. TW P™ 


mother 


The Needs ofFarents: practice and 
policy in parent education , 
by Gillian Pngh and Erica De 1 Alh 
Macmillan, £18.00 and £6.95 
ISBN Q 333 37326 X and 37327 8 

The field of parent education is a real 
one, eveq it jt has grown piecemeal. 
Gillian. Pugh and Eric De’Ath identify 
this /field. 1 . ai a' range of disparate 
activities taking placeln schools, ante- 
natal clinics, youth clubs and else- 
where and argue that a much greater 
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where and argue that a much greater , 
coherence 61 pplicy and practice ; is 
-needed within Based oq work done 
under the auspice* of. the National 
Children’s Bureau and funded by the. 
DHSS and DES, the book’s -descrip- 7 
tive coverage is comprehensive and , 
deair, even if , the data ape rather thip in 


tions.wmcn ■^7^ 

that parent education 
coherently organized and cotap*^ 
sive in its coverage. 

Ononeieveljtlsdifficd 

from humane, Uberal ww 1 ^^ ^ 
as: parenting is a 
should be supMrted^.^gjJ 
be' encouraged to ..Wpijfl 
volvement. Oh the othjr W ^ 
enterprise outlined hWf-SUB 
'difficult and important ggeW 
out state intervention a- 

tionshipa, about 
'cOuregfog conformity. 
values, and aboutreinfo^g^. 
role as mother?. Yb* 

' howledae these qUostiopSi m 
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BOOKS 

^PSYCHOLOG^^ 

Beyond 
the IQ 

BeyondlQ: a trlarchlc theory of 
human IntellJgence 
by Robert J. Sternberg 
Cambridge University Press, 

£28.00 and £ 8.95 

(SBN 0 521 26254 2 and 27891 0 

Robert J. Sternberg, of Yale Universi- 
ty, is one of the most significant 
members of the new band of research 
workers on human intelligence who 
&k to surmount the limitations of 
traditional psychometrics, as man- 
ifested In a single immutable number - 
the IQ - purporting to summarize a 
person's mental abilities and potential 
capabilities. 

Sternberg has constructed a 
framework, or at least an approach , or 
■t best a theory of human mental 
activity which overcomes the contra- 
dictions, more apparent than real, 
between differentia] or correlational 
studies of human mentation, in which 
individual differences are relished ; and 
experimental studies seeking to dis- 
cover the general processes, of human 
cognition, in which individual differ- 
ences are abhorred. Although last 
year, Behavioral and Brain Sciences 
carried provocative commentaries on 
a outline of Sternberg's “triarchic 
theory”, this book represents the first 
fs9 statement of that theory. 

An historical account of various' 
omcepdons of intelligence precedes a 
detidled description of the triarchy. 
Hen, Sternberg makes the case for a 

Wugs 
and zits 

^tilognistlcsi the experimental 
• «y of language 
tyfoyD.Prideaux 
2»*Heltn, £10.95 . 

KBNQ 7 Q 992069 S , 

^olinyiistics began in the shadows 
®“gu|sfics. During the 1960s, when 
'2«(beoretical advances were being 
“ linguistics, psycholinguists. 
^ 1 ^m°Iogists who devisee tests 


distinction between 

of imeUigerice^ 

obi e <foteS 0l ?? ls,! a " d Ihe 
SSK Vh* 1 "P 1 ^ ri «i investigation ; and 
implicit theories, which form the basis 
■SJSSJV Wfajiii here, intelligence 

Thi m t Py u h * x the P e °P‘ e say 
it is . The tnarchy itself consists of 

hlera rt-M r 1 a ^ e . d . subtheories, but no 
tuerarchmal positioning is implied 

w® “jPPpuential subtheory”, the 

rifcfS pllfle u d ’ ^ 811 aCtem Pl to “spe- 

5S. t ^rS echani8n ? a ** which Intelli- 
gent performance is generated’’. The 
unit of analysis is the “component’’ - 
tuO, e,ementBr y information process 
plLiif rat f S v P ° n internal repre- 
sentaupnsof objects or symbols". TTie 
identification of a component "de- 

52? u P? n ,, the desired level of 
theonzmg . Here, recourse is made to 
the notion of “levels of explanation", 
an effective way of avoiding the dan- 
gers of reductionism. Mark Cook used 
it persuasively bi his Levels of Perso- 



and that “theories at different levels 
serve different purposes and must be 
justified in their own right". Even so, 
with this degree of freedom and num- 
ber of arbitrary elements, the theory 
might be untenable. Fortunately, an 
escape from this calamity is made by 
classifying components into three ty- 

E es: “general” (employed in all tasks- 
>r example, recognizing a problem); 
“class” (employed in at least two tasks 


A computer-reconstructed Image of a cross-section of a normal 
rti 0ta d . er,ved 1 fro " 1 the nuclear magnetic resonance of 
th ; *5°; ' “Sk™ 1 " of the subject’s head, from the se- 
wnd edition pf Sally P. Springer and Georg Deutsch’s Left Brain, 
Right Brain (Freeman, £25.95 and £14.95). 
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twk). These types form hierarchies 
which are constrained, making “dis- 
confinnation of a given theory both 
possible and feasible". They also carry 
some similarities to the general, group 
and specific factors of the more tradi- 
tional psychometric models of intel- 
ligence, which are based solely on test 
rather than task performance. 

There are three kinds of compo- 
nents: “meta-components”, responsi- 
blevfbr setting up a general strategy to 
solve a problem; “performance com- 
ponents , “used in the execution of 

Both, after all, will be sure to recount 
the most important psycholinguistic 
discoveries. No psycholinguistic text- 
book, for example, omits the “wug" 
experiment, in which Jean Berko stu- 
died how 'young children learn the 
English' plural ending pronoifnedd hi 
on words like “dog'', but h! on words : 
like “cat". She showed childreo pic- 
tures of funny looking creatures with : 
names like “wug” or “zU'\ When the 
children were presented with two Wugs 
or two zits, how would they pronounce 
the plural form? Berko found that they 1 
correctly used hi on “wug”, IsJ on 
“ziP. That Is, the children aid hot just 
know how to make plurals of words 
they already knew; they had de- 
veloped a rule for the phonetic form of 
the English plural. 

Psycholinguists draw two kinds of 
lesson from this finding. To. the ling- 
uist, Berko’s experiment confirms the 
appropriateness of the linguistic repre- 
sentation of the English plural ending 
as an abstract marker which happens to 
be realized sometimes in one phonetic 
form, .sometimes in another. To the 
psychologist, it tells something about 
the way children acquire their native 
language: not by passively learning 
forms as they come acro&s them, but by 
actively deriving general principles 
from the forms^ they Happen to encoun- 
ter. Which view of psycholinguistics 
one prefers therefore depends on 
whether one is primarily idtefested in' 
what language fr like or ^in how people 1 
use if. i J .' ,; ' I' 

t There is one farther- difference ; be- : 
tween the two approaches. Most 
psycholinguistic experiments are still 
being done by psychologists, and re- 
sults In psychological Journals readh 
linguists Only slowly. Thils, linguistic 
pSycholinguIsticsjn the 198us U based 
on psychological work of the 1970s, 
Prideaux’S book is in this respect 
typical: it- covets psycholinguistics 
competently (indeed, excellently fa 
the arfcai pf fyntak and, morphology) . 
but only up' to' tjie'iate 19708. -If fe, 
bowdver, untypical in ignoring phone- 
tics and phonology. - ' : , 

■‘j'Aa an' undergraduate textbook, it 

suffers from a! difficult typeface, 

numerous printing errors and leaden 
style. This is a pity, because it is 
otherwise a good and representative 
example of one way of approaching 
this Curiously divided field, - 


various strategies for task perfoim- 
ance”; and T *knowledge-acquisition 
components, used for gaining new 
knowledge”. Armed with these compo- 
nents, Sternberg interprets 12 aspects 
of human intelligence. Taking just 
one, the fact that the absolute level of 
intelligence increases with age, is seen 
as a feedback loop in which an increase 
in the effectiveness of using compo- 
nents leads to an expansion of the 
knowledge base. Although it is possi- 
ble to object that Sternberg has prof- 
fered a mere re-description of intellec- 
tual growth, that objection would be 
unsustainable because the subtheoiy is 
open to experimental tests. 

The “experiential subtheory” con- 
siders the role that intelligence plays 
at various points in our continuum of 
experience with tasks and situations". 
It has two related facets, consisting of 
those abilities required to cope with 
novelty and those to automatize in- 
formation processing. In the first en- 
counter with a task (for example, a 
crossword puzzle), novelty is at a 
maximum . and then decreases with 
exposure to the same kind of task 
(farther crosswords); production of 
the correct responses becomes 
srpoptbly automatic and moves out of 
conscious control.- Sternberg main- 
tains that existing IQ tests must be 
supplemented, it 'not replaced, by 
tasks which are specifically designed to 
measure a person’s facility-in pealing 
with novelty -and becoming “auto^ 
mated". Yet, the question of at whaf 

E ractice point in: a task is Intelligence 
est measured, remains ' open. . 
Although Sternberg recognizes this 


difficulty, he fails to realize that ihc 
problem directly relates to the con- 
troversy of IQ stability and the effects 
of coaching. Arthur Jensen (1980), 
having inspected the findings, recom- 
mended a “standardized procedure of 
brief special instruction in test taking”, 
together with a practice session on a 
version of the actual test; and noted 
that "this would seem especially 
appropriate when there is evidence 
that applicants have had diverse edu- 
cational backgrounds”. If this advice is 
followed, the plea for including re- 
sponse to novelty in a definition of 
intelligence is weakened. If it Is 
ignored, justifiable accusations of test 
bias can be made. 

The “contextual subtheory" is the 
newest and least elaborated part of the 
triarchy, predicated on Sternberg's 
definition of intelligence as “mental 
activity directed toward purposive 
adaptation to, and selection and shap- 
ing of. real-world environments re- 
levant to one’s life”, Sternberg empha- ; 
sizcs lhe overwhelming importance of 
the interaction between people and 
their circumstances to an understand- 
ing of intelligence. He dismisses 
attempts to estimate that proportion of 
test score variance in a given popula- 
tion which is due to heredity, for' 
i “failing to answer the fandamental 

S tion of just what intelligence Is". 

he makes the extravagant clajm 
thatsomq psychologists “would like to 
"• understand intelligence solely in terms 
of the functioning . bf geites y . There " 1 
ate, however, psychologists who 
occupy the completely opposite posi- ; 
tion. Notoriously, Leon Kamin 


emphasized in 1974 that “there exist no 
data which should lead a prudent man 
to accept the hypothesis that IQ test 
scores are in any degree heritable": 
and in 198] he overreached even 
himself by having the thought “that 
regarding IQ tests as measures of 
’intelligence’ is nonsensical”. 

Sternberg goes on to address the 
issue of cross-cultural effects, conclud- 
ing unsurprisingly that whereas “cultures 
may appear to show mean differences 
In levels of measured intelligence, but 
probably only when intelligence is 
measured in terms of the knowledge 
and skills acquired by one of the two 
(or more) cultures" - everything is not 
relative - and that many aspects of 
intelligence are universal. He does not 
accept that cither the “hardware (ana- 
tomy and physiology) of cognitive 
functioning or the potential software 
(cognitive processes, etc) of such func- 
tioning differs from one culture or 
society to the next". Only the import- 
ances or “weights" of the processes 
vary across cultures. Sternberg is 
plainly unaware of research which 
shows that although biological features 
may not differ across cultures, cogni- 
tive processes do so vaiy; it is not just 
the "weights" that alter. 

The Soviet neuropsychologist A. R. 
Luriya, in his study of the peasantry of 
Uzbek hist an in tne early 1930s, de- 
monstrated that “cognitive processes 
of people living in less complicated 
Social-Historical conditions, are con- 
structed significantly differently” from 
those in advanced societies; and con- 
tended that "these differences rest not 
only on the different content of cogni^ 
tive processes, but are significantly 
different according to their structure '. 
Luriya interpreteuihcsc differences as 
being conditional upon non-arbitrary 
economic forces: they would change as 
and when the economic relations 
changed. In contrast, Sternberg 
accepts only the possibility of cultural 
change and believes that experts alone 
can solve by Intervention programmes 
the crucial problem of how to raise 
“intelligence” among the peoples of 
the developing countries. 

Sternberg has taken us well beyond 
the IQ. Despite criticisms that he 
decouples his theories from the mate- 
rial substrate of cognition and simpli- 
fies the effects of environment, he nas 
by logical argument and ingenious 
experiment helped to refresh the 
somewhat exhausted field of indi- 
' vidual differences fn intelligence. His 
book is a major contribution -to our 
understanding of human intelligence 
and should be widely read. •; 

R. E. RawIcs ,.r ‘ ;.,-V 

/?.; E. Rawles (s lecturer in' psychology' 
at University College Londoni ' 
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The Anatomy of Relationships: 
and the rules and skills 
to manage them successfully 
by Michael Argyleand 
Monika Henderson 
William Heinemann, £18.00 
ISBN 0434 02500 3 

The study of personal and social 
relationships is now undoubtedly a 
growth area in social psychology. This 
is as it should be, for whatever else 
social life involves, it is centrally 
concerned with relationships between 
people. This highly readable book will 
make theory ana research on rela- 
tionships accessible to a wide audi- 
ence, Argyle and Henderson's own 
enthusiasm Is almost palpable, espe- 


covering virtually each of the reln- 


Inevitably, this does cause some prob- 
lems. First, research is almost always 
treated as though it was contempor- 
aneous. This may matter little with 
psychological experiments, but discus- 
sions of class differences which rely on 
observations conducted 30 years ago 
may be misleading if the reader is led 
to believe that these differences still 
exist in the form described. Second, 
there is the tendency, common in 
social psychology texts, to assimilate 
conflicting approaches into a consen- 
sus: Instead of drawing attention lo the 
areas of controversy within the disci- 
pline, the authors give the impression 
that theory and research Is more 
definitive than it is. 

Apart from summarizing, synthesiz- 
ing and reviewing a mass of research 
findings, Argyle and Henderson con- 
sistently pursue the theme that if 
people abide by the recognized rules 
which govern relationships, all will be 
well. They spend a chapter expound- 
ing the theoiy and return to it in each 
of the substantive chapters. Thus, we 
are told that in all relationships partici- 
pants should respect each others’ 
privacy and not disclose confidences. 


does not mean however, that nL 
form the core of these relBtfoiy? 

There are problems too in H 
nilcs of relationships are s ti2 
Some arc rather general (“shwS 
tipnal support ), wherei otE 

niohiu nriwin O..,:.! _ "* "t 


cially when they explain that rela- 
tionships are good tor us. Positive 
relationships are associated with living 
longer, and being healthier and hap- 
pier. 

The book is mainly devoted to an 
exposition of what is Known about the 
principal human social relationships: 
friendship; love, courtship and coha- 
bitation; marriage; divorce (the loss of 
a relationship); parents ana children; 


kinship; working relationships; and 
neighbours. Regarding each of these 
relationships, special attention is paid 
to class, sex and,' occasionally, cultural 
differences. Bach chapter contains a 
fascinating assemblage of information: 
a wealth or detail culled from the social 
sciences. 

Of course, a book as ambitious as 
this suffers the vices of its virtues. 
There simply is not the space In 318 
pages of text to do more than touch on 
the many aspects of each of the 
relationships considered. Given that 


in most relationships, we are prohi- 
bited from criticizing each other in 
public. Specific relationships give 
jpater emphasis to some rules rather 
than others. In marriage, one should 
“show emotional support” and, more 
specifically, “address (he partner by 
tneir first name”. 

It Is this emphasis on rules that 
leaves me with serious reservations. 
Any emphasis on rules of conduct, 
especially when gleaned (as in this 
case) from rules which people endorse 
in a questionnaire, is in danger of 
depicting social life as that mythical 
world in which children are always 
obedient to their parents and boy 
scouts help old ladies across the road. 
Moreover, the notion that rela- 
tionships are created and maintained 
because people adhere to rules seems 
simply implausible. Such a view 
ignores spontaneity and postulates in- 
stead that people rituallstically go 
through the motions. Of course, there 
are rules governing relationships. 
Marital partners and even dating cou- 


seem in some cases to be 
wrong. For example, in mm2 
tranships it is prescribed that Z 
should address the other by their fa 
name. Yet, in my family my 
known as “Waddy” and I amrS 

B- 7? n k? -even bytheffl 

Many friends and aquainiances esc 
similar nicknames or other ternud 
endearment, such as "daiflu* 
“love", "mate”. None of these ret 
tionships seems adversely affected bt 
these departures from the rule, dot* 
they seem unusual In this respect. 

The more general rules, though not 
a precise guide for behaviourTaa 
more credible. Perhaps their cmjibfl. 
ity lies in the fact that they do u 
simply stipulate overt behaviour bn 
refer, albeit implicitly, lo the iota 
tions that lie behind the behaviour. So 
often, it seems that the interpretslioa 
of behaviour depends oa who Ik 
person is, including their relationship 
to others involved, rather thanwhatu 
is they are doing. A friend, for era* 
pie, can “show emotional sappoti" and 
‘‘engage in joking and teadof be- 
cause - being a friend - they an 
assumed to act in good faith, mu i 
friendship ends in acrimony, be- 
haviour that was previously coruudered 

evidence of friendship (because of Ikt 




It is precisely because research h 
this area raises so acutely such fun- 
damental issues that makes it m 
interesting and important area d 
study. As an enthusiastic iDtrodoctun 
to this new and important approach tt 
social psychology, this book will dm 
ly remain a standard text well intothc 
future. 


P, A. J. Waddlngton 

P. A. J. Waddington is 
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Development ] 

by Barbara Blber. ’." , 

Vale University Press, £30.00 
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Chimeric 

cortex 

Cerebral Dominance: 

the biological foundations 

ritttd by Norman Geschwind and 

AftertM.Galflburda 

Rgrvsrd University Press, £24.95 
BflN 0674 10658 X 

Although thesymmetries of nature are 
raularly exploited by natural scien- 
tftj, some of the most significant 
phenomena in the physical realm de- 
rive from inherent asymmetry. The 
tinman brain U superficially left-right 
symmetrical, being composed of two 
convoluted cerebral hemispheres 
which are bound together by callosal 
fibres, yet some of the most interesting 
developments in the study of the mind 
have followed the discovery of its 
inherent asymmetries. 

Early theories of brain function have 
emphasized symmetry. In the 
ameteenth century, when Franz 
Joseph Gall and his school ofphrenol- 
o« divided the mind into faculties, 
one were represented in duplicate on 

E tetrical portions of the two hemis- 
s. The strength of particular 
du was assessed by measuring 


bnia-tissue. The laws of symmetry 
wrc overturned following Pierre Paul 
Broca’i discovery in the 1860s that 
Iu|ubro disorder (aphasia) typically 
restated from damage to tne left 
hemisphere of the brain, which was 
then said to be dominant for language. 

Hundreds of studies have since in- 
stigated the functional asymmetry of 
Ae biunan brain. Argument has con- 
ctmd the relative cognitive strengths 
rfte two hemispheres and the. extent 
feshlcb functions may be localized 
kitten and within hemispheres. The 
fowdgatibn of “split-brain” patients, 
callosal fibres have been sec- 
wed, thereby disconnecting two 
“Wtonally active independent sys- 
*9*1 has fuelled the fascination with 
2®metry and even created specula- 
wahput the seat of the self, ifnot the 
jw. Notions of a major and a minor 
*psphero have been abandoned in 
“row of a view of different lateralized 
Fusing strategies arid capabilities; 

hemisphere has been said to be 
7y*Ji logical, temporal, rational, 
JjFtfve M d realistic; the right hemis- 
to be musical, visuospatial, 
■oulfineoua, intultivo, subjective, 
pralslve and sensuous. (It is also said 
£P0»w* a better sense of humour 
^ “ft.) Controversy continues, 

5JH fully acceptable and BUcdnct 
■raotomy of the mind remains elu- 

the course of. such studies, it 

^r l .fte= d i d f 

z’j-™ ■ dommance. Anomalous 


r^P». -were neither rare nor 
HJSJSP 1 * , Women, . left-handers, 
J^pmontal dysleldcs, and sohizo- 
tp ;name but a few... The 


nemre.ot tne au- 
arnnot yet be agreed. To 
W^te tuatters, there $eein to be 
df left-handers; diffc- 
S ^^ developmental dyslexic* 
(^^^•hrpri'dn^y, different types 


Of particular interest is the fact that 
investigation of people believed to 
have anomalous functional asymmetry 
reveals anomalous biological asym- 
metry. A small number or post-mor- 
temlstudiesof developmental dsylexics, 
Cor example, reveal abnormal cell 
migrations in the left hemisphere; and 
electrical recording reveals atypical 
patterns of activation in all language 
areas. Professor Geschwind himself 
proposes a novel and imaginative 
theory to account for these dyslexic 
patterns, and, in the same breath, for 
susceptibility to left-handedness, auto- 
immune disease and mathematical 
skill. 

Geschwind claims that during foetal 
life the male sex hormone testosterone 
Interferes with the development of the 
immune system and also slows the 
development of the left hemisphere of 
the braio. This may lead to right 
hemisphere dominance for motor con- 
trol (resulting in left-handedness) and 
cognitive control (resulting in visual, 
spatial and mathematical superiority). 
Associated with the retardation of the 
left hemisphere, abnormal cell migra- 
tions may produce dyslexia and other 
language disorders in childhood. Since 
the male foetus is more exposed to 
testosterone than the female, the 
theory explains why all of these fea- 
tures are more prevalent in boys than 
girls. Inherited susceptibility to the 
influence of testosterone could 
account for the family histories often 
associated with learning disorders. 
Although the theory in its current form 
does not permit the existence of right- 
handed female dyslexics or left-hand- 
ed males with good verbal and poor 
spatial skills, it remains a challenging 
conception. 

Hie book provides a comprehensive 
and up-to-date account of biological 
asymmetries of interest to a range of 
psychologists, doctors, linguists, 
zoologists and philosophers. Regrett- 


Analyses 
of variance 


Experimental Methods In Psychology 
by Barry R. Haftnson 
and Morton H. Elfenbelm 
McGraw-Hill, £27.95 
ISBN007 0255210 

In Britain, courses on experimental or 
research methods In psychology are 
usually split into two parts: introduc- 
tory and advanced. As this American 
book is designed as a single text on this 
subject at first-degree level, it will fad 
to satisfy the needs of either British 
courso. Indeed, it is organized in such q 
way as to be fairly inaccessible to 
beginning students (who must wade 
through over 100 pages on the fun- 
damentals of scientific research, be- 
fore reaching a simple experimental 
design) and limited in depth of treat- 
ment tor an advanced course. 

However, as the book is clearly 
written, it might be best recommended 
to the struggling student on an adv- 
anced course, where an unquestioning 
simplicity of treatment Is pedagogfcal- 
ly defensible as an Interim tactic. 
Considered outside the confines of its 
use as a course companion, the book is 
more solid and reliable than exciting or 
stimulating. It has a somewhat dated 
air, in part arising from the emphasis 
on old triends such as the Mpller-Lyer 
illusion and illustrations of pieces of 
equipment likely to be m all laborator- 
ies, log tables, though seemingly out 
of date in an age of calculators, are 


ably, the animal studies arc somewhat 
bogged down by experimental details, 
so that these chapters would be less 
comprehensible to the educated 
layman. 

Further research in this exciting new 
area may well reveal physical under- 
pinnings for ailments traditionally elu- 
sive to objective measures. Investiga- 
tions of nerve sprouting and hormonal 
influences on cortical development, 
for example, may lead to new fields of 
therapeutic intervention. None the 
less, some caution about these possibi- 
lities may be required: the asymmetry 
of the cortex in rats seems to vary with 
species, sex , age and environment; and I 
studies of functional asymmetry in 
man reveal further subtleties that re- 
sult from task instructions and stimulus 
variations. 

We are still a long way, however, 
from understanding the interaction of 
these factors and tne consequent indi- 
vidual differences in their expression. 
Although gross asymmetries in cortical 
structure may be correlated with lan- 

S laterality, it is not dear that all 
n capacities are capable of anato- 
mical fractionation in this way. Nor is U 
clear that an anatomical correlate 
provides in itself an explanation for 
a functional pattern. Anatomical 
anomalies in developmental dyslexia 
provide no insight Into the nature of 
the reading difficulty. Studies of rats 
may tell us about some basic biological 
mechanisms for the encoding and 
processing of information, but we arc 
unlikely to be able to extrapolate these 
in any simple fashion to numan skill 
and knowledge. 

Christine Temple 


Christine Temple is a member of the 
scientific staff of the MRC Neuro - 
psychology Unit at the Radcliffe infir- 
mary, arid a research fellow at 
. University College, Oxford. 


psychology 


iuffl generally accepted 

lh«l the ’functional 
68 .of . *be brain were not 
anatomical asyramet- 
• -» “Of? recent . studies of both 
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provided for use in scaling studies. 

The authors attempt to provide a 
balance between presenting issues in- 
volved in research design, ®nd cover- 
age of the content of 'such areas as 

this is laidableTthls latter coverage is 


The authors’ approach to statistics, 
both descriptive and inferential, is 
through the context of specific studies 
and research designs. They concen- 
trate almost exclusively on parametric 
tests, culminating in factorial analyses 
of variance, with details of computa- 
tions quite sensibly relegated lo an 
appendix. Although the book gives 
some attention to quasi-experimenial 
and non-experimeiital approaches, its 
central focus is firmly in mainstream 
laboratory-based experimental psy- 
chology.- A single, clearly-written 
chapter on “small-hT designs provides 
a useful reference for students needing 
a balanced introduction to this metho- 
dology derived from the work ofB. F. 
Skinner. 

While acknowledging briefly the 
existence of different approaches with- 
in experimental psychology, Haimson 
and Elfenbelm are very much con- 
cemed.with “normal sdience". In T. S. 
Kuhn’s sense - taking it as self-evident 
that psychology is a science; more 
particularly, taking it for granted that 
‘‘all scientific disciplines, such as 


approach". However, they do not 
address the particular problems of 
psychology - that it has other human 
beings as subject-matter, except jn 
connection with ethical Issues and in 
considering the means of ensuring the 
involvement of subjects in social- 
psychological research. 

This competent, though somewhat 
blinkered, text may have some limited 
use for students in difficulties op an . 
advanced methods course ! in ex- 
perimental psychology. I caiinot re- 
commend it, however, to those with 
more applied concerns, including stu- 
dents on educat ion courses. 

Colin Robson . v.' 


ology at Huddersfield Polytechnic, and 
research fellow at the. Hester Adrian 
Centre , university of Manchester. ■: 
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THE RESEARCH INTERVIEW 

Uses and Approaches 
Brenner, Brown and David Canter. 

2985, c271pp., $49. 00/£39. 00 (UK only). ISBN: 0. 12. 131580.0 

SOCIAL AND BIOLOGICAL 
ROLES OF LANGUAGE: 

The Psychohgyof Justification 
Edited by: R. Tot man 

2985, cl83pp., $39.50/£30.50 (UK onM ISBN: 0. 12.696080. 1 
This volume is an Integrative theoretical exploration of (he essential links between a 
person's social adaptation and his or her blokxrtcal survival. Language and speaking 
practices are thought to be closely tied In with social phenomena and so too the - 
discussion of the way people use words runs through the analysis of the nature of 
stress and Its physiological effects. 

The Ideas developed have Implications both for our understanding of what stress 
involves and for the psychology of Individuals and communities. 

ISSUES AND APPROACHES IN PERSONA!. 

CONSTRUCT THEORY 

Edited by: D. Bannister 

1985. 302pp., $47.00/£37.00(UKonIy). ISBN: 0. 12.077980.3 
This book presents extensive reports of recent developments In personal construct 
theoiy. Areas discussed are sell construing in children, attitudes of parents of the 
mentally handicapped, sell diagnosis by psychiatric patients, suicide, me teaching of 
teachers, sell organised learning and the meaning of construct theoiy lor Issues such 
as emotion, choice, bodily experience and reflective conversation. 

ORGANISATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY SERIES 

EVALUATING PLANNED ORGANISATIONAL CHANGE 

X.Legge 

1984 c. 260pp., $30.00/£20.00(UKoniy). ISBN: 0 12.440980.6 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HUMAN MOVEMENT 

Edited by M. M. Smyth and A. M. Wing 
1985,340pp., Cloth: $55.00/£38.00(UKonly). ISBN: 0.12.653020.3 
Paper $24.50/£16.00(UKordy), ISBN: 0.12.6S3022X 
This volume deals with psychological approaches to the study of human movement 
and action and reviews existing knowledge of foe representation, planning and 
control of movement within an Information processing framework. 

This text serves as an indispensable introduction to foe complexity and diversity of 
human movement and will be suitable (or undergraduates In psychology, physical 
education, kinesiology and related disciplines. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS AND COGNITIVE PSYCHOLOGY 

Edited by: C. Wegman 

2985. c.290pp., $45. 00i£34.50 (UK only). ISBN: 0. 12. 741380.4 

Prices subject lo change without nonce. 
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—Sage Publications— 

: UNDERSTANDING PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

An Interdisciplinary Approach 

. Steve Duck and Daniel Perlman Editors 

Understanding Personal Relationships introduces readers to the new 
Interdisciplinary field of personal relationships. It does so by integrating 
central themes from tbe fields of social psychology, sociology, clinical 
psychology and family studies. The editors have provided an overview of the 
growth of the field and predicted llitur.e areas of research and clinical 
! practice, while other contributors have dealt with some of the theoretical and 
motivational issues in relationships. Specific types of relationship have been 
examined in five of the chapters. Through this breadth of coverage, the book 
conveys a spirit of optimjsm which characterizes the new field of personal 
relationships. 

Contributors include; Keith Davis, Michael J Todd, Paul H Wright, Michael 
Argyle, Monika Henderson, Dan P McAdams, Jennifer D Campbell, 
Abraham Tesser, Kathryn Dindla, Mary Anne Fitzpatrick, Barry Wellman, 
Phillip Shaver, Wyndol FUrman, Duane Buhrmester, Warren H Jones and 
Leslie A Baxter 

March 1985 • 312 pages • Cloth (8039-9701-9) £32.00 

HUMAN SEXUALITY 

- . Contemporary Controversies 

Harold Feldman Editor 

'...this book will be more than welcomed by health eduaators for the help it 
will jjjve in the preparation of training and education programmes which 
hitherto have been too one-sided, Valuable too for the general reader who 
wishes to come to personal decisions about sexuality. 1 — Journal of the 
Institute of Health Education,. Vo! 22 No 2, 1984 

1984 • 324 pages • Cloth (8039-2071-7) £27.50 
Paper (8039-2072-5) £13,75 ■ 

EMOTION IN ADULT DEVELOPMENT 

;■ Carol Zander Main test a and Carroll E Izard Editors 

The role of emotion In the development of adults has only recently come into 
its own as an area of study. In this volume scholars bring together (for the 
first time) work which provides us with an analysis of these affective processes 
and ! their' place In the course of adult life,' The. contributors develop 
theoret foal frameworks and present research which examines the role of 
emotioit in relation Ip critical developmental. areas: cognition, personality, 
well-being, interaction and culture.' 

; 1984 • 338 pages • Cloth (8039-2 156-X) £30.25 

. . SAGE Publication Ltd * 28 Bander Street 
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BOOKS 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Adaptive 

reasoning 

Human Abilities: 

an Information-processing approach 
edited by Robert J. Sternberg 
Freeman. £23.95 and £ 1 5 .95 
ISBN 07107 16 18 6 and lb 19 4 

Past attempts to examine the essential 
underlying "components" of what we 
call intelligence. have tended to limit 
attention to fairly gross concepts of 
verbal, spatial and mathematical . 
reasoning ability, and the speed with 
which i Rose abilities can operate. 
There are few reasons to find great 
fault with any of this, since the major 
application of this notion was to pre- 
dict performance in educational or 
occupational settings which required 
such abilities. And despite criticisms, 
often from writers expert in other 
disciplines, the traditional tests (with 
l heir traditional conceptions) fulfilled 
their function quite well, sis far hack ns 
World War I. 

As with any other science, however, 
psychology has developed increasingly 
sophisticated levels of analysis. During 
the past 10-15 venrs. particularly, de- 
tailed examinations nave been con- 
ducted of the processes involved in 
perception of spoken or written mate- 
rial within a given cultural and social 
setting. These liavc demonstrated that 
a range of sub-processes participate in 
the rational, intelligent appraisal of 
problems requiring solution. These 
so-called "components", analysed ex- 
tensively elsewhere by Sternberg, arc 
riot "factors of the mind" - as with such 
indices as g. first proposed by Charles 



From Albertus Magnus's De A nima, a medieval thesis about the soul, 
the different parts of which were thought to be located in the ventricles 
(hollow spaces) of the brain. Illustrated In Kjell Raaheim and John 
Radford’s Your Introduction to Psychology (Sigma, £6.95). 


offered by L. L. Thurstonc or P. E. 


Spearman or the later modifications 
offered by 
Vernon. ("Factors" have always been 
no more than descriptive statistical 
abstracts.) 

The novel approach documented 
here has its inception in one of the 
most far-reaching developments in 
psychological theory: considering the 


, COMING SOON IN PAPERBACK • 

The Managed Heart 

Commercialization of Human Feeling 
ARLIE RUSSELL HOCHSCHILD 
‘Jobs which are neither physically nor intellectually exacting ' 
and demand little training, jobs primarily in the service sector, 
are customarily seen as easy ana unskilled. Not for much 
longer, if Arlic Russell Hochschild has her way, Hochschild has 
: introduced a new phrase into the language: emotional labour, ' : 
; Emotional labour is a& relentless as physical labour, as 1 
demanding pf application as intellectual, labour. But it passes 
largely ipvjsibly, and ‘unrewarded, and is carried out mainly by : . 
• women . . . The Managed Heart . based on interviews with . 

■ aur hostesses and Other purveyors 6f emotional labour [is] 
.'refreshingly free of jargon (which she calls a narcotic), is 
already into its third printing, six months since its publication 
in the United States. It’s been widely acclaimed: The New York 
' Times chose it as one of its 1 5 top non-fiction books of the 
. yean' Sunday Times 

■ July . £8.25 . 320pp 0-520-05454-7- 

£15.75, , Hardback 0-520-04800-8 :V;'; r •!;' ' 

1 UNIVERSITY OF CalifOYrtiCl PRESS 
126 Buckingham Mace Road LondonSWlW9SD 


adaptive human being as an informa- 
tion processing system. Each of these 
terms has important implications for 
understanding what is meant by intelli- 
gence. Information is symbolically 
representated knowledge of current 
and past experience and stimulation 
which is assembled and integrated by 
the cognitive system of the brain. 
Information is deposited In mainly 
accessible form in our permanent 
memory, which in turn is required fbT 
the preliminary analysis of a problem 
task demanding a solution. We have to 
say preliminary because of the “novel” 
association or relationship between 
items of past knowledge that define 
what we mean by a problem. The 
critical subsequent operations may 
involve different strategies of inferen- 
tial, inductive, deductive or logical 
reasoning. The processes that utilize 
information differ in sc ' * 
tiotiiinthedes 

of lexical symbols, or use of mat he 
tical, semantic or imagery skills are 
involved, and in our capacity to inte- 
grate and apply those basic skills- in 
attaining logically and deductively 
valid conclusions to premises or prop- 
ositions. ' 

To illustrate the component 
approach to human ability, Sternberg 
has assembled contributions from 
well-qualified specialists, including 
discussions- of verbal comprehension 
(Earl Hunt); reading skill (Charles 
Parfetti), mathematical reasoning 
(Richard E, Mayer), mental imagery 
(Stephan Kosslyii). deductive reason- 
ing (Philip Johnson-Lalrd); inductive * 
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ADVANCES IN THE 
PSYCHOLOGY Of RELIGION 

L 8 BROWN. University Of New South 
is, Australia • 
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PSYCHOLOGY • 

A$Ufd*to It* Lltaratyra jtojl Methods of 
Reeearch . • " Ws/e* 

0 H BORCHARDT'end R D FRANCIS Acbhtdbutdry^oriby a dfatlnQuIehed - > . 

This new volume proddea an annotated • . ' •" 

survey of the lltaraturo ofpiychofofly.and, . : region and he. • 

Ita mathodotOdy. fnotudlngguItteeto ..rajwatice^ oeigw^ring disciplines. . 

concapiual hsuei, reference* to summaries X I Ibterno t/ohsl So rib* in Experimental ■ ' 
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Ocular 
puzzle 

Visual Masking: an Integrative 
approach 

by Bruno G. Breltmeyer 
Oxford University Press, £25. 00 
ISBN 0198521057 

Psychology contains certain esoteric 
phenomena about which there are n 
vast number of experimental findings, 
but no coherent theory. The visual 
illusions are one such phenomenon; 
visual masking is another. Because of 
its popular appeal, the former topic 
regularly appears in textbooks, but (he 
latter is less glamorous and is lucky to 
receive a passing mention. Indeed, to 
appreciate its complexity, one more or 
less has to specialize in it. Bruno 
Breitmcyer is tust such a specialist, as 
is testified by tnc number ot references 
- over a thousand - devoted to this 
obscure corner of psychology in Visual 
Masking. 

If. 50 milliseconds or so after a shape 
has been briefly presented to the eye, a 
second shape is shown whose contours 
lie immediately outside those of the 
first, the observer may completely fail 
to see the original shape. Such back- 
ward masking is known as metacon- 
trast, but there are many other kinds of 
visual masking - a bright light may be 
used rather than masking contours and 
masking can occur in a forward as well 
ns in a backward direction or even with 
stimuli simultaneously presented. The 
extremely complicated conditions that 
determine botn whether and when 
masking will take place are laid out in 
detail by Dr Breitmeyer. As his book 
will undoubtedly be definitive for 
many years to come, anyone wishing to 
work seriously on this puzzling prob- 
lem must invest in- it. 

Perhaps the most interesting parts 
are not so much Breitmeyer's review of 
the data and his valiant efforts to 
reconcile conflicting findings, but his 
attempts to construct an overall theory 
of the phenomena. He argues plaus- 
ibly that masking is caused by different 
kinds of inhibition and that the varia- 
tions in the time course of masking 
depend on which kind of inhibition is 
involved. The visual system contains 


second may stimulate a unit s irWk 
tory area and thus prevent it 6rC 
the hrsl shape which i, lkt X| 
rendered invisible. Another kindS E 
inhibition stops units firing as ami I 
of the activation of other units * 
distance away. To justify the uscofiS 

kind of inhibition, Breitmeyer siveiji 

excellent review of X-cells and Y-ctlk 
whose properties have been the baa 
of visual neurophysiology for nm 
years. ' 

Breitmeyer believes that the fan. 
tion of the inhibiiory mechanisms that 
underlie masking is to eliminate inmit 
during eye movements. This w&j 
allow processing of the visual inca 
received j ust before the eye movemfM 
to — "* * 



system 
motion 

reviews research on the “icon" - fc r 
persistence of vision for a short lime [ 

after the stimulus has been turned oil- * 

including recent work of (tis own that 
shows that at least under some cu- 
cumstanccs the icon is located in the 
position of the stimujus in euvirm- 
mental space and not in its positional 
the retina. These results concur with 
the recent physiological discovery of 
cells in the brain whose restxmxsaie 
determined not by the position of u 
object on the retina but by its position 
in space. Both the behavioural and 
neurophysiological findings may point 
the way to a solution of the problem d 
how the observer builds up a picture of 
the world through successive eye 
movements, although no rigorous 
theory is yet to hano. 

Despite Breitmeyer's scholarship 
and ingenuity, Ills excessively cumber 
some prose style will make much of bis 
book impenetrable to many readers. A 
not atypical sentence reads “For the 
most part, the forthcoming account of 
visual masking focuses on the biter, 
endogenous, set of problems con- 
cerned with the functional design d 
organs and on their solutions that 




units that detect the presence at a given 
‘ at on the retina of a contour formed 
the boundary between light and 
dark regions. Sucli units receive excita- 
tory connections from one area of the 
retina, -and' inhibitory ones from a 
neighbouring area, so that they will 
only fire if the excitatory area Is more 
brightly illuminated than the inhibi- 
tory one. Breitmeyer suggests that 
when the retina is exposed to two 
adjacent shapes in succession, the 


presumably evolved r __ 
through the processes of selective 
adaptation and ontogeneticiEj 
through postnatal visually based a» 
merce with the events and obiedsa 
the organism's ecosystem". I think tu 
means that he will deal mainly wj 
how the visual system is organueott 
order to execute its functions regain- 
less of whether its organization* 
innate or learned, but it is hard tow 
sure. One could have forgiven fMm 
University Press for the to number 
of misprints in this book If they hw^ 
disgracefully abrogated their rtspow- 
bilfty to ensure that the worn W 
publish are written in English. .. 

Stuart Sutherland 


Stuart Sutherland is director jjj 
Centre for Research on Percept** 

Cognition at the University of Stasa. 


Theory in 



reasoning'fJames Pdllegrinp). In addi- 
tion, there are. more general chapters 
on second language learning (John 
Carroll),;' learning and memory 
(Joseph C, Campione, Ahn L, Brown 
and Nancy R. Bryant) and problem- 
solving (Miclieline Chi and Robert 
OlaseO. Nope, of the authors takes . 
positions oq socially -or politically 
sensitive issues, --such as the roles -of 
genetic endowment, povertyj or 
opportunities for - education,, all' 

variously definable. Xhe major Im- 
plication of their contributions' 


major 1m- : 
. ftributlonC 
already well-knqwn to the academic 
specialist In this area-, dre two-fold: 

! first, that intelligence iyiot a simple or 
unitary capacUyTpf humans or animals; , 
and second, thaf optimal assessment Of 
: human intelligence; requires a larger 
apdfor different number of tests than 
are currently used.- . 1 . • . : 

The book’ wHI. b? vety use fill in 
tertiary education. . Indeed, many 



Jr no other rci 
illustrates clearly the 
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)o: 'than .that’ if': 
. • t u , bmltlishing rele- 

vpnee of gro^ly, end ; qualitatively. 
J; Stated Magellan theories of the 1930s/ 

- yer^ihi'-g^tojftljOT V:^'. ‘ ? 

Vefupi, kpmilim is senior fee ££ and 
Morin psychology University qf . 

Reading; 


Personality Theory and Clinical 
Practice -V ... 

by Peter Fonagy and Anna Hlggitt 
Methuen,£3.95- 

ISBN 0416356303 - - . 

As one of the New Essential Psycholo- 
gy series- intended to link theoretical 
and applied psychology for introduc- 
tory courses, \thjs book describes simp- 
ly and.dearly five different theories of 
personality and jndlcates how these 
can be used ip clinical psychology) .The 
material is well, referenced, Inching 
recent, research;, die evaluations -are 
meticulously fair; and first-year- under- 
graduates should have little, problem in 

understanding (t all. : ; ' ^ 
The.;, treatment of . psychoanalytic 
a^eory points out. many. of its prpb- 
lems-its lack of internal coherence, its 
lack of a' sound data .base; jgnd: the 
■' ultimate impossibility of .gbtah\frig 
^laboratory evidence that is realty re- 
i levant to .the theory. Although .this 
view is hot one that Would be shared by 
all workers Hi this field, some of whom 
have triad td obtain just awb evidence, 
C; qlc ; view , that psychoanalysis is ‘ ; 'con- 
tinuiiig despite everything js certainly 
; lhargenemlly held today, - vl ' 

; The sensible;’ ;discu^ion of : .i.be- 
hayiqunsfic approaches indicate? that 
1 : the main reasons for their therppeutic 
’. success jemaihs unclear, However, 
'althoughtheiautborsrightlym 
c ;^lmal-based conditioning studies may 


work in this country which demoi* 
trates this unequivocally. ■ 

The section on trait Incono 
personality - theories 
our behaviour ts determined 
status on traits ( f ° r 4 e ,rt»Li - it 
traversion, anxiety, ^ n te . 1 
flawed by the unareounlaMc.^ 
not to discuss the ' wor |? ^rtomlity 
Cattell. In the hjstory 

ate and pore d°wn 
seem to be an infinity 
has been responsible for 
ndequate methodolow for 
pose, In the fdrtn oT\ 

techniques, and fof rlSuf.Hc 
with enormous energy eaa KJ. 
has also been k ,? en ar , t H ° in & 
knowledge clinically and 
niip.H KAthnirs. It may be, M** • «nd 



the fact that its 

critical scrutiny) mak^ sc^ L;^ 
to a first-year textbook. AP £ # 
this, the trait .approach ^ 

scribed; the- 0}d ‘S^ii^deterinWj. 
behaviour ‘is situntionajly carefe^ 

or dependent on ^tS being . J 
considered . . Stnfilarly. 


consiaereq . wra* . ; le8I . , 
Hlggitt - provide fair and fifc 
tions of hiimanlsHc 


nuns ol limn—;- — . 

guide to the- tbeoriw^j^gjd^ 
Although it is dear, ®?® u h J mB n5pg 
it does little to kindlethe^^ * 
there is more 

absorption of accurate n ,c “ l . -; : r 
passionate evaluations- 
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Grey 
matter 


Brain, Mind and Behavior 

bj Floyd E. Bloom, Arlyne Lazerson 

i Laura Hoft tad ter 

Freeman ,£26.95 
ISBN07167 16372 


to 1863 Ivan Mikhailovich Secheaov 
gobiniited a small treatise entitled An 
AUtmpt to Establish the Physiological 
Basis of Psychological Processes to a 
medical journal inTzarist Russia. The 
editor informed him that the censor in 
St Petersburg demanded a change of 



is Secheaov 
bun the charge that he was “the 
involuntary propagator of immorality 
aid nihilistic philosophy”. 

Let us hope that the moral majority 
o( Reagan's America will not similarly 
rise up in arms against Floyd Bloom, 
Arlyne Lazerson and Laura Hofstad- 
ter when they write, with admirable 
frankness: 

The lessons of this book are found- 
ed on one assumption - that all of 
the normal functions of the healthy 
brain and the disorders of the 
dbeised brain, no matter how 
complex, are ultimately explain- 
able in terms of the basic structural 
components of the brain. 

lie authors themselves seem a little 
oooerned, for they continue by in- 
faming us how .“a scientist” should 
(onto their claims: “If the statement 
'lie mind is the product of the brain’s 
activity’ upsets you, consider the facts 
fat follow and then see what you 
Sink." This somewhat artless sent- 
fa* can be explained, albeit not 
ewed, by the book’s provenance:' 


Brain, Mind and Behavior is part of a 
“multi media teaching package" that 
interfaces with a recent Public 
Broadcast. Television series on the 
brain. As such, the book exemplifies 
with alarming clarity aspects both of 
the best and the worst of the genre. 
.First, the best. The basic anatomy, 
physiology and biochemistry of the 
central and peripheral nervous system 
are beautifully described. If you want 
to know about cells, synapses and 
neurotransmitter substances, this is an 
excellent place to start. How the 
physical “bits and pieces" fit together 
into larger systems that are involved in 
vision and action, emotion and pain, 
sleep and attentiveness and learning 
and memory are also treated in a 
straightforward, up-to-date and lucid 
fashion. Here, the' authors are greatly 
aided by some fine anatomical draw- 
ings by the Scientific American illustra- 
tor Caro! Donner and by clearly laid 
out charts and graphs from the pen of 
Sally Black. H 

All the sadder, then, that the au- 
thors should also feel obliged to litter 
the text with singularly useless photo- 
graphs; Those who sniff cocaine or 
smoke opium presumably already 
know how to do so; those of us who 
don’t could probably work out for 
ourselves how to go about it without 
benefit of photography. It is interest- 
ing to learn that, contra Descartes, the 

K 'neal gland is not the seat of the soul 
it rather, in chickens at least, an 
essential organ in regulating the sleep- 
waking cycle. Yet I remain uncon- 
vincedthat a full-colour photograph of 
a very ordinary barnyard cock renders 
the exposition mote intelligible or 
memorable. Bloom, Lazetson and 
Hofstadter are quite capable of hold- 
ing the reader's attention without 
resorting to spurious iconography. The 
demands of pertinent ,} numan in- 
terest” are amply satisfied by their 
summaries of current knowledge ab- 
out the biological substrate of selected 
neurological and psychiatric syn- 
dromes- principally amnesias, demen- 
tias, schizophrenias and affective 
psychoses. 

Although the range of topics with 
which the book deals is wide, its 
intellectual focus is extremely narrow. 
Its senior author, Floyd Bloom, of the 
division of predinical neuroscience 


and endocrinology at the Scripps Cli- 
nic and Research Foundation in La 
Jolla, California, really does seem to 
believe that biochemistry is all. When 
the authors claim that interactions 
between structural components suffice 
to “explain" the functions of the brain, 
they are indulging in (unconscious) 
hyperbole. Nowhere is the student 
introduced to the notion that (in the 
words of the late David Marr) complex 
systems must be “understood at sever- 
al different levels". 

Although one of those levels - the 
analysis of cellular components and 
systems - is well described, the authors 
conspicuously fail to show what these 
systems are computing and how. It is as 
if they held that the chemistry of silicon 
chips was sufficient to explain how a 
computer adds. Yet one need not deny, 
for example, that catecholamine de- 
pletion may be implicated in some 
forms of depression in order to argue 
that the psychological structure of 
affective psychosis also merits consid- 
eration. Similarly, the discovery of 
single cells in the visual system that 
respond selectively to line orientation 
does not in itself explain how we 
recognize objects. 

A more appropriate title for the 
book might have been Brain and 
Behavior, for its authors arc totally 
uninterested in those formal levels of 
functional description whereby cogni- 
tive neuroscientists attempt to char- 
acterize the information-processing 
capacities of "mind". They miscon- 
strue "mentalism”, the attempt to 
specify the representations and trans- 
formations of information that the 
brain computes, as a kind of closet 
spiritualism. Indeed, in the more “phi- 
losophical” sections of the book 
(which are fortunately few and far 
between). Bloom, Lazerson and Hof- 
stadter write as if the choice was simply 
between materialism and dualism. 
This creates such a 19th-century im- 
pression that 1 half expected them to 
propose that the brain secretes thought 
as tnc liver secretes bile. 

J. C. Marshall 

J. C. Marshall is a member of the 
MRC’s external scientific staff at the 
Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford. 
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The model of automatic as opposed to 
attentional control is developed, with 
passing shots made at alternative con- 
ceptualizations which emphasize time- 
sharing between simultaneously per- 
formed tasks. The authors do not, 
however, attempt any debate, seeming 
content to introduce modifications 
which suggest that automatic processes 
are resource-limited and couJd there- 
fore benefit from the allocation of 
attention. This confuses the issue, 
because these are precisely the charac- 
teristics which are used to distinguish 
automatic from attentional perform- 
ance. The notion of automization is 
tenuous enough, but the critics are 
going to have a field day with this latest 
misconception. . 

Automatization plays a prominent 
role in the following chapter, which 
adopts a mdre traditional structural 
stance with regard to the description of 
the uses of attention. Its authors, 
Daniel Kahneman and Anne Treis- 
man, see attention as an enhancer of 
perception, in contrast with those for 
whom the organization of behavioural 
responses is the prime function. 
Although a plethora of data suggests 
that recognition can proceed with 
attention, they suggest that: fll-con- . 
celved experiments are responsible; 
most of the experiments supporting the 
view of perception-without-attention 
have used single-trial recognition de- 
signs which eliminate the need to 
organize a sequence of responses. 
A«X)rdingly, these experiments naye 
reducedthe load on response orga- 
nization processes, and so input pro- 
cesses cannot be expected to compete 
for limited attentional resources. This 
■suggestion leaves me . very confused: 
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why should a perceptual enhancement 
theory of attention predict that the 
simplification of the response should 
result in a change in the distribution of 
- attention between competing inputs? 
Further, the criticism of .single-trial 
recognition designs is followed by a 

summary of the authors own results 
using such designs. As we have known 
for ten years or more that the distribu- 
tion or attention can influeore tiie 
processing of inputs mjnngle-m^ 
designs, their use is hardly to be 
condemned as being 
te rests of the notion of attention as a . 

P8 Much of 6 tSr discussion concerns 
Visual attention.A; 


chapter on attention in visual search, 
by Patrick Rabbitt, asks questions 
about how we know where to look and 
how' we know what to look for. So 
much work has been cjone On the 
distribution of attention across visual 
environments that it becomes easy to. 
forget, while reading this book, that 
our early thoughts were guided by the 
difficulty of coping with multiple 
speech messages: Although no edited 
collection can hope to deal with all 
possible approaches, another more 
surprising omission is the analysis of 
the relationship between attention and 
eye movements. The so-called "eye- 
mind assumption", which proposes 
that the direction of our gaze indicates 
the direction of our attention, has 
received intensive scrutiny in recent 
years. And this requires comment in 
any analysis of attention, for the 
simple reason that it is the most 
obvious index of the direction of visual ’ 

: attention. 

A justifiably long chapter by D. R. 
Davies, D. M. Jones and Ann Taylor 
presents a valuable compilation of data 
concerning Individual differences in 
the performance of tasks requiring - 
selective and sustained attention. This 
extensive catalogue considers, ampng 
other factors, the ability to; Switch 
one’s focus of attention and resistance 
to distraction - two factors which 
might be- of iise in the selection of 
candidates for jobs which require re- 
sponses to complex displays. Such 
tasks are analysed in .some depth in. a 
chapter by Neville Moray, and should 
be avoided by the individuals found in. 
James Reason's analysis of action 
errors (retiorded In diaries) to be 

particularly pfone to. lapses of atten- 

tl0, Fbi$ tong-awaited volume will be. 
required reading for a|I engaged in 
attention research, but of only passing 
interest to Others not immersed to 
issues, as the detail of the argument is ■ 
presen ted with little compromise. 

Geoffrey Underwood : 

Geoffrey Underwood B lecturer itt 
cognitive psychology at the University 
of Nott ingham.' '. '■ ' . 

A paperback edition of , 

Donaldson's Children s Mtods (Xm . 
has been published by Flantinpo (Fbti- I 
tarts) at '. : 'v' ' v, ' 
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Two New Bradford Books 

Gavagal 

Or the Future of the Animal Language Controversy 
DAVID PREMACK 

In this book, Premack examines our human fasd nation with using 
language as a tool to our understanding of ourselves. He clearly 
and wittily untangles the complex skein of arguments, put forth 
since Darwin’s time, over whether we are unique because we can 
talk. Gavagall examines the arguments of the biologists Interested 
in the evolutionary significance of ‘talking* chimpanzees, the 
problems confronted by linguists trying to determine what 
language Is and the theories entertained by psycholinguists and 
philosophers. Premack concludes that we would do well to rid 
ourselves of our infatuation with language as the sole human 
specialisation. A human, Premack observes, is not simply a 
chimpanzee to which language has been added. 

July £11.95 IIOpplIlus. 0-282-18099-4 


Conceptual Change in Childhood 

SUSAN CAREY 

Are children fundamentally different kinds of thinkers than adults? 
Or are the cognitive differences between young children and 
adults merely a matter of accumulation of knowledge? In this book 
Susan Carey develops an alternative to these two ways of 
thinking about childhood cognition. She puts forth the Idea of 
conceptual change and Its relation to the development of 
knowledge systems. The acquisition of knowledge, she asserts, 
Involves the restructuring of concepts. 

August £17.95 168pp 0-282-03110-8 
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Motives and Mechanisms 

An introduction to the psychology of action 
ROM HARRl DAVID C.IARKE and NICOLA DF. CARLO 

As the first Introduciury statement of the new psychology'. Mol Ires mirf 
Mechanisms alms to bring the study nf human action to the forefront nf the 
subfect. Like any science, the practice of psychology is very much influenced by 
the hidden assumptions of its practitioners. Hie argument put forward In tills 
Important i^xt shows how these assumptions can be brought out by comparing 
psychology with die natural sciences and with commonsepse understanding. 

■ 192 pages Hb 041636230 A' *11.95 . Pb -O -H 6 362-10 0 ’ *^, 95 

Structure in Thought and Feeling 

SL'SAN AYLYk’lX 

How does a person's way of thinking Influence their personality, ihetr values and 
their choice of career?. In this important new study. Susan Ayhvin uses such 
questions as a starting point for elucidating the relationship between thought 
and feeling 

'an original and fruitful contribution which f read with pleasure.’ 

Ramfiarr^. CnireisttyofO.xfnnt 

;■ ■■ : . 320 pagesf June) Hb 0-i 16 *59906 £24.00 

; Ken' Essential Pst •cbotogy 

Personality Theory and 
Clinicial Practice 

PETER FONAGYand ANNA HIGGItT 

Conceptions about die causes of psychological disorders and the preferred 
treatment are Inextrfcably linked with theories which aim to explain differences 
between people. Peter Fonagy mid Anna Hlggitt Introduce die student to the 
. .various forms of mental disorder and . the professions responsible for their 
treatment, and Identity- the links between personality theory and clinical 
practice. The book wHI be welcomed oil a wide range ot introductory courses. 

• -224 pages Pb O-i 16 34630* £3.94 
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TEACHING 
PSYCHOLOGY: . 
INFORMATION AND 
RESOURCES 

E*«d by D*vW Rom 
udJotm Rkdford 

1 ' • 

258 pp. i : 

0901715 29 8 
£12.95' ; . 
hardback 



PSYCHOLOGY 
SURVEY 5 


Edited by John Nicholson 
and Halla Btlbtf 


425pp 
0 901715 27 1 
, £12.50 

hardback 
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The American International 
College of London 

LECTURER II IN 
RICHMOND BUSINESS 
COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 

(2 vacancies) 

Applications are Invited tor the above two vacancies, commencing duties 
September 1985. Candidates should have at least an MBA or a master 
degree in a business related discipline. Teaching experience is essential, 
and preference will be given to cendkfatee whose background demon- 
strates some International bwoNemert In education or commerce. 

Duties other than teaching will Include curriculum developments and aca- 
demic advising ol students from 70 nations, under the supervision of the 
Divisional Chairmen and Academic Dean. 

Salary wffl be determined by qualifications and experience, and will tail 
within lha Burnham F.E. range for Lecturer II, currently £7,548-£12,og9 but 
due tor review. 

Letter* of application, a curriculum vitae and the names of two refer- 
. see ehouM be eentto: : 

Dr Robert E. Kuehn, 

Academic Dean, 

Rlohmond College, 

Queens Road, 

• Richmond, Surrey TW1O0JP 


f .PTI* Cold isle na hOllscoile Corcaigh 

University College Cork 


Department of Geology 

ASSISTANT LECTURER/ 
COLLEGE LECTURER IN 
STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY 

Applications are Invited for a full-time permanent post as Assistant 
Lecturer or College Lecturer In the Department of Geology. The 
duties 0t the post win Include teaching structural geology at all' 
levels and supervising postgraduate research In this area, teach- 
ing metantorphlo petrology at the undergraduate level as wall as 
engineering geology to civil engineering students. In addition, 
expedeoce ln geomathemattca arid an Intereattn an applied ttetd 
auch as engineering geology, or economic geology would be an 
advantage. A strong commitment to research la essential. 

•The salary scale for the post Is: . 

Cdtj^Lectartt IR£1 2,34fMR£1 4,804 BAR IRE13,94Q- 

Assistant Lecturer IRE10.74&-IRE1 1,784 p.a. 1 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained from the 

undersigned. 

Latest 'date for receipt cf j^plidatlona Is Friday, 3 hfey, IfiSW. ! ■ 
M. F. KpLLEHER • >-i i-..'.' 
Secretary^ l ;- '/V' , ! r •.-.wx,-:’ • . 
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. UnlveraityoT^ 
Newcastle uponTjw 
Departmental FIM A*» 

8CHOOLOF 
PAINTING. : 
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AppUoalfona are Invited tor a ‘New 
; Blood' ' In Lecttireahtp IriOperal lonal 
■ Reaaarah Ip Ihti Department of: 
Mathematics. 

: Caridtfstea who staid not be more 
than 35 yaara. ot sge, should bo 
mathematicians With Ini areata In coni' 
bfnatortes andftjr oompulfng and willing . 
to apply those (dew in Operational 
Research, The 0;R. work of the 
ipepartmafit covers e wVto range ol 
: teaching and research aclivilJoo. Thera 
;la an active M.Sc. courea In O.fl. and 
ar progrerhmo of JoIdI project* with 
. a verity of orgsnfeugpni. 

1 ' Salary imtie: £7520 x £470 to 
.RM.W5 per argumi (under tevtew). 
Tholfnjttal aaidiV wfH depend on quelF 
foaUone and.ncpgitenfe. ’ 

FurtHar portiouiara may Ite obtained 
from Mr. D.W. Powell, 8t*thi1g 
i Department, t/nIVararty of South- 
ampton, Southampton 809 BNH, to 
whom applications (7. qopIae from 
UX opplidantt) should be. bent not 
Viator teap 34 May; IMS quoting 
refertyceiBia/A. r 


THE UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
New Zeeland 

8ENI0R LECTURE8HIP/A880CIATE-PR0FE880R8HIP IN 
ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 
Closing Date: 7 May 1985 

Applicant* must hove advanced quad neat Ions, a strong research record, ptoSM 
experience within the overall (laid of tetecommuntoaticn* and Informafcn Wiwtop, 
and a atrong admlntatraHve capacity In an aoadamio or protorataMlealniML 

LECTURESHIP IN BI0STATI8TIC8 (Department of Community 
Health end General Practice) 

Cloelng Date: 17 May 1985 

AppOeentemust hold a hlQhw degtaa In BtoetatteUce, Mathematics, BtatWctu W* 
8tatfatlca and have practical experience aa a consulant statistician prafmtokt 
medical or biological Held. Candidates musl be prepared to teach tl undinpfcteW 
poetgraduata lover a, and provide an advisory eervJca on lha ttsdsUcainpaddh 
design and enelyaio d research project*. 

LECTURE8HIP/8ENIOR LECTURESHIP IN ACCOUNTANCY 
Cloelng Date: 31 May 1988 

Applicant* should have e higher degree In accounting together with «Mwt.i 
successful record of teaching and research or appropriate profaeataMi ■ pMercs 
Preference may be given to a oandWata with experience to puMo sector Knife 
and financial management. 

LECTURESHIPS/SENIOR LECTURESHIPS (8) IN INFORMATION - 
SYSTEMS (Department of Management Studlea) 

Cloelng Dirt*: 15 May 1986 

Apploants should hare a higher degree and have leeching experienot aidiwsfe 
Interests In two or more of ihe fotowfng fields: 8yatama Analysis, flyito wOafl 
Programming, Data Baas Management Systems, Data ComrrwnJcataw, Maagte" 
Information System*, Decision Support. Preferanoe wll be ghren to flK»**toin*" 
to demonstrate practical axpertenoo In any of thaaa areas. 

Commancing Salaries wN be ettabllshad wlihln lha epowprtsW seals. Peeantaafei 
are: Laolurare NZSSa.aaa-eer.Baa, 8anlor Laoturere NZWa^3a438 1 M4,A»s»» 
Professors NZ$40,069 par annum. 

CondWona of Appointment end Method of Application ere ejaWfe j 
Assistant Registrar (Aoadamio Appointment*), University of AuoMuWjf"" 
Bag, Auckland, New Zealand, or from lha Secretary Oenen*, 




F MAIDUGl 
(Office of the Registrar) 

Eatabllshments Division 

academic staff vacancies 


Departments of the University. 

faculty of agriculture 

DMurtmant of Agricultural Economics & Extension 

^ ' Area of Specialization 

taior Lecturer Econometrice/Quantltative Economics 


tator Lecturer 
Senior Lecturer 
Sailor Lecturer 
gjnjor Lecturer 
gMjor Lecturer Agricultural Extension 

raeturer Agricultural Communication 

Srior Lecturer Rural Development 

lac gvar Production Economics 

Sartor Lecturer Economics Theory Macro and Micro 

Daparfment of Agricultural Engineering 

Sartor Lecturer Farm Power and Machinery 

Sartor Lecturer Farm Structures and Environment 

Senior Lecturer Electric Power and Crop Processing 

Senior Lecturer Food Engineering 

Senior Lecturer Mathematics 

Department of Animal Science 

Sartor lecturer GeneticafBteedlng 

Lecturer I Sheep and Goat production 

S Jutrltion, Management) 
aproductive PnyBlology 
Lecturer I Ruminant Nutrition 

lecturer I Laboratory Animal Production and Management 

Game Animal Production 
leaver I Poultry ProductlorVNutrttlon 

leckjrer I Beel Production/Management 

Department of Crop Science 

Pwassor Ph.D. In Agronomy or Crop Physiology with 

specialization In production of tropical crops. 

Senior Lecturer Ph.D. with basic degree In Forestry; Specialization 

In Aaroforestry. 

Senior Lecturer/ Ph.D. In Nemalology with research on plant 
lecturer I parasitic nematodes. 

Senior Lecturer/ Ph.D. In plant patfiology/VIrology with 
Lecturer I specialization on Plant Viruses 

Reader/Snr. Led/ Ph.D.' In plant protection with specialization In 
Lecturer I chemtatry'of pesticides and their applications 

Professor Ph.D. In Horticulture with specialization In the 


Farm Management 
Agricultural Development 
Biometrics 


and Policy 


Reader/Snr. 
tedLscturer I 
ladirer/Snr. Lecturer 


Seek* Lecturer/ 
Usurer I 
Prindpel Farm 
taenntendenl 
Sropal Farm 


Ph.D. In Nemalology with research on plant 
paraaltio nematodes. 

Ph.D. In plant pathology/VIrology with 

spedalfzatlon on Plant Vlrusaa 

Ph.D. In plant protection with specialization fi 


Ph.D: In plant protection with specialization In 
chemtatry'of pesticides and their applications 
Ph.D. In Horticulture with specialization In the 
breeding and production of vegetable and fruit 
crops 

Ph.D In Horticulture with specialization in pomology 

and propagation of fruit trees 

Ph.D In Horticulture with specialization In 

Vegetable production. Knowledge In agronomics! 

aspects of vegetable production is essential. 

Ph.D. In Horticulture with specialization In 

landscaping and floriculture 

Diploma/degree In Agriculture with specialization In 

Raid Crop Production 


Reid Crop Production 

Diploma/Degree in Agriculture with specialization In 
Mreinfendent plant protection, use ol pestle Idea and sprayers 

redpaJ Farm DJ p loma/Degrea In Agriculture with specialization In 

Mntendent propagation of tree crops 

Dmrtment of Food Science and Technology 

am lecturer Food Englnserlng/proceaslng (Physical process* 

am lecturer Fruits and Vegetables products (processing ai 

i _ • . . poet-harvest storage) - • • • . 

Mrlacturer Cereals, Milling end baking technology 

WNrIM Food end Nutrition 


Cereals, Milling and baking technology 
Food, and Nutrition 


tyirtment of Soli Science 

w ■ Pedology, Soli Survey end classification 

reswfiecturer Soli Physics-Water-plant Relations 

Soil Microbiology 

mculty of arts 

£P*bT)ent of Arabic and lelamle Studlea 

2***°* Islamic History Iclaaatoal and medieval) 

W* . ■ Islamic Jurisprudence and Theology mystlaem 

tomlsterrer Qur'an. Tafilr end Hedfth In tafamlc Institutions 

. . ■ • (eapeclalty political and economic) 

rertr . % Rhatoria and Language, classical and 

yw lecturer V medieval literature, modem eraWa 

uebiwi J- literature and literacy crfllctam as well aa grammar 
, . .. and history of arabla verse 

JgrtntontolHlitory 

tactosri \ . * European history, modem economto history ! 
tefenr || j and middle eaal Islamic history 

feyfojsrrt of Englleh /- 

African, English and American literature 

Ucturar II ' " ' EngllBh aa foreign tanguage, English 
as seoo nd language TEFL/TE8L 
of Mow. Communication 


tartr . 

Smtof lagfejtBf 

J*$r . T 
^riarUdurer V 
Ifefewi . / 


latamlo History Iclasstoal and medieval) 
Islamlo lurlspaidance and Theology myf 


Theotogy mystlaem 
li In tafamlc institutions 


^ctaiwrll ■ ... 


CffjyfoK of Croatlvo Arts 

STP* . Creative Arts 

iSJL ’ • . Creative Aria 

•’ ■ GrapMo Design ■ • ,• 

Art education, Art History/museotogy, textile design 

OF EDUCATION 

pjSjJfoRl of Ubfary Science 

•:!:•;■ .t Ubtery and Informatlbn 8clence . 
SSTi-l-'.'-'iV. : Sibltogrephica Studlea, information 8clence 

tfedfejrw •/ • antj library eutomation, library management, cata- 

' Ucto*i. : . : • . topdlhg and classification’ 

■■ : Cffedran's or School Ubrarj^nahlpcatalogulng and 

i w; : . claartfIcationmedtallbrarfanBNp, history of Dbrarlos 

" W*V«lc«l snd Health Education 

■■■: Kinesiology /Bkjmechanlca of Physical 

-^warT^ p! ' ' ' ■ Sport* medicine or exercise phyalotogy ' 
T " Hwth education or measeurement and evaluation 

: ^fissr |i:- . : -V: j- , «) physical education; • . • 

. : %,LseUk, -.- Haatfh education or kinesiology 

■ DtartTIE lii U ^WCtee physiology of.bports medicine 1 

. K3fe£7* W VOGHnuIng Education and Extension Services 

:-v Educational admkilstrallop ahd planning. 

Experience of Teaching and running aduti 
Ci_- r .r,- ' ;V: •. - i'". \ education programihee at Masters and Ph.O. 

■ ■>: 5 - ■ :/ Ourriculm; experience ot teaching to the master* 

Lfauriv ' •' ■ FW p h-D classes In adult education. 

; Instructional technology, teaohlng experience to 

jr-.v* r graduate and postgraduate glasses. 

-, v ' i‘ i . ; ■; • Prirtiary education, teaching experience to 

1 ® • ViT-: * ':■] " • graduata'and postgraduate classes in primary 


; r ' • graduata'and postgraduate oto 
;? v ■% 4: ?; education 
■ r aS:>! • ;• Special education, teaohlng experience to 
.^* r I r / ■ ,r x flraditete and postgraduate ota 
- •. • v ..Odifperatlve education, experii 
.^Omperathre education with spi 
LACUiTw'k.4 education. 


1, o,. r / ■ graduate and postgraduate etassea; 

1 ydfv ' V ..Ocifperatlva education, experience to teaching 
k. L .comparative education with special reference to 


, Lecturer I, lecturer II, and Artist ant 


m 


Dspsrtmanlof8harlaUw 

rratessor, Reader, Senior Lectu 


Pro lessor, Reader, Senior Lecturer, Lecturer 1 

COLLEGE OF MEDICAL SCIENCES 

Professor Reader, Senior Lecturer, Lecturer. Med. Research Trg. Fellow’ 
GredAasIstani, In the following Departments: 


Pharmacology 


internal Medietas 
Obstetrics & 

Gynaecology 

Paediatrics 

Community Medclne 

Anaesthesia 

Pathology 

Radiology 

Psychiatry 

Opthalmuogy 

Ear, Nose and Throat. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE 

Department of Chemistry 

Senior Lecturer. Solid 8tate Chemistry (crystallography) 

Reader or Professor reaction of solids, melts, etc). 

8anfor Lecturer Transition metal chemistry 

Reader or ProteBsor 

8enlor Lecturer of Inorganic reaction mechanism 

Professor 

Profas8or Inorganic Chemtairy 

Reader or Senior Physical organic chemlBtry and reaction 

Leclumr/Lecturer mechanism or synthetic methods and s) 

Senior Lecturer or Heterocyclic chemistry (alkaloids 

Lecturer prophyrinea. etc.t or lerospdld and 


8enlor Lecturer or 
Reader or Prolessor 
Senior Leotumr, 
Reeder or Prolessor 
8anlor Lecturer, 
Reader or Professor 
8enlor Lecturer, 
Reader or Profeaaor 
Professor 


Inorganic reaction mechanism 

Inorganic Chemistry 
Physical organic chemlBtry and reaction 
mechanism or synthetic methods and synthesis. 
Heterocyclic chemistry (alkaloids 
prophyrinea, etc.t or terpendid and 
steroids or biosynthesis. 

Theoretical chemistry (quantum mechanics, 
statistical mechanics, thermodynamics, etc.) 
Surface chemtairy and surface 
phenomenon 

Kinetics or eleclronochemtatry 


Reader or Professor Spectroscopy 

Professor Physical Chemistry 

Department of Mathematics and Statistics 

Senior Lecturer, 

Reader or Professor a Ruld dynamlcs/aolld mechanics 

b Numerical methoda/complex analysis 
c Atgebra/dllferential geometry 

8enfor Lecturer. a Statistical inlerenca/atochastlc process 

Reader or Professor b Sample aurveys/economlc statntics 


Senior Lecturer, 
Reader or Professor 


Senior Lecturer, a} Programming Langui 

Reader or Professor b) Computer appllcatloi 
Department ot Blotoatcal Science 
Professor Plant Taxonomy 

Senior Lecturer Plant Ecology 

Senior Lecturer Plant Nemalology 

Senior Lecturer Developmental BJIogy 

Senior Lecturer Vertebrate Zoology 

Lecturer I Animal Physiology 

Lecturer I Animal Ecology 

Lecturer I Plant Pathology 


o) Design ot experiments operational 
research 


Professor Piai 

Senior Lecturer Plai 

Senior Lecturer Plai 

Senior Lecturer De\ 

Senior Lecturer Ver 

Lecturer I Anl 

Lecturer I Anl 

Lecturer | Pla 

Department of Physics 
Lecturer l 


Theoretical phyelce; 


* Ironies; geophysics; solar energy physics 

Department of Geology 1 : 

Pro lessor. Reader or 

Senior Lecturer Igneous and metemorphlc petrology 

Professor, Fteader or 

Senior Lecturer . . Hydrogeology and hydrology 

Reader, 8nr. Lecturer or 

Lecturer) Psteonology and stratigraphy, .. 

Reader, 8m. Leot./ i < ,'■ •• •• 

Lecturer I Mineralogy and crystallography 

Reader, Snr. Led/ ..... . 

Lecturer. I Geochemical Laboratory , 

FACULTY OFJ SOCIAL AND MANAGEMENT 
SCIENCES 

Department of Aceountacy 

Departmentof Buefnese and Management 

Professor Rnsnce and Banking, personnel msnageir 


Industrial relations oraantaatlofisl behaviour (Indus- 
trial psychology) marketing management, business 
adnsnlstration production management and quan- 


but should be different from that 


•. Utatfve techrtlqUflS . . ' . 

Reader ' AnjjoRhose above but should be different from that 

Sanlor Lecturer Any of those ol a Professor but should be different 

‘ from that of a Reader or Professor . 

lecturer To teach at leaat three of the Wtowtag Prtndpleaol 

' management, fundamentals of business finance, 
fundamentals of Banking, financial management, 
human behaviour In organisation i (Industrial psy- 
chology), Investment analysfe and portfolio man- 

reta^rw^^wlossti ma^ 
elements of business admlnlslfation. business, 
communication sates and rotating msnagmant, 
marketing research, advertising and. safes, 
promotions. 

Degirtmant ^ ^i •, / • 

Sr} ■ ■ 

DaSartrrrant of PonScaf^lanca and Admlhlafratlon • 

Er \ Political economy. Pplltk^ theory • 

Sr-} 

FACULTY OF VEtEftlNARY MEDICINE 

D^entofVoforlw^^ 

Senior Leoturer • Mtarpenatolriy . : 

Senior Lecturer Grose ArBiomy , 

fess 

: Veterinary Phystotogy 

B\ss - 

S^o.Surg.^B.P^^ ' ■ 

■ 

Senior Lecturer public Hsann _ — 


. Mlcroanatomy . 
■ Mktroanalomy : 
Grow Anatomy ; 
Mlcroanatomy 
Grow Anatomy 


sffirK* 

Deportment of Veterinary, 


• rr&IM 
8enlor Le^urer Rsdtotogy 


Public Heal 


Depart mant of Veterinary Pathology 

Professor Veterinary Pathology 

Reader Veterinary Clinical Pe 


Reader Veterinary Clinical Pathology 

Lecturer II } Vfltarinary General Pathology 

Department of Veterinary Microbiology and Parasitology 

Reader Microbiology 

Senior Lecturer Microbiology; Virology 

Lecturer I or 11 Immunology 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 

Department of Civil and Water Resources 

Department of Meohanlcal 

Professor 

Reader 

Senior Lecturer ' 

Lecturer 
Grad. Assistant 

Department of Electrical and Electronics 

Professor 

Reader 

Senior Lecturer' 

Lecturer 

Department of Workshop 
Reader 

Senior Lecturer 
Lecturer 

DIVISION OF GENERAL STUDIES 

General Studlea 

Lecturer Use ol English 

MODIBBO ADAMA COLLEGE 

Department of Bioloalcal Sciences 

Reader Bolany/Piant Physiology 

Assf. Lecturer FlBfwnes and Hydroblology 

Grad. Assistant 

Department of Chemistry 

Senior Lecturer Physical 'Analytical Chemistry 

Grad.Aesiatant 

Department of Mathematics 

Senior Lecturer Functional and Functional differential equations. 

mathematical analysis 
Lecturer II Opsrallon research 

Grad. Assistant 
Department ol Physios 
Reader Solid State Physics 

Lecturer I Solid Slats Physics 

Department of Accounting 
Lecturer I 
Grad. Assistant 

Department of Economics 

Senior Lecturer Agric. Economics 

Asst. Lecturer Economics and Marketing 

Grad. Assistant Business Management 

Department of Tachriology Education 

Reader Machine Tools 


mechanics', adtid 


stale theory; mathematical physics; nuclear phys- 
ics; experimental physics; boJm slate physics; etec- 


Reader Machine Tools 

Lecturer II Technology Educallon/Etectronlca 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Candidates lor the post ol Piolesaor must be distinguished scholars with at 
least 10 years* fuH-tima leaching end research experience at University level. 
Some administrative experience end evidence of continuous research 
ectivftly end academic productivity wilt be required. Successful applicants will 
be required lo produce academic leadership in their respective deportments. 
There must be evidence ot an acceptable number of publications. Level ol 
appointment will be based on qualification end experience- 
Candidates lor Ihe poet of Reader must be distinguished scholars with at feast 
Syears full-time teaching and research experience at University level. Some 
administrative experience and evidence of continuous research activity and 
academic productivity w(1i be required. There must be evidence of acceptable 
..number of publications. Level of appointment win be based on qualification 
and experience. 


, Candidates lor the poet of Senior Leoturer are expected to have sound 
: academic qualifications preferably a doctorate rfograo iri the, relevant dfccf- 
pilne ehd at least 6 years teaching and research experience at University 
,. level. Candidates must stab demonstrate strong evidence of potential 
.. research activfty and academic leadership end a mfnlmum of admissible 
pubfiositons, Previous sgppervtalon of graduate students wH bean advan- 
tage. Level of eppotntmsnl will be based on quallticatkins and experience. 


Candidates for the poet ol Lecturer I are expected to posses ehtaherdegree In 
the relevant tie»; preferably e doctorate degree with at (eaal 2 or 3 years 
teaching and research experience at University level. They are also required 
to have adequate proof publications. Level of Appointment wfll be based on 
quatfleatton and experience. 


CencWatas tor the post of Lecturer II are expected to possess a higher degree 
In tits relevant field: preferably a doctorate degree with at least 2 years 
teaching and research experience at University level. Level of appointment 
wtfl be based qri qualification and experience. 

Candidates tor (he poel of Graduate Assistants should possess a good 
honouis degrtie of FIra» Class Honour* or Second Claes Upper DMaion 
Standing In toe relevant subject area and should *how evidence of interest In 
Untorsfty teaching es a career. In exception circumstances candidates who 
havea Second clan Lower DHristori Degree may be considered on receipt ol 
his/her Academic Transcripts from the last University attended. 

SALARY SCALES 


Professor 

Reader 

Senior Lecturer 

Lecturer I 
Lecturer II 
Asst Lecturer . 
Grad. Assistant 


USS15 
UBS 14 
USS 13(B) 
USS tt > 
USS 09 
USS 08 
USS 07 


CONDITIONS OF 8ERVICE 


M14^80 x 72O-N16.72O.O0 
Ml 2,732 x 660-MI 5.372.00 
H1 1.384 X378-M14.82O.00 
N 9,000 x 360- M10.0BO.O0 
N 7.550 x 204 -N 8,040.00 
N 6,330 xl 92 -N 7.468.00 
N 5,138 x 180-N 8,216.00 


wiwacrary. r rings neoe ms inctode passage from and lo for appointee and 
temuy, approved overseas leave, poit-fumtahad accommodation or housing 
allowance and corrtiacl allowance ot 25% ol basic salary tor candidates on 
SPS?. 6 !? Pension scheme, where applicable, as may ba approved from lime 


K , Urehrersliy. in appropriate cases, appofnteeiri the College ol 
Medical sciences will be entitled to CRrlcal Supplementation. Other axpatri* 
ale supplementation schemes may be avaHabfeT 
METHODS OF' APPLICATION • 

Name in fun 

Place and Date of Birth . 

Home Address 
Present postal Address 
Natiopaatty a) Birth i 
Present Nationality 
Marital Status 1 
Numbers and eges of Children 

gKortfary and^OTl-seCondBiy eduCattoq (Including dstea and lirttitutkina 

oubitah8d - 

Names and addresses of Ihree referees: and 
Proposed date « svailsbliity for duty If appointed. 

AppBcsUofis which are required fn 8 copies are to ba addressed iq : 

, 185 Tottenham Court Rood, 

: . j . London W1P.9LE 

end musl reach not laier than 31«t May, 1985 

H 1Bf L n8,n « d «*»««« to bo forward, under a 
rtparal* cover, confidential references on them lo the above adekeu. 
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Universities continued 



l FURTHERING 
i THE PURSUIT 
l OF EXCELLENCE... 


r Ages. 




f DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL & 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 
Mechanical Engineering Division 

LECTUMSHIP 
CONTROI 




DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


bm ( 1 1 1 j h »■ ;:n j 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified Earth 
Scientists for a lectureship under the 'New Blood* scheme. 
The successful candidate (who is likely la bo 38 years of 
age or under) will be expected to pursue a vigorous 
research programme in areas of low temperature aqueous 
goocheraiBtry and mineral chemistry. Problems related to 
dfagenosle, leaching, or the processes of ora formation are 
appropriate fields of studv. 

Informal enquiries may be directed to Pnrfasaor D.D. 
Hawkee, Head of Department of Geological Sciences, 
extension 4991. (Ref; 678/186] 


DEPARTMENT OP VISION SCIENCES 

UCTURKSHIP 

A Vision Scientist la sought to |oln a multi-disciplinary 
team of researchers and clinicians in the Departments 
Clinical Neurophysiology Unit. The appointee will be 
Involved In physiological and ophthalmologies] studies 
and will be expectedto contribute to the undergraduate 


nonoun degree course in onhUialmla optics, wtucb la 
currently attended by one-third of the UK’s 
undergraduates In this field. 

We seek a young person, with an exceptional record of 
. research and publication In any area of vision Bcience and 
the ability to work with a creative group of colleagues on 
. research .teaching rod the' development of new 
" ; techniques of dink^i Investigation.' Tba department Is 
currently being rehoused in a purpose-designed building 
with exceptional facilities for research, teaching rod 
olinical investigation. (Ref: 679/166) 


DEPARTMENT OF PHARMACEUTICAL 
SCIENCES 

Division of Pharmaceutics and Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry 

UCTUIUSHIP IN DRUG D1LIV1RY 
SYSTIM DISIGN 

Applications for this ‘New Blood 1 position ere sought 
from candidates with a primary qualification in 
pharmaceutical, physico-chemical or physicooraanic 
sciences who possess, or will soon possess, a PhD degree. 
The person appointed to the position will be expected to 
contribute to the undergraduate teaching of the Division 
and to Join the Drug Development Research Group where 
the initiation of projects within the areas of drug delivery 
system design, physical pharmaceutics and formulation 
wU be encouraged. 

Informal enquiries may be directed to Professor M.F.G. 
Stevetas, Hero or Department of Pharmacaifical 
Sciences, extension 4170. (Ref; 680/156) 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMICALiENGINEERING 


* hi i t 


A Chemical Engineer with a research Interest in 
separation processes embracing either production scale 
chromatography, membrane processes, solvent extraction 
or particulate drying processes is sought to join thB 
Separation Research Processes Group in the Department 
ofChemicel Engineering. The pardon appointed will be 
expected to participate in teaching end research in roe or 
more of the above fields, and undertake to supervise 
research in his/her awn speciality. 

The successful applicant will be e graduate Chemical 
Engineer with a good Honours Degree and research 
experience in at least one of the above Separation 
Processes. (Ref: 672/166) 


At Aston, a small team in the Mechanical and.Production 
Engineering Department has been developing a strong 
base in the microprocessor control of electrohydraullc 
and electrically powered actuating mechanisms, with date 
collected from sensors ranging from position 
measurement through ultrasonic detectors to video 
camera displays. The applications have included wood- 
grading equipment, the control of free ranging-vehicles, 
the control of attachments to agricultural machinery, and 
the improved control of mining machinery. 

The lecturer appointed to tlje ‘New Blood’ post will either 
extend the work to the control of high-speed machinery or 
will develop microprocessor based identification 
techniques for control systems. 

ThB work requires ability In the application of electronics, 
the design of mechanisms and the writing of computer 
software. The successful applicant, who would have a 
good degree In a suitable engineering, science or 
mathematical discipline, would be expected to have sound 
experience of one, and preferably more, of these fields, 
together with a strong Interest in developing skills in the 
others. (Ref: 676/156) 

PRODUCTION ENGINEERING DIVISION 


¥ M 1 Vi 


loin existing research 
1 with setting up a 


There appointment* vyill be for a period of three years Initially, with the possibility, of renewal or subsequent 
transfer to co n ti n ui ng appointments. Initial salaries will be Within, and may be up to the simtiBimi, of the re 
£7.620 lo £14,928 per annum (under review). 

PkiU paiffcu/ars ana applfcaJibn farms are avqiJoble from: 

The Pereonnel Officer (Academia Staff), Aston University, Aston Triangle. Birmingham B4 7ET. 
lUl 021469 3611 (Ext. 4568/4864), 

Oosing date/or the receipt of applications b 17th Moy, 1965. 


University of Stirling 

ARTMENT OF 


ii H 


Department is bnwfiy based .ousting undergraluale 'dopes pro- 
wtotogy. «cte) anthropology end social atfmtniatmlfon as ml ea 
p'ateMwHk and touting admMstaUon, higher degrees 
rice teaching tor a variety of putfci rector agendas. The . 
.tiaa m aaUMalwd ntord of appifed eoctel ^ research arid the 
Social ReWwt^lteimM^.Wttkbef^ Group (SEtt have . 
'' eeui94h«pspiQjialedlWearoliOanlralor8oei«(WoAinthe. 


Chair In 


torirejl (Oft* tatoWng poet*; . ,■ 

iwiioasocm studios 


In AiH>ltOd So«lal Studies (Social Work) 

“ ^ «€*•* vwiak qpa^eOoh. They stoutd tiaa/ 

.MRiendontMutoiptfia wider bWfWtiotUwDapaneSnL 

‘ <M6 beoonte Director id SocteJ Wort EducaSonepd Itort- 

, y bf aotiri mdt.uaehlng and protustonal tfev«topmnL ■' 

no* hflyar^poMtoWylofiha Sodat Wort Rweirfi Centra ebt tfuch ■ 
•9rtjrevbeq3(*spted)txsappifce?orew^be:?^a^v^«eff«9lTtim’ 

W rteeereh Wprtets. Salary %u to^^ ft* 

in SoOlol^if (l) ' - \ ■ ■ :v v.- 

ahwjti han Mere it iri lirfmtrtal lefettone cf Indviiriai 

‘ wctoWy ol wwfc, T|* to ■ appoiPlnientOn part frftad to 

. .of irte« M^terlnBuirim Mtenkyslk^ prograiim]' fiWIofl 

K be not'more WanpoW? (USBty of the fwfajoy ecafe. \'j i-. ; - ,7 .• 

' : in:jSo0ldlDf|R.; fzj'-l;’ -S>'' ' .; .* •••V;*.'-’; 

K>cortribu)»x»cVn()f afore ri lire uptegifcttate pit* 

. _ amhropctogy.wcWtoro^^ 

(rafrtacenenl pr eecoodiBertll.tiatojy.wfl be fW ittgie pap point S . 
e techra soeie: .■ ^ 1 1 . 


University of ■ 
Waikato 

Hamilton, New Zealand ' 

. DIRECTOR OF ; 
COMPUTER . 
Services 

Ths University of Waikato 
tiaa a vacancy for Director of 
Computer Services. The 
Dlreotor la reaponalble to tha 
Vice-Chancellor and IS a mam- ■ 
,ber of a Computer Commute- 
which roaKoa neommendt- 
ona on policy matter*. As Thfe 
university alma to maintain , 
•- state-er.th® art ■orvicos, the 
. Director should be able to 
, • provide' leadership in compu- 
ter utilisation on the c 
Ho o aha. Should 
appropriate academic 
. If lead ona end pro resale 

5 sa?«ff^,ws?iss. ?~ v *» 


na q> laboratories. Tbol and workpiece handling systems will be 

developed together with aO the sensing facilities required. 
Software development will be a major part of this 
I research which must also lead to integration with the 

1 management control systems. 

Some teaching at Undergraduate and Postgraduate levels 
will be expected as will be the setting up of post 
experience short courses in F.M.S. 

The successful applicant, who would have a good degree 
in a suitable engineering, science or mathematical 
discipline, would be expected to have both engineering 
and computing experience. (Ref; 677/156) 

ASTON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD 

mm— MANAGEMENT CENTRE n 





..JMr.Mfref all 
UHfvmlty of SlfrUnj 



^ “’•a.'sS',S 5 ta 

8.377 par. anhiim and th* , 

- • •B» 4 ^!wsraak , ^ : :' 

■ '-.Oaijite of tlia bppiioaUpk v 

esr.,aiK 

- Qanaral, Aaao- . 

. ; : ; 


"tMUriS Wl JIKUMlUiy Ol UIWWtfOUMBWiJWD*-’ — 

post-experience levels and to exardse research leadership. Candidate-^ 
possess both academic and businfes experience and an outstanding recoro » 

. least one. 

I Further particulars indixting conditions of service and ■alary 4 ^^ 
be obtained from the RegUtrar ft Secretary, University of , 

: Bradford, West YaritsMra, BD7 1DP. 

hdbimal enquiries may be made of Professor J C Hlggjns, Director of the 
; Management Centre. ■ 

' ^6^4et^fqrjfioBipt q/qppfcolforii Is 24 Mny; 19S5. . 


■' REMINDER 

COPY FQR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISE 
IN T HE T.H.I.S. SHOULD ARRIVE 
LATER THAN 10 AM MONDAY 
PRECEEDING PUBLICATION 



[Jniversities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Applications ire Invited for the following posts: 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR lectureship/ associate 

professorship/professorship 

IN the department of community medicine 


ft I r — -t — ■ ■ — — —""IX I awiuw U UKaliSQ In 

Cortwrky HeAdM BWM lb* » sdwnuga and rrijht n«r.l^r KntoTty. Eiuurt- 
hw h Afrln «l ipldamlotagjr oceupufiwl haihh inVor mhtr h«M»Vo. 

nmaml epK) of medldna would be in idwiuje. r 

lectureships/ senior lectureships/associate 

PROFESSORSHIPS In tha following Departments: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY MEDICINE (Field project, 

Julius Robinson Centre; Chlweshe) 

AppUana mu* b* nijtoabli at medical practitioners whh cha Zimbabwe Haalih Prw- 
W» ComdL They tfwJd be npertonoad (mnlku with experience h a rural aret of 


Ibrva hccdlam acoommorlulon b prevtded and tccau n a dtttrict hospltil and ncelha 
(Woawrad. 

DEPARTMENT OF LAND MANAGEMENT (Agricultural 
Economics) 

Mtdfc ondduei will have broad exiwrlaiica within Aprloicin) EcononVcs. A back- 
■wnd in Qomludv* Aiulyrti Ii desirable. The cmdldau will be expected to teach 
tfdmnddte coirMi in Agrioiftml Emnomlci In a number a f dlffareix Raltfa. Anas of 
jK&ttkn wkHn tha Department Include Aptaikural D*wk»mat% Econometrics, 
Hoamd Hsoo Economics. Awtcidural Policy and Farm Mmgamant. Tha ondkfato will 
teopeetedw uidemke appSad research hi Zimbabwe. 

DEPARTMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION 

tafeinu mt be tufcably aellAed and exparlwiMd adilt educators In potsetilon of in 
HAMEd or PhD dtfree with considerable eMperienca In Community Development md 
Nendormal Education. The Incumbert wtl h addition to reading ml dkeetitu tha de- 
wlomnt Of a curia him In Cammunlt/ Develop rnaru and Non- formal Education at a 
VaddHaU of adidt education ba eepeewd to ^Nrhead tho production of uachlrWIeam- 
nt nuriali md dreet Community Development and Non -formal Education orientated 
wnreh. 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY (War and Strategic Studies) 
taltaMi nan hold at lean an MX degree end shordd Neva a genera! ability to teach 
■™Y hiaory and comamporary kuernetional security. A ipocUtim In the hhtory of 
nbrtsm and the theory of chrl-mlhary relations or in arms control and rrtltary csdi- 
ndogr woidd be n advantage. 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS/SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 
h the following Departments: 

DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Apeodocuxil research fellow b sought to work hr one of the following areas: Bnto- 
nefan — Holegicaf control of mosquitoes by hirperparasltt*; or Paradtohwy — 
tUiyUkkn between KhUtosome-carrylng snails and potential competitors; or Piih bl- 
dw-reproduplw ecology of economically Important Indigenous Mies; or Soil bl- 
w pismatlons on soil fartiftty. Appbcarts are invited to write for far- 
fczS, " “*“* P f o|»«i > *n«l «o aibmlt research prepoBli with thek apptaUom. 

°* retowiw » ZUnbibwa art aho welcome but priority wtl 
k pan to theta feted. The successful and Iditetfiorid have a Ph.D or eqiivdenc research 
efutethiha chosen area. Appoimnwii will to for om year h die first Usance with 
(Mid axtanskin a a maximum of three. 

DEPARTMENT OF OBSTETRICS AND GYNAECOLOGY 


" 5 *" fer.one yoar In tha ilrn Instance, tatandlng appikants drould write for 
» leormatlori “ die Department of Otautrks and Gynaecology. 

lACULTY OP ARTS *' 

have a doctorate. Appointment will be for two yean tahhjly but can be 
'to* fen farther year. 

*tiARY SCALES 

jlj^AAKfadva of the Profoedonal Supplament]: Leearer ZSI 545 * 420 , 904 , Senior 
tSwffi' 1 * 424 ' 156 ' Aaodate Prdtesor 2 $ 1 , 732424 . 672 . Pfotaw 2 * 25 . 200 - 
appointed to the above cedes receive ribwaneei u followr 
Z&tt 441 .l 50 . Senior Lecture en Zjf I S 043 . 600 . AnodaH Profeaor 
Pnfeaur. ZJ 4 .I 00 par annum. 

S^MfewH Research Fellow Grade IIZ$ 8 ,I I 2410 J 2 S, Research Fellow Grede I 
Senior Research Fabw Z* 1 1 ^ 20416 , 464 . 
rrh Fellows, Junior Olntal Research Fellow 2410 , 440410 , 776 . CSnleal 
iS uSSmS!^* I L Z *I >. 140412 . 720 . CUnkal Retaarch Felow Grade I Z» 1 1 . 5 36 - 
l iaLSeN er CMcal Reaeanh Fellow Z$l 5 ,IOB 4 l 8 A 4 a. 

ef.tht above sales according to quaincadoM and experience. 

OPiiRVICS, Both permanent and ihort-urm coMracu are offered. 
™ Zimbabwean ddiens may be appointed only on short-term contract 
iriod of two yturt. Shortterm contracts may. In excqnkmal cases, ba 

Em infSC**' toume and cturkuiurri ritae which shoidd hdude fuB name. 
■ aolMrt h, qiaVDcatioro, amployment and axperfonc e . present salary, date of 
■prena number and names and addresses of three rofertes. to the Director. 
jMRwamtL UnfvarWy of Zimbabwe, POBoxMP 167 , Mount Pfoasant, 


■Z-^ 1 (Tehuc 4-152 ZW), AppNcanti In UK should also tend in additional 
I G SfSr**' Aasotfation of Commonwealth Universities (Appts), M 

*4*e. Lenoasi WCIH 0PF, from whom further panlodan maybe obtained. 

^ferrdce^efappflayon.h , 7M>y | M! 


Of 

™ Australia 

n®*NOP-'. 

ffiST' 8 : 

Irtvltod 

’^Ss^sJSS: 

>W"*Sa.",iS; 

^. u V55.» n ?!"»nfe* 


King's College 
London (KQC) 
University of London 

'NEW BLOOD* 
LECTURESHIP 
IN PURE 
MATHEMATICS 

( Modern AnalyeleJ 



•Sfe'S’-SSa* of 

11 . or^v&’ n «rai. 


r V T^ra,-t 

1- 




IvQudud; iivui a wwwm™ —t;- 

Cor from a data to ba agraadl. 
The main In tore at* of tha 
Anelyal* Group in tha Dapert- 
raen t, whf oh Inoludae Profee- 
aor ,fe.B. jDaviea, Profaaaoi 
M.6.P. EaaUsam and ProTae 

sor R.F. Straatar, lla In oper- 
ator theory, dlffaraittlal erjue- 
Mane and . C*-oIaahroa. . Tha 
aucaaaaful ; applicant will pa 
astpartadto work In thaBwar- 
a] area of modem “ nal IJ?L55lS 
not naeaaaarily In o«a of tboaa 
ftalda.- 

Salary will ba Within tha 
range of CT^BaO - *14,988 i par 
annum plua Cl .MS per annum 
London Allowance. Ujl*"" 
flea Superannuation Sohama 
eontrlbutiona era payable. 

Application form* and 

able ^™Aa3»tSt B Hog- 

BLS <01*836 54H4. »*■ 

9S89),. 

• Applicatloni Should [ ba pub 


UNIVERSITY OF SWAZILAND 

3 SS!S^a>s 8 Rtt;%»n 

LECTURER IN ADULT EDUCATION: 

«■ wll be npeeM to-^ to* 

a osrtaln amount^ travail^ mdreua^i ™ vmk ^ h ™'« 

LECTURER IN AFRICAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE: 

lndudB thB 01 

LECTURER IN AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION: 

SdSSto rtSeK^; Technofogy WSJ! 


dergmduata 
Introductory 
1 to conduct 
itomoiogy or 
ndaigMivm 
ratoancato 


niu( iw. ™««wu»iBi uommuntcauon and 

Md uagrn students andfo manage an Auflo-Vtaual Cantra. 

LECTUREW8ENIOR LECTURER IN BIOLOGY: 



8ENIOR LECTURER/PR0FE880R IN CROP PRODUCTION* 

ooJW dMS £9 


n^m^hSnS P |^ri^S^^Sn?rf. a r?? f i!!? d oUwr i?'£ , ® d mnn to “Pto™ 

fn lha amaa d Crop Production and fluldng 

CURRICULUM . CURRICULUM ™ E0RY AND PRACT1CE/H18T0RY 

At JeBrt a Master's degree ol a PhD In Education. Duties wfl (ndudo laamlno In 
pa,toJBr Hhtoy CurriwAjm 8 * udta * Bnd “■ 

LECTURER IN SCIENCE EDUCATION; 

fodSfon 1 foft&ls p*- y a d ®S r ? fl ln ® d0nce Educailoa Dullea wfl Include 

LECTURER IN ENQUBH EDUCATION: 


LECTURER IN ENGLISH/STUDY 8KILL8: 

Jf8™, 8 In Entftah. Psaterenoa wilt ba ahrsn to camfldatea who hmra 
emrienca HwteadUng of Enghh Language. EnglSh for SpecHfo Puiposas or 
Eridfoh Second Language. Tha auooawlul candid ata wU ba raiponafete lor 

100 P«-&S^Btedonta 
iSn^nS "Wart to Uia Bcience Pre-Entry 
? ur80 : N.B.Tna 8olance Pre-Entry course la b Smonth computuiy upgrading course 

V teavani who plan to lurthar Ihrir aludlaa In Milharwca/adenoa at 

LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY (two posts): 



PROFESSOR OP HISTORY: 



LECTURER M HORTTCULTURHi 

A! tent a MuM rfograe in Horflodhim booked by ^mlpvant 
unhraraty level. (Xtiaa wIL among othara, fnokide taabhlng 
Diploma and Degree students and conducting research In 
horticuRura. 

SENIOR LECTURER/PROF ESSOH IN LAW: 


Irinp axparfanca at 
coftira oouraea to 
referent areas of . 




LECTURER IN LAW; 


SENIOR LECTURER/ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR IN THEOLOGY AND 
RELIGIOUS BTUDIES; 



(IB. Ptoaae indicate dearly for which pod you are aPrtiM. 


University of 
York 

LECTURESHIP : 
INEARLYMODERN; 
FRENCH HISTORY 

ApplitaUona ar* invited for 
a I^ctureahlp In early modarti 

S.B. {currently under review) 
with USBi the ■PP°ln*J^® n J 
will ba made at tha Tower and . 
of Uia aaale. 

Six copies or appIlcaUane. 
with full curriculum v|taa .and 

&US8LrY ^Haportment 


Kln^s College 
1 LotiaonCKQC) 
(University of London) 

, bapBrtment or Chrlatiari . 

. Doctrine and History 
Applicatloni aha inv ited f or ■ 

LECTURESHIP 
IN SYSTEMATIC 
THEOLOGY 

tenable from.-] October I9BS. 
Candldataa ahould ■ have an 
Internet In either hletorlcal or 
■ystamatic theology. 

Salary will be.in the range 
of £7.fiB0 • -£I4,9?B par 
annum plus £1.343 par annum 
London AJIpwnnr*. Untverai- 
Uas BUparannuation.'Bcnema 
contributions are payable: 


Application fgrfnx and 
fiirtner partlqulwa ora avail-, 
■bid from Mr, H.P. Harrow, 
Aaalatant Reglalnir, Klng'a 

lit,- > 4689). Applloationa- 
ahould be aubmltted In dupll- 
cats with - the namei or not 
fewer than two refaraea,. ia 
loan aa poealble and not later 
than 10 May 19BS. [32669k HI 


m UNIVERSITY OF 
nCHNDlOGY 

_ Department of 
Mechanical Engineering 

SERC SPECIAL 
REPLACEMENT 
LECTURER 

Appllcu lions arc imiier) from nndliiiitc% 
»nn appruprmie andcmic tarul Indinirlal 
experience lor Ihc ehne prni. Hie [lepari- 
mcm has an aciisc research team of Melf 
ami pnstgntdumes In the general areas nf 
high i peed machinery anti rtenble man- 
ulaciuring S )Mems «Uh f undine anti 
support from SERC hiiiI Indusirs. The 
uppijintiK muki huse ihc poicniix] i'o uurk 
wiihlhc team and enrnurage. stimulate and 
cieniuulli organise the research pin- 
giHmmc. as well as coninbulc in the De- 
paiimcni’s Icuchlng. especullj in respect or 
CAn'DAM 

SjIjj) wji the vale £7.52I»-C14A2S Under 
nctini. Postcard rcquicsls for funher nar- 
liculars and bpnlicalion form In Paul 
JuhnMin. Estahlishmcni Officer, refereno! 


Loughbiironnh 


UNIVERSITY OF 


yean w 

of rcHuvh 
nnanaiai sup 
Prafsrcnca vs 


Soup UiaorlT'or 
condl datea may ba conaldarad 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANQLM 

Norwich 

LECTURER IN TEFL 

AppllcaHona are Invited tor tha above 
post in the School of Modem Lan- 
guages and European History. Tha 
successful candidate will be expected 
to contribute to courses both In meth- 
odology and IlngiAstioa (partlcufariy 
Applied Linguistics) and In Ihe area of 
basic teacher training at the RSA Pre- 
paratory Certificate level. The 
appointment will be tenable from 1 
October 1986. GteiUng aaleiy la 
expected to be within the range 
£7,620-£9,390 par annum on ins 
scale E7.S20-el4.925 per annum, 
plus U8S benaHts, but tha Initial 
appointment may exceptionally be at 
a higher point on Ihe scale depending 
upon the carxfidate'a age, quattflea- 
ttona and experience. 

Applloatlona (three copies) which 
ahould oonteln a full oumculum 
I vitae. Including exact data of birth, 
together with the namee ana 
addressee of three persona to 
whom reference may Ire made, 
should be lodged with the Estab- 
lishment Officer, University of East 
Anglia, Norwich NR4 7TJ (tele- 
phone 0603 56161 ext 2126) from 
whom further particulars may be 
obtained, not later than 10 May : 
1985. No forma of application are , 
Issued. 

(rarest 


POLYMER 

PROCESSING 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications are invited for u post of 
Lecturer in the University's Institute 
of Polymer Technulugy. Duties will 
be concerned mainly with teaching 
and research in the areas of plastics 
and rubber processing. Applicants 
should also have an appreciation of 
the engineering properties of poly- 
mers. It is likely that the successful 
candidate will have graduated in an 
engineering discipline, physics, or 
polymer technology. The appoint- 
ment will be made within the lower 
half or t lie scale E7520-LI4925. Fur- 
ther details and application forms 
from Paul Johnson. Establishment 
Officer. Ref: 85»3PT. 

Loughborough .Leicestershire 


University of 
1 Oxford 
■ ■ StCrMtdtolan 

graduate: 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Tho .Collage propotti to 
tnaka election* to a number or 
□rad list a Saholorahlpa {In- 
tended to be .supplementary 
awards) of a value of £200 per 
annum tenable for one to 
thres® years from 1 October 
1989. They are open Co man 
and women working or In- 
tend In a to work for • post- 
graduate degree or diploma of 
we Upjvaraity [in aw sub- 
ject). In addition the College 
proposes to rank a elections to 
F.C, Oa mas ton Scholarships 
on a I mU or terms but restricted 
tonan and woman work in a ar 
intending to work for, a post- 
graduate degree Or diploma of 
urn . University In s subject 
relevant to forestry, Unsuc- 
caaariil applicants for au scha 
CaUaiuf njsirim considered for 

Further particulars may be 
ram the College 

a%^7SI'^MS^Y c * tlo H n ? 


4 Unlversltyof 
Liverpool 

•NEW BLOOD* 
LECTURESHIP 
IN PURE 
MATHEMATICS 

ffiKimari P es tab] (shed 

under the ufac -New Blood- 

October. 198S. Candidates 
ahould normally ba ---- !■ -- 
under o_n_ appoint 


SCHOOL OF REMEDIAL 

LINGUISTICS 
LECTURESHIP IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

AnilcsUons era hvltad lor 1 ha above poet 
h the School of Remedial Ungutefcs at 
Trtnly Co Hags, Dubna. CandU««B 
should bowel qualified ofiadomlcalyand 
h addition have expert aned hi cArdcal 
worii. The School ol Remadtel Ungutetk» 
ollara e tour year imdeigreduate ooine 
tewSng lo on honours degree and a 
professional gusttficoBon In speedi 
•wrapy. 

Salary Scale: IRE9^02 - IRE1841D per 
annum. 

Appointment wfl be made wUhln the 
salary range IRG9.302-IRE1 1 ,978 pa. to 
ocooto with quallfkattone end expertonce 
to dete. 

AppUcatton totma and further peitlcutera 
relating lo this post may be obtained (rem: 
Eatabftehment Officer 
Waft Office 

Trinity College, Dublin S 
to wham completed appOcatiane should 
be returned not rater than SO April, IBM 
(72644) 


The University of 
vV StwSeat; 
LECTURESHIPS . 
INHUMANITIES 
AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

„ ApDllcatiana are Invited 
Inn qualified man and 
woman rar tha following lec- 
tureships, tansbla from 1 st 
Ootabar ISflB to SOth Septem- 
ber 2984: 

_ .. I» Htatory of Art. In Uia 
School of English and Amnr- 
fean Studies. Applicants 
ahould hava an overall know- 
ladga of poat-medlaval west- 
ern art up to 1 800 . Prof ora nee 
mev be ulysn to a parson with 
. rasas rch interests In Ranalss- 
anca and/or savantoonth cen- 
tury art. 

• 9) Bconomlcs. In tha School 
or European Studies. Prsfer- 
anca will be givan to appli- 
{toto . with sn Interest in 
Labour Economics and Eco- 
nometrics ■ 

. BIlMiwHnMl Relation*. 

of Social Sclen- 
5*1 Abttlty to teach couraea In 
Intarnations I Thaory and In- 
ternational Organisation la ■ 
requirement. 

4) Italian In the School of 
S ,r< T?E n Studios. Applicants 
should be able to teach Italian 
language at all levels, have 
expertise In Italian Literature 
Jpraforably tha Renaissance 
and/or tha twentieth century) 
end be able to contribute to 
the teaching of the Interdlscl- 
Wbimgji^ontiwtuBl cauraoa of 

B) Lew, In tha School of 

Sarg ArBv.Affliigss 

In Hu titan and Civil Rlghu and 
in the development of Euro- 
•"tas ration since 1940. 
■o as to ba able to contribute 
to th .® *ntardlec“ 
P’lbOfy contextual courses of 
tne School. 


iujtoTtmtKTlv to the KSShSS 
SSjrejnr contoxtual courses of 
the School. 

Social Administration. 
JO the School of Cultural stir) 
Community studioa. AppU- 
Stots ehonld ba able to tesch 
Prsctlco or social 
interyantjon, human 

jsL tasarsk 

cars nollcy in ihe 
Muter In Sac lei Work course, 
£22r-\° iW.WM In the 

\g^SBSfBSSS..SS-ffiI. 

:.;.wra«fwfgffix-gir' 

rtlculngre and ill appiicatibri 


*5 °Pi* Ik. 1 547, -blvarpoolLdai Suu§? u i a t University of 

a 3 u °b ^ •Sas“*iJ&is« p * “A'oHion Sni 


CB9«W Reii Cd). 
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Universities continued 


The University of . 
The South Pacific 
Suva, Fiji 

DIRECTOR OF 
THE UNIVERSITY 
MEDIA UNIT 

pcMtaa/aa 

The University of the South 
Pacific requires a Director to 
take die rge of the general 
administration. supervision 
and development of the Uni- 
versity Media Unit. The suc- 
cessful applicant will be re- 
sponsible to the Vice-Chancel- 
lor of the University end bo 
required to supervise media 
atari; provide services to, oil 
parts of the University, and In 
particular to prepare . end 
teach o variety of educational 
media training courses for 
on-campus students and re- 
gional groups i budget Tor the 
Unit end for development and 
production projects; Inlllatlvo 
and supervise the extensive 
production or graphic, audio, 
end video materials required 
by the Extension Services, and 
carry out regional educational 
media consultancies. Appli- 
cants should have a degree or 
equivalent technical qualifica- 
tions. end some 6 years ex- 
perience of media teaching 
and adminlsi ration, and pro- 
duction and direction experi- 
ence in video plus one or more 
of the fallowing areas: audio 
recording productions, studio 
and language laboratory up- 
aratloaa: photography and 
photograph Ic processing: au- 
dio- visual teaching aids pro- 
duction end projection sys- 
tems; EFP or END video 
equipment operations; video 
editing, script writing: pro- 
duction and direction. 

Salary will ba in accordance 
with qualifications end ex- 

f ierience In one of tha follow- 
ng scales: F* 13.821 - 18.919 
or FS1B.525 - 82,819 CC1 ™ 
FS1.38 an 36.5.89). In addi- 
tion the University provides 
gratuity amounting to 15 % of 
basic salary. appointment 
allowance, and subject to the 
University's currant housing 
policy, partly furnished 
accommodation at a rental of 
12W% or salary. The Uni- 
versity will contribute a sum 
equivalent to 10 % of the 
appointee 'e salary towards 
his superannuation obliga- 
tions. Appointment will ba far 
a contract parod of throe years 
and may be renewed by mutual 
agraoment. 

Candidates should send 
three copies of their curricu- 
lum vlteo with full personal 
particulars. names and 
addressee of three referees 
end date or availability, to tha 
Registrar, the University of - 
the' South Pacific. P.O.Box 
llflBi Stave. Flit, to reach him 
no later then lO May 1985. 
Candidates In UK should send 
mi additional copy to the 
Secretary General, Associa- 


tion of Commonwealth Uni- 
versities t Apple). 56 Gordon 
Square. London WC1H OFF. 


University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURER 
IN ARCHITECTURE 

Applications are Invited for 
a Lectureship In tha Depart- 
ment of Architecture. Appli- 
cants should possess qualifica- 
tions for membership or the 
Hang Kong Institute of 
Archi tact s/Royal Institute of 
British Archltecte tor their 
equivalent In their own coun- 
tries). Additional academic or 
professional qualifications 
would be an asset. Tha 
appointee will be required to 
teach Architectural Design In 
any of the rive years or the 
curriculum and in addition 
should be experienced In. and 
able to lecture on. design 
technology, design met hods, 
or computer applications in 
design. 

Annual salary (suporannu- 
sble)- is on an 11 -point scale: 
HKS14B.0BD 947,960 

(approx. £17.430 - 39.130): 
starling equivalent sa at 
March 13. 1989). Starting 

salary will depend on qual- 
ifications and experience. 

At current rates, salaries 
tax will not excaad 1796 or 
prose Income. Housing be- 
unfits at s rental of 7V696 of 
eatery, children's education 
allowances, leave, and medic- 
al benefits are provided. 

Further particulars and 
ion forms may be 

Mined from the Secretary 

General. Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Applet. 56 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H OPF, or from 
the Appointments Unit. 
Secretary's Office. University 
of Hang Kang. Hong Kong. 

‘ mention* close: 31 May 
19. (32646) HI 


Brunei University 

Faculty of Education and 
Design 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN DESIGN 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

Applications era Invited for 
two lectureships from candl 
dates with interests In prom- 
oting design and technology to 
potantlal teachers In schools 
and to undergraduates of de- 
sign far Industry. Candida tea 
should be qualified In dee Ian 
and technology end hhve de- 
veloped soma experience in 
electronics, computing or In- 
dustrial design. Research 
activity will ba expected. It la 


from whom further In forma- 
tion avail atria. (34363) HI 

The University of 
The West Indies 
Mona, Jamaica. 

. Applications are Invited far 
a past of 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW/RESEARCH 
FELLOW -■ ■ 

to serve u Faculty of Agricul- 
ture Representlve in Jamaica. 
Applicants should’ hold e de- 
gree In Agriculture or Agri- 
cultural Botany, and a post- 
graduate degree In Crop sci- 
ence or Soil Science. Duties 
Include liaison between the 
University and the Govern- 
ment of -Jamaica, research . 
Into agricultural problems or 
Importance to Jamaica and 
dissemination of teaching and 
research Information-’ 

if®® ^5 b r E: 

Research Fallow: 
IBB 7S8.V- 38,396 
Sr) . X 823 - 53,_ " 

8jS.IT. Unfurnished' atcom 
adalloq available at 10K or 
housing allowance at 309% or 
pensionable salary 

Up to five economy pas- 
sages on appointment ana on 
normal termlnstlan. Study 
and Travel Granl. 

Detailed applications, nodi 
Ing thraS referees to the Rag 
Utror, University of the VVa«t 
Tri 


University of 

Stirling 

;'lnsutiita for Retail studies . 

Donor tman^oT^BlaiLnoa* 

RESEARCHEELLOW ’ 

APRlfc'atldn Bara Invited far 

'iSoteta 

«-efj car dealers In TfcOUond. 

The post will bi within tha 
fnstihit* far Rfctell . StqdlsaJ . 

■ 'Tha appointment la Initially ‘ 
far 1 Year but u . la plan had : 
that- broject . ivill extend , 

ovar 3 ;year* t , < ■■ 

' ' I’SelSl'y ■wJIPb'a Withlh tha 
RriBetrth 8«!«< IA or. IB 


hoped that one of the .paste 
will ancoursaa so: 

Industry to ii.: . 

tor’ o' period of’ three years 

The eucceeerul candidates 
will work subatantlally st the 

Runnymede Campus, Engte- 
rield Green, Egham, Surrey. 

Salary within the Lecturer 
scale £7,530 - £14,925, plus 
£1,333' per annum London 
Allowance, with USS be- 
nefits. 

Application form and 
rurther particulars may ba 
obtained from the Personnel 
Secretary. - Uxbridge, : Mid- 
9 3PH, on reaglpt of 
a : ealf-addreeeod «nvelnn« 
May IBB 

■ Brunei. Urtl varsity. le an 
pE^d^ppbrtunlty EmployOr^- 

The University of 
Sussex 

LECTURER 
IN ECONOMETRICS 
ANDAPPLIED 
STATISTICS 

This Is a Joint appointment 

Economics and 

tlc* involving teachln 

Econometrics 


..cal models and quantitative .. 
techniques to economic prob- 
lems. 

Salary on the Lecturer scale 
£7.920 to £14,989 p.a. 

Send .xeir addressed en- 
velope 19 X 6 1 for further 
. particulars end an application 
form to Mrs L. Vivien, par- 
eannol Office. Suuex House. 

. The Unlverslty af Sussax, Fal 
mar.; Brighton 

’’! V Bi^eltJniVwaity ; ■ '• 

. " Depart rir|am of Econorptca 

iyftCTURESHIPS 
'■ ECONOMICS 

ApplleaUc,a era I □ VI ted for 
q on more Lectursshlps. In '- 
-. anortiiMv AlthaUgh no r-- j • 

: cleUara'wTu ba axel 

migriL E# . — . . — 

th M incers in 
f industrial eco» ■ 


, , Oivprt .to 

Mi'BffiSi!!:. 

„ . . ding the econo*'., 

mica af raguiatlone). or labour 
ecdnoiblar , or - finance . end 

•"■"swat vsrvffi 

latm *”’■ ■■ " 

lit ecbnomVt 
.Bary> • , 




g neqqs- •' 


University of 
Hong Kong 

Appliceclone are Invited for 
the following posts In the 
Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies: 

SENIOR STAFF 
TUTOR/ 

STAFF TUTOR IN 
MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

Applicants should possess 
an M.JB.A. or equivalent, with 
■n emphasis on behavioural 
studies. A knowledge or, or 
Interest In. Arts Administra- 
tion or Museum Management 
would be en advantage. 

STAFF TUTOR IN 
BUSINESS STUDIES 


Applicants should possess a 
good first degree In e relevant 
discipline. together with 
either n higher degree or a 
suitable professional qual- 
ification. Teaching and/or 
business experience would be 
en advantage. 

Annual salaries (euper- 
ennueble) are: Senior Staff 
Tatar (9-polnt scale): 
HK5230, 220 - 509.300 

i £36. 460 - 33.390 approx. ». 

itefr Tutor (11-point scale): 
HKS1 48,080 - 347.960 

(£17.030 - 88.450 approx.) 
(Sterling equivalent se at 
March 30, 19851. Starting 

salary will depend on qual- 
ifications and experience. 

At current rates, salaries 
tax will not exceed 17% of 
grass Income. Housing be- 
nefits at a rental of TVfc of 
salary, children's education 
allowances, leave, and medic- 
al benefits are provided. 

Further particulars and 
application farms may ba 
obtained from the Secretary 
General, Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Appta.), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H 0PF. or from 
the Appointments Unit. 
Secretary's Office, University 
of Hong Kong, Hong Kona. 
Cloeee 3 May 1988- 
(83640) HI 

University of 
Leicester 

Faculty of Law 

LECTURESHIP 

INLAW 

Applications are Invited for 
a Lectureship In the Faculty of 
Law. The appointment is not 
linked to any particular field 
of specialisation. The success- 
ful candidate will be expected 
to teach a range of subjects, to 
engage In research end to 
carry out the administrative 
duties assigned to him or her. 
Applicants should possess a 
good Honours or postgraduate 
degree. In Law. 

Initial, salary will depend 
on qualifications and experi- 
ence on tha Lecturers' Scale 
£7.980 to £14.983. 

Further particulars from 
the Registrar, University of 
Leicester, University Road, 
Leicester LEI 7RH, to whom 


University of 
Leicester 

School of- Education 

LECTURER IN 
NURSERY/INFANT 
EDUCATION- 

Applications ere invited 
from suitably qualified gradu- 
ates with relevant teaching 
experience In the 3-8 age 
range ror tills leatureahlp fol- 
lowing the retirement of the 




et the University's Centre In 
Northampton, has earned n 
substantial reputation end has 
pioneered school-baled work 
within the context or e part- 
nership between local sot — 

and the School of Eduos 

The course -le now tc_ 

relocated In Leicester end will 
become an Important element 
in. a large Primary PGCB sec- 
tion. A Well-qualified and 
experienced ' candidate with 
vision la required to establish 
the .Leicester-based course 
which will make e malar 
contribution to the. continuing 
development of early child- 
hood education tn the afee. It 
la hoped that the successful 
candidate will also make a 
significant contribution to the 
development of in-service 
work In the Held or earl 
childhood education et hot 
award- bearing and nan -car 
tl floated levels, _ , , ,. 

1 The appointment wdi date'.' 1 
•• from l September. 1883 an the . 

£1^9b 3>. mmXm * 7 ' 3 ■; ; . ; 


University of London 

The London 9chool of 
Economics 

RESEARCH 

OFFICERS) 

SYSTEMS 

ANALYSIS/ 

SOCIAL 

ADMINISTRATION 

Applications are Invited for 
the post of Research Officer to 
work from as early e date ee 
passible to 31 December 
1986, on a project Investigat- 
ing the impact of Information 
Technology on Social Welfare 
Institutions. 

The research Is directed at 
Investigating relevant areas of 
social Welfare policy, the Im- 
pact of Information Technolo- 
gy on organisations and the 
quality of services delivered. 
The successful applicant will 
be axpected to undertake a 
major role In co-ordinating 
and executing the project. 
There Is the possibility of a 
full-time appointment and/or 
part-time appointments to 
work on tha project. 

Appointment will he on the 
salary scale for Research 
Officers 1A. £7,320- £18.130 
plus £1,233 London Allo- 
wance for full-time appoint- 
ment. In assessing storting 
salary, consideration will be 
given to qualifications, sge 
and expsrlence. 

Application forms end 
rurther particulars era avail- 
able on receipt of a stomped, 
addressed envelope, from the 
Administrative Officer. Room 
H310. The London School of 
Economics, Houghton Street 
London WC9A BAB. 

Closing date tor applica- 
tions: 1 May 1883. (94B60)H1 


University of 
Dundee 

Department or Medicine 

‘NEW BLOOD’ 
LECTURESHIP 
(N0N-CLINICAL) 
GALLBLADDER 
DISEASE AND 
BIOCHEMISTRY 

This 'New Blood* poet 
provides an outstanding 
opportunity for e Biochemist, 
not more than 33 years of age 
but with a Ph.D. in a relevant 
field and with a strong com- 
mitment to research , to Join 
the Interdisciplinary research 
team in the Department of 
Medicine (Professor I.A.D. 
Douchler) to work with Dr 
P.B. Rosa, 8enlor Lecturer, 
on the biochemistry of gall- 
stone disease and gall bladder 
function, with special emph- 
asis an the metabolic activities 
of, human gall bladder mucous 
membrane. The teem has close 
ties with the Department of 
Biochemistry and the new Lec- 
turer will participate in 
undergraduate and postgradu- 
ate biochemistry teaching. 

Salary scale £7,320 - 

£14.920 (due tor review) with 
Initial piecing dependent on 

S ialifl cations and experience. 

rent towards removal ex- 
penses to Dundee. 

Applications (B copies or 


polntmaub will date 
it ember. 1985 on the 
- scale ’ .£7.380 : J- 


If poses overseas, one copy) 
containing full career details 
end the names of three re- 
ferees should ba lodged by 1 
May 1983 with the Personnel 
Officer, The University. Dun- 
dee DD1 4HN. Scotland, from 
whom purthgr Particulars ere 
Is. Please quote refer- 
H1 

University of ' 
Durham 

Department of Engineering 

LECTURESHIP 

INMATERIALS 

Applications era invited for 
a lectureship. In materials. The 
arson appointed will contrl 
-ute to the teaching of mate- 
rials In the undergraduate .-. 
degree course end this cells 
for A wide-ranging approach 
to the teaching of both metal- ' 
lie and non-matallia materials, 
i It is hoped that the lecturer 
; will s)bq sestet In. the teeahlng 
. of ‘either Stress analysis or the 
processing or materials .In . 

. manufacture! Preference will ‘ 
M given to candidates with 
.experience In the engineering 
applications and performance 
of composite materials, pa 
lymare or ceramics. 

. -.The past is tenable from let. 
October Tl 985 and the salary 
'will 1 et a vp*lnt on the;' 

JWqle, £7.920 to ' 


. Application forme . and 
further particulars , can be 
obtained from the RegUtrar, • 
University of Leicester, tint- 

. wxMwB:9«iir*« 



* vmmrr win* bo wtuun inv . ' - 1 / v’. 

RdAeEHH Scales .JA or IB •• Application form . gnd 
£6,600 - £10^330 (under re- .further particulars may - be 
view)..- obtained frbrjvthe personnel 



bridge. , Mid 
. on receipt. nf • 
" a . pelf-eddrsased - ■ envelope 

closing dgkbh.3 May 1989. 1 




• •; TEMPORARY. ; 

! lecturer8hip, ; 

; tndemography , ; 

”'V Applications ai4 invited for 
ah .appointment (to cover 1 a 
temporary secondment) from' 

I .October 1 989 et leteet to 30 
JuqalBBb. With the pbastblU; 
Tty -of • renewal for a further 
and, final year to.30 June .. 

, .(under re via W). j •!;. .’, .> • 

• r • ■; ■ * :•) ’ ' w" j . 

• Detens «mey_ i be.rbbtftlnhd + ■: 
from Mra. M:. Oxford I ;Saclal 
-Studies' 1 - Faculty 'Centre. 

(eight toplNlr. dp ond from 
, those oVeraess) should be sent 
by 17 iMay 1983. (83671 > “HI’ 


The University of 
: Lancaster 
; Department of ibleaelcs and 

, Archaeology . .• . 

AppIlcstlOns are Irivlted for 

A TEMPORARY 

Lectureship 


TMTU^UGrteXaDUCATlONSUPH^ „ } ffiETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUFPZ,^ME^ I2.4..5 


The University. of 
Sheffield 

Department of Electronic and 

Electrical Engineering 

I.T. LECTURESHIP 
IN III- V 

SEMICONDUCTOR 

DEVICES 

Applications ore Invited for 
a permanent Lectureship re- 
cently created In the latest 
round of UOC/SERC appoint- 
ments In Information Technol- 
ogy. Tha successful appointee 
will be expected to engage In 
experimental research on III- 
V semiconductor devices. Of 
particular concern are navel 
tr anal star constructuree and 
optoelectrlc devices which 
rely on the unique properties 
of bend-ennineerad low 
dimensional semiconductors 
and their possible integration 
onto e single substrate. 

The Department contains 
thB SERC Centre for 1II-V 
Semiconductors and excellent 
facilities exist for MBB and 
MOCVD growth, for device 
fabrication and for materiel 
and device characterisation - 

Candidates should have a 
first degree In electronics or 
physics and subsequent ex- 
perience of semiconductor re- 
search, preferably In the field 
or III-V compounds. 

The past la available from 1 
September 1985 end the Ini- 
tial salary will be on the scale 
for Non*Cllnlaal Lecturers 
(£7.320 - £14.983 a year). 

Informal enquiries may 
made of Professor P.N. Rob- 
son (Tel: 0742 78933, Ext. 
9149). Particulars from the 
Personnel Department 

(Academic Staffing), the Uni- 
versity. Sheffield SIO BTN to 
whom applications (6 copies) 

addresses of three referees 


S note ref ; R243/DI. 
2663) 


McMas ter University 

Department of Geography 

1280 Main Street West, 
Hamilton. Ontario 
L8S 4KI 

Tel: 1416) 389-9140, 

Ext. 45 SB 
Telex: 061-8347 

Applications are invited far 

TWO TENURE TRACK 
P0SITION8IN 
HUMAN 
GEOGRAPHY 

One or these may be at the 
Associate level and the other 
will be at the Aaeletent level. 
In the event that suitable 
candidates are not found, one 
or both posltlana may be filled 
by one year -contractual 
appointments for the year 
1985-1986. 

Candidates must have a 
doctoral degree. Applications 
from women are encouraged. 

Salary according to saale. 

Appointments ere subject 
to budgetary approval. 

The two positions are: 

(1) Urban-economic 
geography, specialisation In 
location theory or regional 
development with theoretical 
and mathematical emphasis. 

(8) Policy analysis (particu- 
larly housing, resources or 
transportation). A strong 
theoretical background Is re- 
quired end a quantatlve back- 
ground preferred. 

Apply with full curriculum 
vitae end the nemei of three 
rereraes to the Search Com- 
mittee, Department or 
Geography, McMnater Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada LBS 4K1, before May 
31. 1989. 

In accordance with Cana- 
dian Immigration require- 
ments, priority will be given 
to Canadian 'oidzene end 
permanent residents of Cajjo- 


University College of 
North Wales 
• Coleg Prltysgol 
Gogled4, Cymru 

Department of Agriculture 

1 • LECTURESHIP 

IN AGRICULTURE 

Applications are Invited for 
the above poet which boa been 
established. Initially far a 
period of 3 years from let 
October 1889, . 

The lecturer will be pri- 
marily. ' . responsible . for 


merlly. . responsible . for 
teeahlng mid. research, (n tbs 
Held ,. of , management end 
mechanisation of forming ays- 


a goo 
aoui)d 

'e for, and ex 

once- or- computing. Pro- 
ereqce:wtll bq dvan tq those 


PA rHpulers:enti ' 


.experience In rirhilng inanade 
mant^or In k relevant field of 

Starting’ sol ary according to 
and - experience will .be 
In fas .range £7,920 , 
60 per annum on the 
nib’ Lecturers 'scale 

Applications' <2 copies) 
giving .'. fall detpUe of age 
queilflcktlonB,' research ml 
teaching] AxperJenae and piib- 
licetlonq,'- together with the . 
nams4 .• and addressee or , 3 
referees, . should be .sent by 


Gwynedd l: LL97' 


are 

of 

Bangor 


Vioto we^^ ; 
New Zealand 
LECTURERS/ 

ADMINISTRATION 

(2 Posltlona) 

Applications are h- k 
from person. 

ay end Financial Mbi53?J2£ 

sfiSffrissifflsriSflE 

2^®®: *™* have th* ablUqS 
contribute mar* wldilv u 
other arass or lh* ihL? 
ment's teaching nronr ^S^ 

Salary, which is cums* 

Nzfso'iSl 

NZ8ao,944 per annua. 

Conditions of Appolobus 
and method of acolSS 
ovslleble from, tha SkhS 

General, Aasoclstion of 5* 
monwealth Unln^I 

(Appta), 36 Gordon iZi 
London WC1H OFF: crS 
Administrative AuItIm 
(A ppointments), VIcioHilhL 

land, with whom sppUcrt* 
aloes on 14 June luj 
<93641) Bi 

.University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 

Faculty of Horn* Sctun 

LECTURER 
IN FOOD SERVICE 
MANAGEMENT 

Applications srs Invited (a 
the position of LHlurer laH* 
Food* Department, Findbef 
Home Selene*, of the In- 
verslty of Otago, RmmmOQ' 
tty for a courts In foot 
service Administration far !► 
tending dieticians ar a6s 
students interastsd b Ik 
Management of Food to 
vices. Qualification it old- 
mum of Maitar'* dwu 
sought- Duties com r«»fi 
Ootobar 1988 or l*Ur k 
arrangement. 

Salary: L*cwe 

NZS3 1.660 to NZ889,6lfar 

annum. A furtharlncr ea**«l| 
percent per annum I* wpw 
shortly. 

Intending applicant* « 
invited to write for 
portlculera evellebl* IMekJ 
Secretary General, 
cletlonaf ConimonW*U»» 
varsities (Appts)^36 0^ 
Squara, London wQI£-; 
or from the Haalstrir of 
University, P.J-- , 
Dunedin, fiew Zealand, 

Applirapons do** «* “ 
June 1988. (82649) 11 

University of 

Edinburgh • 

Department of Hbttn 
Applications arslovlWd 6 * ■ 

‘NEWBLOOD^ 1 

LECTURESHIP 
INMODERN _ y 
CHINESE HISTORY 

Applicants ff&E} 

dffe must not bs^w^L 


Universities continued 


University of 
Glasgow 

Department of General 
PrecOoo 

PART-TIME 
LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

Applications are Invited 
W ni medically qualified 
^edustas for one part-time 
C?u«shlp or senior Loc- 
f^fUlp in the Department or 
fliS-sl Practice. The euccaea- 
ffi wplloant. who must cur- 
|(ntlv be e Principal In 
S[S M I Health Service 
OMWiS Practice, will bo ex- 
iled to commit flvo half-day 
Etion* per week to active 
Sntrsi practice. Preference 
Zm be shown to applicants 
who hsvs experience of under- 
Mdute teaching and re- 
lurch tn . general practice. 
Utabershlp of the R.C.O.P. 
STTw expected end the pos- 
NHlon or a Higher Degree 
■Ul.be an advantage. The 
uccaaiful applicant will be 
upect&d to take up duties na 
hoc u possible. 

Salary will ba fixed eccord- 
big to qualifications end ex- 
■irhnra on ■ pro rate basic on 
{h* University scales for all- 
tint teachers; the final mex- 
hauis being £26,080 per 
unum. 

Further particulars may be 
ottilned ftom the Academic 
fadonnel Office, University 
of Glasgow, Glasgow G12 
SQQ, where applications (13 
cepw). giving the names and 


SQQ, where applications (18 
mm), giving the names and 
iddreues of three referees, 
tould be lodged on or before 
Ihfa May, 1989. 


In reply please quote Ref. 
NO.B348/1T. (52663) HI 


Bodleian Library 
Oxford • 
.Conservative 
Party Archives 
ARCHIVIST ‘ 

Academic-related Grade 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Faculty or Divinity 

temporary 

LECTURER in 
NEW TESTAMENT 
LANGUAGE 
LITERATURE 
AND THEOLOGY 

*H./i£5!‘!2 t 4P n# nre 'nvlted for 

P„ L° r Temporary Lectur- 
Now Testament Lan- 
guage. Literature and Theolo- 

RSrYoi , s* ,r ?“ t ,rom lBt ° ct °- 

ber 1989, for e period of one 
renswnl! th th “ po " Hlblllt v of 

Further particulars may be 
from the Secretory to 
Ublvaralty of Edinburgh. 

than 7th May 1989, 

nJWWW rorBrorico n „°i 

University of 
Oxford 

Wadham College 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

INLAW 

The College Invitee applica- 
tions for a 1 year Lectureship 
In Lew tenable from 1 Oct. 
1989. The Lecturer will be 
required to give 18 tutorials a 
week tn Constitutional Lew. 
Administrative Law, Tort 
and/or Juris Prudence. 

The stipend will not be leea 
then £7.500. 

Further details are obtain- 
able from the Senior Tutor, 
Wadham College. Oxford 0X1 
SPN (54278) HI 


I1A (Salary seals £7,190 - 
111,418). This la a temporary 
Ml for three years. Candf- 
kta*. who will be required to 
■dirtike e full range of 
Mini duties. 

a Should possess a - good 
Mooch degree, training or 
Rtoucca In the management 
a nodirn administrative ro- 
wer or research experience 
kl relevant Subject. 

f tier details and np- 
forras from - the 
L Secretary, Bodleian 
Oxford OX1 3BG. 
date 10 Mey 1989. 


Personal 

,^RXS£CJW £iod 


Fellowships 


{■Dover 


in terms on 
Trust Ltd.,- 
PlcpadlHyi 

iSitldLOfTo. 


ftwmr 


King's College 
London (KQC) 
University of London 

POST-DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN FIBRE-OPTICS 

Applications are Invited for 
a 3 year postdoctoral research 
fellowship funded by 8BRC 
under the JQERB schema to 
Inveetlsets nonlinear Interac- 
tion in optical fibres. 

Applicants should have 
pursued Ph.D. research In a 
relevant eras of solid state 
optica or apto-electranlcs, or 
have recent Industrial experi- 
ence in optical fibre research. 

tppllcatlone should be sept 
Professor C.W. Turner, 
uepertment of Electronic end 
Electrical Engineering, King's 
College London, Strand, Lon 
don 


^technics 


awjsasr » 

names ?Fm l(®.*i2 

g-V-ffli,'* 

University. 


I are con be abtsuiso, 
(89863) 


University 0 ! v 'l 

Glasgow J, j 

: j 


. in 

AppiSSSEpS &&• 

Royal infirmary. , 

varsity - SSSimexM^rJ?. 
teechers, fUaS 

Ceridldete* ' 

Fellowship 

of BuraoO^» sufKl* 


. education department 

^ SENIOR APPLICATIONS 
PROGRAMMER ADVISER 

Glasgow College of Technology, ; 

• - , Qowcaddens Road, Glasgow 

. < : 5slaiy Seale: S.0.2— £12, 660-El 3,680 ' 

"o Invfted from candidates with a degree or 
.^^wnJn a/elevant discipline. Experience in educational 
'/ WTequIrod with particular experience In one of the 
;b «®o/infdrmatlon retrieval i communications/ 
' tyeWha^iereonei computers. Experience of 

. advantageoua. • 

‘Waitlesvrill Indude managing a section developing 
‘■ fo^^ .ytwore arid providing support on a range of 

m«y be obtalned from the Assistant 
sarvlcei, Glasgow Sub-Region. 


ot owwg* 1 ^iicbUg^ 1 

8QO. r^1CtnSw»«S5 


i nTTilli iii'lT r. 'rvwyi oanrieog, mm- q— 

(^. tndEa Street, Gtaagow,G2 4PF, to 
i-'fiSESSftSP 1 - 1 "" 11 , quoting Rtf. Q4B06, should be 

. . - .pgfo, 

Strathclyde 

- sL/Begicnail ■ 
^ 1 1 '■ SSjCoundl-' ■. 


Polytechnics continued 

Applications are Invited for the following posts: 

Salary Ranges: (Under Review) 
y Sf.548 l - £11,175 BAR £12.099 
Ill'll? “ £13,128 BAR £-14,081 
PL £13,095 - £14,580 BAR £16.467 

Faculty of Education 

Candidates should possess an advanced qualification In 
education, have recent teaching experience in the relevant 
area and be actively involved In research. 

Department of Teaching Studies 

kiSSff!P.l!^S5! IOR lecturer in craft, 
DESIGN AND TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION 
(2 posts) 

Required to make a major contribution to the training of 
C.D.T. teachers within tne B.Ed. degree and within 
in-service courses. Applicants should have a particular 
interest and expertise In either the teaching of Design In its 
broadest senses or, in Technology with Electronics and the 
use of Microcomputers. 

Ref. A1/2 

LECTURER II/SENI0R LECTURER IN 
MICROCOMPUTERS IN THE PRIMARY 
CURRICULUM 

Applicants should be able to contribute to one of the 
following areas of Primary curriculum: Language and 




Department of Electrloal, Electronic and Control 
Engineering 

LECTURER II/SENI0R LECTURER (3 posts) 

The Department Is designated as a centre of excellence in 
Information Technology and is now seeking to appoint three 
Lecturers in September 1985 to support further 
developments. 


U’j 'J|; 


• I : 1 ! 

! 1 1 .“ft 

j. , ' -| II; 

• I • hi: 


■i; 1 1-3 

'• > ! ! I ! 


developments. 

Expertise In the areas of Software Engineering, 
Electrotechnology, Electrical Power, V.L.S.I. Desig 
Microprocessor Engineering would be a significant 


asign and/or 


advantage. 

Recently qualified graduates and postgraduates will be 
considered for appointment at the Lecturer II level. 

Ref. A7-9 


Literacy; Mathematics; Sclence/Technology. Recent 
experience of teaching In primary schools is essential. 

Ref. A3 

Department of PE & Creative Studies 
LECTURER II/SENI0R LECTURER IN DRAMA IN 
EDUCATION (1 YEAR FIXED TERM) 

Required to contribute to the B.Ed. Honours Degree for 
Primary Schools and the B.Ed. Honours degree for 
Secondary (Community) Schools and oral communicative 
courses. Applicants should have recent experience of 
teaching Drama In Primary Schools and hold a degree with 
specialism in Drama. Ref. A4 

Faculty of Engineering 

Department of Civil Engineering (2 posts) 

LECTURER IN THE THEORY AND DESIGN OF 
STRUCTURES and LECTURER IN HYDRAULICS 

Required to teach undergraduate and postgraduate work 
and to promote research, one of these appointments could 
be at Principal Lecturer level. Candidates should be 
Chartered Engineers with a good honours degree In Civil 


Engineering and preferably a higher degree. Teaching and 
research experience are considered desirable but not 
essential, and candidates with a good Industrial background 
will be considered. Consultancy activities will be 
encouraged. , . • Ref, A5/6 


Faculty of Humanities 1 

Department of Social Sciences 
PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY 
The appointee would be expected to provide academic 
leadership and to lead course development In psychology 
within the department. Expertise In social psychology and 
an Interest In Its applications to information technology 
would be a particular advantage. 

Ref. A10 

Faculty of Science 

Department of Mathematic a and Computer Studies 
LECTURER FOR COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
DATA PROCESSING 

Vacancies exist within a large and active team of lecturers 
responsible for developing and running courses In the 
application of computer systems to Industry and commerce. 
Tne courses are at HNC, HND and Honours Degree level. 
Research degree supervision Is also undertaken and post- 
graduate course is under development. Those with and 
without lecturing experience are encouraged to apply. 
Knowledge of one or more of the following areas would be 
of particular Interest: 

Structured analysis, design and programming 
Real-time systems and communications 
Fourth generation systems 

Ref. All 

Faculty of Pharmaceutical Sciences 

Department of Pharmacology 

Lll IN PHARMACOLOGY - 1 YEAR FIXED TERM 

Responsible for teaching pharmacology and/or physiology, 
biochemistry and toxicology to students reading lor degrees 
In B.Sc. (Hons) Pharmacology; B.Sc. (Hons) Pharmacy; or 
I B.Sc. Combined Studies In Science.. Research activities will 
be encouraged. 

I Ref. A12 




IKdl: 

!• ! : f. > 
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1 ACTION For all appointments, application forme end 
further detalle are available from the Peraonnel 
Department, Sunderland Polytechnic Langhem 
Tower, R^opg R^t Sunderland, SR2 TEE or • 
telephone ---------- 


S 9489*9999 *949* 


Ext 11. 


Closing date for all applications 28th April, 1985. 
PLEASE QUOTE REFERENCE NUMBER IN ALL 
COMMUNICATIONS. 



DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOOT 

Lll IN PSYCHOLGY 
(TWO POSTS) 

Salary: £7548-£1209p 
(Normally with further 
advancement to 
£14081) 

Applications are Invited 
for the above posts, one 
of which is a replacement 
for an existing temporary 
lectureship, the othsr of 
which Is a new position. 
Applicants, are Invited ■ 
from well-c|ual|fied can- 
didates In apy field, but 
the Department Is hoping 
to strengthen its expertise 
In Developmental and 
Applied Psychology. This 
latter area can be Taken to 
include human factors. In- 
dustrial' and occupational 
psychology, education 

and training, health and 
social services, applied 
soolaf psychology and 
human-computer Inter- 
action.. ' V' . 
Application forma, tobe 
returned by Friday lOtij 
May 1985, and further 
particulars available 
from the Ppraonnel 
Officer, Plymouth Poty-- 
technic, ^Drake Clrcue, 
Plymouth PL4 8 AA- Tel. 
(0752)264839. I™ 1 *) 


Plymouth 

Pp*y^sfe 


Bristol Polytechnic 

- Deportment or Computer 
Studio* and Matftamatlaa 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN COMPUTING 

Her. no.l /10 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTING 

Her No. L/ll 


POLYTECHNIC 


PROFESSOR 
AND HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF 
BUSINESS 

MANAGEMENT (Grade VI) 

Applications are Invited for appointment. to the above post from 
suitably qualified persons having experience In higher 


i- !• ' i:' 


, 


and tn- 
aborative 

■ niBloma for TGAchoni . or 
Computer Studloe. In addition 
a now HNO/HNC In Cotapufar 
Studlaa began two yoara.pBd, 

ThU expansion la bnromoanlad 

saswsrsft-i-"-, 
sds 

auiarly tor U<* Principal Lad- 
mraihlp. 

’. Tha appointment* art frqtn 
I SoplentDBf 1985, 

Scale { PL £13,093 

Ift-T VVlfffilHISfctf: 

, tFsriasup'vssss 

.::SXS«Wl^GWSS 


ygSS’SSS&m Baporo 

. For ftarthar danlla and. an 
•' application' farm, to tra re- 
turned by '96" .April fr 
— ad contact 


■ please ouefa •PPriJPrt***’ 

. i V.l‘ 'rh- • V.sii 


education, business, Industry, and commerce. The successful 
candidate will be required to exercise leadership, encourage 
growth and change In Business Management, and to Initiate 
discussions on m-atrucUiring of Business Management within 
the Polytechnic. 

The Polytechnic would especially welcome applications from 
persons In business and industiy who wish to continue and 
.extend collaboration with their former environment, 

Salary (Grade VI) - £1 7.397-El 9,1 70 (under review). 

An application form and further particulars may be obtained 
from the Personnel Officer Sunderlahd Polytechnic, 
Langhsm Tower, Ryhope Road, Sunderland, 8R2 7EE or 
telephone (07«3) 76231 Ext.1 1 , 

Closing dates 30 April 1985 


SUNDERLAND 
111 . POLYTECHNIC 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
IN THE T.H.E.S. 

PLEASE RING SUE PEPLOW 
01-253 3000 EXTN. 226 








THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ^ 




Polytechnics continued 


LANCASHIRE POLYTECHNIC at PRESTON 

The Polytechnic Council Invites applications for a Post of 

Deputy Director 

This la one of two Deputy Director Poets. 

Salary In the range £24,348 - £25,227 (under revelw) 

(Burham Group 12) 

Cloelngdate for receipt of completed applications 30th April, 1986. 

For farther particulars, please write to the Chief Administrative 
Officer, Lancashire Polytechnic, Preston, PR 1 2TQ 

(0772) 22141 Ext 2800 


Lancashire 

POLYTECHNIC 
AT PRESTON 


Head of Department of 
Economics & Social 
Science 

Grade VJ 

Salary Scale - £17,397 - £19,170 per annum 

Applications are Invfied tor the poet of Head of Department of Econo ml os 
& Social 8ctence In Ilia Faculty of Humanities, Social Science, 
Languages and Law. The Department comprises three sections: - 
Economics, Poflllce and Sociology. 

Applicants should hove a broad interest In the social sciences and a well 
aalab fished research and teaching reputation In one of Ihe three fields 
represented In Ihe Department. Organisational experience within higher 
education would be an advantage. 

It is hoped lo make an appointment with effect Injml September 1965. 
Fiirther details end an application form, to be returned by 6 May 
IBMpbeseaontaottlwPetermnelOffjoe.'tifMol PotyteohpJo, 
dowtwbour mm, Fran*** tfataor ring Brietdt timer, Bxtfti* 

flfW. v _• ■ . : 

I ‘Please qinfe Reference Number U14 In aB communhatlona 


Bristol 

Polytechnic 


BMa^ooaKfE ml 

■ : 6Sc«WC*|i*U>i«e«Bu 

’ LECTURESHIP IN 
MODERN APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 

Applications are invited for a new 
post Fn modem applied 
mathematics In the DEPARTMENT 
OF MA-mEMATICS ■ AND 
ff^WgCS^The Ctopartment Is 

h njathamatw sciences and 
conWwtw toother degree courses 
fotiteCqltoge. 

eppHereit wilt Jdh an 
tttaUsheiJ group and shafThave 

wwidtoney.inSjsM 

expeneoce .preferably In at lead 
one of iKmo areaaf Btgnre aiialyals, 
MtrpT theory, sfochasflo system 
sf mutation. Cfondidatee vrith good 
experience In other areas are alac 
invfied Id apply. 

Satasy: Seal* L 'A - £8.686, to 
, £13,716 (under review) y\ 
perdoUere .and '-.a* 



AOpUniipni are mviMd for 




OXFORD POLYTECHNIC 

EDUCATIONAL METHODS 
UNiT/LIBRARY 

LECTURER ll/SL 

ref. EMUL 
E7.548-E14.061 

INFORMATION 

TECHNOLOGIST 

We are seeking an enthusiastic 
and experienced person Interest- 
ed In exploiting in a practical way 
the potential benefits of I.T. In 
teaching and learning processes. 
The post Is lo be shared between 
Ihe Educational Methods Unit 
and Ihe Library and requires an 
awareness of I.T. applications In 
academic libraries. 

Application forms and further 
details ere available from (he 
Staffing Office, Oxford Poly- 
technic, Gypsy Lane, Heading- 
ton, Oxford. 0X3 OBP. Tal. 
Oxford (0865) S4777 ext 364. 
Cioalng date for applications 
29th April 1SB6. 

(72612) 

Bristol Polytechnic 

Modern Languages 
Department 

Applications are invited for 
the foil a win a pasts, duties to 
commence on 1 September 
1885. 

LECTURER 11/ 
8ENIOR LECTURER 
IN OFFICE 
SYSTEMS 
SKILLS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Ref. No. L/4 

Candidates should ba 
graduate* with recent 
teaching experience. The poet 
ha* been radically redefined to 
accord with the alma of two 
poetgraduetB secretarial 

course e and particularly of the 
new degree In Modem Lan- 
guage* with Information Bya- 
tams. Teaching will be sub- 
stantially In word and micro 
proceealng in which ability 
and recant . experience are 
needed, since two languages . 

Surly welcome from Ungulate - 
with experience of Integrating 
office eyctema, skills and 
administration with language 
work. Qualifications and/or 
experience in buelnesa would 
ba an advantage. 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SPANISH 

Haf. No. US 


. OXFORD POLYTECHNIC . 

Department of Civil .■*' 

'■TSBiSS'* 

LECTURER W 
SENIOR LECTURER 
in 

HYDRAULICS & 
HYDROLOGY 

Ref. SLH 

Applicator 
. natty cm 
Thsparta 
■o .teaah 

course! In 
Wbdfl to tJ 
Oepartmtai, 

A pood *«t dsgrag in cMI «Mne«tng 
la MMntial end a higher duns In an 
area related to hydiauflct is dabratorg, 
as to e grown research record. . 

Th» salary range fwlhe put la C764B 
to El 4,061 pj., Uw starting point Doing 
dependent on quafiflcaUona and ojam* 
fence. ; 

further particular^ and apjjScatton 
farm# tre araUaUa Iran Via 8lalflng 


Xh^noCB Polytechnic 

' . Wh»J of Business ' ’ 
.Administration -■ 1 

. i ‘ .1.' 


e«LECnjRER 
INACCOtWnNQ . 


Candidates nee 
ersant with me 
ne. . degree, and 


to be 

n Ian- ■ 

and diploma 


ounce. . degree and diploma 
.teaching In Polytechnics, hsv 
! log • bn appropriate level of 
Spoken Spanish and . a 
'taacblnB/reaearah interest In 
aspects of .. Contemporary 
Spain. Applicants with an In 



Salary Scalei LU £7,548 - 
1.175-lbar) - £19.0B9 per 


Candidates fchbu 
i*M\bnHNpVl 
and have & spuni 


's-ssa 


tortKia.A. fttofwun) in Law 

Details * and 
',i. ftemt.lto M 

! ? fSinrity 


pH* in account- ' 

t . 1 • 1 • . - >» , 

VUlftPU (V . 


, eSMSKSS, 

SKfcriS'saSva 

poet. 


tiffin ; 

* Inclusive. .. - . .. For further deoil, mui 




. details and 
.TfO*«r to 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Faculty of Art and Design 
Department of Fine Art 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER OR 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PAINTING 

Principal Lecturer £13.095 

- £14,580 (Bari - £16.457 p.e. 

Senior Lecturer £11.179 • 

£13,128 (Bar) - £14.061 p.e. 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post which will 
become vacant on 1st Septem- 
ber. 1985, following a retire- 
ment. The successful applicant 
should be e painter of di- 
stinction. with provan ability 
as a teacher, who will be able 
to work wall with the present 
team of full-time end visiting 
staff. 

LECTURER Uf 
SENIOR LECTURER 
(HALF-TIME) 

B. A. (HONS) 

FINE ART 
PRINTMAKING 

Senior Lecturer £3,587 - 
£6.564 (Bar) - £7,030 p.a. 
Lecturer U £3,774 - £6.049 
D.B. 

Printmaking la a main area 
study alongside Pnintlna/- 
Bculpture. Applicants should 
have experience of teaching at 
undergraduate level. 

Deportment of Deelgn 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER/ 
8UBJECT LEADER 
DOMESTIC 
PRODUCT DESIGN 
B. A. (HONS) 
DESIGN 
MULTI- 
DISCIPLINARY 
DESIGN COURSE 

Principal Lecturer £15,093 

- £14,580 (Bar) - £16,467 p.B. 

The person appointed will 
be required to lead and de- 
velop the specialist teaching of 


domestic and consumer pro- 
duct destgn. Applicants 
should have appropriate pro- 
fessional experience and pre- 
ferably should have done some 
teaching on e CNAA validated 
course, a* well as holding a 
good degree. Dee R,CA or 
similar qualification. ... . 

The successful applicant 
Will be responsible for a small 
specialist team or staff and 
workshops and will also ba 
expected to contribute to the 
wider reaponslbimiBa of lead- 
ership within the department. 

Application forms end 
further particulars for all the 


above posts may be obtained 
from the personnel Section. 
North Steffordahln 


The appointment will ba made 
on the appropriate scale 
according to relevant previous 
aervlca/ex parlance. (Frogree- - 
slon from the La xaele to tho 
SI. scale Is in accordance with 
theprovlslpna of the Burnham 
Further Education Report) . 

. For further details end an •' 

isstsPs: s™A„a b f,ir ' ■ 

Cdldharbour. Lane, . 

Bristol or ring BrUtol 
Bxt. 216 or 217. (526 


... Bristol Polytechnic .... 

. Biwta^atudlecDoDertniirtt. 

5 IN BUSINESS ! 
COMPUTING ; 

; -To conduct a qUaetlonnelrei 
and . Intanvtew programme to 1 
Identify the apeciri^ppftwaraL.: 
hardware aVatema, and tnin^ 
Ing require niahts of mall .to. . 


chnlc. Collage Road 
Stoke-on-Trent 8T4 2DB, Te 
(0782) 45531. Ext. 221. 

Closing date, for applica- 
tions - afith April,' 1B83, 
(54265) Hi 

Bristol Polytechnic 

Business Studies Department 

AppUoatiuna era Invited for 
tha following posts, duties to 
commence on 1 September 
1985. 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PRODUCTION 
& OPERATIONS 
MANAGEMENT 

Ref. No. V 7 

LECTURER II/ 

; SENIOR LECTURER 
.INMARKETING 

?■ Rer.No.L/a 

The above department la 
aeeklng- to recruit a Pfoduq 
non and Operation*. Manage- 
ment Specialist and a Market- 
ing specialist to Join a group of 
hlflhb qualified and experi- 
enced stair engaged . In 

-a . wldo rang* of buMne** 
courses I at anree. RIahar 

j 

iind*be 

ipartmtet’s . : rtoearch/- 

jgggjgfff*' : “ 

esssstw 



Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytechnic 

Faculty of Engineering 

School of Electronic 
Engineering 

SENIOR LECTURER 
OR LECTURER n 
• (2 POSTS) 

IN ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

Her. No. A 10/85 

Applications Invited from 
professionally qualified en- 
gineers offering experience in 
any of the following areas: 
Computer Aided Engineering 
Computer Technology, Mic 
coprocessor Systems, Instru- 
mentation, Manufacture of 
Electronic Systems, Electronic 
Engineering Design. 

. The School of Electronic 
Engineering Is responsible for 
a wide range of technician, 
undergraduate end postgradu- 
ate courses. In addition there 
Is an active programme of 
externally funded research 
carried out In collaboration 
with Industry. 

Recent honours graduates 
wishing to pursue a career In 
any or the above subject areas 
are encouraged to apply for 
the Lecturer II post. 

Burnham FE: SL £1 1, X 75 - 
£13,198 (bar) £14.061 p.a. 
U1 £7,548 - £12,099 p.a. 

For further details and 
application forma please call 
our 24 hour telephone 
answering service (0632 
323196) or write enclosing e 
a.a.e. to Mrs. Linda Morris, 
Admin. Aaat. (Recruitment), 
Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytechnic, Ellison Building, 
Ellison Place, Newcastle upon 
Tvne NE1 88T, to whom com- 
pleted forme should bo re- 


flated forme she 
turned quoting l 
26.4.85.(54978) 


Colleges and 
Institutes 
of Higher 
Education 


Buckinghamshire 

College 

of Higher Education 

School of Management 

Studies end Languages 

Opportunities to work In the 
field of International Business 
Education 

The School of Management 
idles and Languages le In an 
exciting new phase of develop 
merit Involving work in coop 
oration with partner Inatitu 
tlona In Western and Eastern 
Europe and the U.S.A. at 
degree and postgraduate 
level. Applications ore Invited 
from suitably qualified candi- 
dates for the following poati 

SENIOR LECTURER 
INBUSINESS 
POLICY 

Applicants should have a 
firat degree, a postgraduate 
qualification with e substan- 
tial Business Policy element 
nd relevant Industrial expert 
once. Applications fror. 
candidates with an interest In 
toe European dimension or 
Corporate Strategy and some 
. foreign language competence 


(French, Oerman, Spanish or 
Italian) will be especially wel- 
;• come, 

LECTURER H/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

Applicants should posa 
degree In a relevant dlxclc 
.. such eq Computer ' Studies. 
-.Statistics, - Operational Re- 
search or Data Processing and 
• should preferably have work 
c experience in,- a commercial. 
- .environment. Applications 
frocq candidates .with an . In 
. teraft ih the business applies 
. tlon of information technolo- 
: gy and m particular tha impact 
of new technolagyln the office 
.: will be eapeclally weloaihe. > 

y .;- TEMPORARY. 
LECTURER 1. 

IN MODERN 
LANGUAGES 


Candidates should 
ood first degne- in 
together with either 


eye a 

renCh. 

panlsh 


Ian. Applications from 
tee with an Intarsat.ln 
ilng -modern langua 
on In a business sett 
i Prsffyred.'. 

Salary Scale! Senior lac- 


Awards 


RALPH LEWIS AWMDttJ 

UnfwraHy of Suw* w m : 

studerta, past and bum * 

agwaa,a.S 

The University of' 
Sydney 

UNIVERSITY 
POSTGRADUATE 
RESEARCH AWARDS 

.. TBa Unlveralty of s«&u 

offers PortgraduBt* n -irStf 

Awards twice annuoUm » 

December, offers *ra*SaM 
*9 applicants who am oJ 
plating their undworadS 
studies at, or are ereduatn* 
Australian and overttu t> 
et ltuUon Bi m June, offense 
directed to eppiicacb, vh 
are completing their 
graduate studla* at, or si 
graduates of, liutltuUoai it 
toe United kingdom/ eSwJ 
or North AmerlML AiiS 
1 arshlps ore awarded txta 
annually to .accomraodiu tk 


1 arshins are awarded Mh 
annually to .accomraodiu tta I 
differing academic eeU^tn 
throughput the wwHwMi 
academic community but tin 
are not lntendbd lor Aimn- 
Han olUxena or pmm 
residents of Auctralia («t* 
are eligible to apply for Co*. 
monwealth Poetgraduile Re 
search Awards offered by 8* 
Australian Government), 

Tan pootgraduote mead 
awards will be offered by Hi 
University In June 1813, 

The awards are for pep- 
raduate study leading toe 
higher degree by ret earth ml 
thesis In any field eppnnedly 
toe University In the Pueltla 
of Agriculture, Archllactin 
Arts, Dentistry, .Xccooxkt 
Engineering, Law. Mellda' 
Selene* ana Veterinary Sdo- 
ce, and In the . Board! <f 
Studies In Education, Mnh. 


I Application 
ara currently Invited fraaia- 
dente who are coapWM 
under- graduate ihidlH at. 9 
are graduates of, Iim M M U bp 
I n the United Klmdto 
Europe and North Ai«na 
Saholarahipa ara mraw 
awarded to graduated wjtji 
First Clasa - Honours drew 
or, In special clwuyaittat* 
an Upper Second Clsai W 
ours degree, .of M«n» 
qUBlifioaUoDs (eg orsdutw 
negna cum lauds). 

Stipend and sll uilto*; 
Tho awards are 
valued at 8A6.900 par Wto; 
(tax exempt). AllovW^j" 
avalleble For dwnpwW™ 
spouse and ohlldreol. toddre 
tals, research melnwre* 
and tlieala. AMlrtartca 
total Of 5A9.000 U I1W“ 
towards tho coat of a 
economy airfare to AW*** 
(by tho moat direc t Nj”? 5 
applicants Hying 
tha time of offer of ■» J*"* 
Australian cltHen* 
eligible to apply forWJ 
awards mqy rarely 
up to a total of 
towards tho coat ^of ««S" 
airfare .to WUj 
trioted part-time dcwMjS 

Bjr-a-sifflrssS 
sst.sr’ “-afcwS 


acholarahlpa b* 

the Unlveraity. 

Tenure of 
ment to an . 

mlnate, in tt W I y^LL.aere . 

recommenaatlon i 

of Departident to* ' 

renewable 

sawtsassWyiB: 

tor's candidature. W K 
olreumatanea*. rjjf 

SSS^SSSTiSS: 

srzs&sz- -Ty; 

Furtoer 

a trails, „ , ■ 

^4ayl9B5^84»^^^P 

Ad mipistra^ : 

'■ J=SBS¥;I 

■ ■ ■ (SO V9 J 1 ■ '.!• j^ -; 

.... m.i-g gyt CdS 

- i m&frfgZ- 


- .? - 8 « jossg 


1**1 4 4 


Furtoer^jalASfi! 
|D9 tlon 

BPT*9S«i 
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Colleges and Institutes of Higher Education continued 


Hampshire County Council 

SOUTHAMPTON INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited for the following vacancies from 1 September, 1985. 

DEPARTMENT of business and management studies 

Principal Lecturer In Management Studies 

Tosupervise the Diploma In Management Studies course and to assist In the development of 
new courses. Applicants should Ideally have a higher degree and substantial teaching and 
professional experience. 

Salary: £1 3,095-El 6,467 (bar point £14,580). 

Lecturer II In Secretarial Studies 

To organise the R8A Personal Assistants Diploma, RSA Secretary Linguists Certificate and 
Ihe LCC Private Secretary’s Certificate and to teach secretarial skills. 

Applicants should have a degree or diploma In business or secretarial studies, be teacher 
trained and have had relevant experience. 

Salary: £7, 548-El 2,099. (On the current level of work it Is expected that this post would 
progress to the Senior Lecturer scale.) 

Closing date for the above posts: 22 April, 1985, 

DEPARTMENt OF CONSTRUCTION AND LAND USE 

Senlbr Lecturer In Valuations 

Applications for the above post are Invited from suitably qualified persons to teach National 
Taxation, Valuations for Taxation, Development Valuation and General Valuation to full-time 
and part-time ISVA and RICS students on externally examined General Practice, Building. 
Surveying and Quantity Surveying courses. 

Salary: SL £11 ,176-El 4,061 (bar point £13,128). 

Lecturer II In Estate Management 

Applications for the above post are invited from suitably qualified or experienced persons to 
teach Valuation and associated subjects to full and part-time students on ISVA and RICS 
nurses within the Department of Construction and Land Use. 

Salary: Lll E7.548-E1 2,099. 

Lecturer II In Building Construction 

Applications for the above poet are invited from suitably qualified or experienced 
persons to. teach Bulging Construction together with some Building Services to 
'indents on Higher Nattortaf^DIploma- and Professional Courses within the 
Department of Construction and Land Use. 

The Successful’ applicant will be encouraged to pursue studies, leading to 
Corporate Membership of the Chartered institute of Bulging, If not already so ; 
qualified, 

Salary: E7,548-£1 2,099. 

nosing date for above posts: 15 May, 1985 

Further details and application forms available from the Personnel Officer, 
Southampton Institute of Higher Education, East Park Terrace, 
SOUTHAMPTON, S09 4WW, Tel: (0703) 229381 Ext. 312. ' 



“uSS^’nScowft^ 0,1 ™ B LH * DIMa OT HWH,R 

Research 

is Officer : ;• , 

woik cnope year pilot study for a national small hotels survey. 
JJW? bytteEconornlc find Social Research Council, and 

S” hr-l£ Orown and Dr. A. Hanklregn. ; 

JW*rto*Tbe efcpecfod to Work on own InTtiativa, and have appropriate 
*tou«b research experience. 

MiwtSSKte--'.; . 

of BifolnMa Umoement ... 

SW* LECTURER M M ARKETW' _ ' 

“I undergraduate, poWgraduala and profoSBfonal 

Department. i ; 

Jg^^ fo .WarifotinB and - Industrial or cofnmfirola! expertence b 

df Infonwaflori Syetemai • 

DEPARTMEMT °F INPQRMATlOM 
fSSSIPAL LECTUIER IN INFORMATION 


SYSHTEMS 

mtSSSZPSl l ^ 09ht| y bean fonhed with at^.^Reenag^lP 

wOrK form an Integral 


EAUNQ COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

LECTURERS IN 
ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 

Senior Lecturer/Principal Lecturer 

Vacancies exist lor those able to contribute to our CNAA under- 
graduate courses In Accounting. Economics, Business Studies 
and In particular B. A. Accounting Studies. 

Salary: S/L £12,213 p.a. la a posilbla maximum of £16,099 p.a. 

PA. £14,133 p.a. to a passible maximum ot £17,000 p.a. 

Appointments will normally be made at Senior Lecturer but an 
exceptionally wall qualified applicant may be appointed at Princi- 
pal Lecturer grade. 

Application forme and further details from the 
Assistant Director (Admin) TD/pb 
Ealing College of Higher Education 
St Mary’s Road, London W5 SRF 

Closing date: 2nd May 1995. 

(72643) 


Adult Education 


AREA ADULT 
EDUCATION PRINCIPAL 

Salary: £16,803 pa. 

Applications are Invited from candidates with suitable qualitieatlon* and 
appropriate experience. 


The Area Principal wHf be responsible for tha operation and 
administration of Adult Education throughout half the Borough. 

Please quote reference: ED439 Closing date: 26th April, 1985. 
Application forms obtainable from Personnel Office, Room A204, 
Town Hall Annexe, New Broadway, Ealing W5 2BY Tstepho 
01-840 1998. (24 hour aervlcg). 

All salaries are Inclusive of London Weighting Allowance. 

All posts are open to male and female applicants unleu otherwise stated. 
Special consideration will ba given to disabled persons whose 
qualifications and/or experience are relevant to tha poet for which they 
apply. 172648) 

—Ealing 

London Borough 


Research and 
Studentships 


UNIVERSITY OF 
BRADFORD 

School of Civil and Structural 
Engineering. 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
In Environmental 
Noise Control. 

tapfcatlon8 are Invited from candi- 
dates with a good Honours degree 
In Physics, Engineering or Mathe- 
matics and preferably with some 
experience In acoustics. The 
research la funded by 8ERC and la 
concerned with the development of 
models ol sound propagation to 
analyse the control of environmen- 
tal noise by barriers and other 
ground configurations, Experlmen- 
talwork will also be carried out The 
contract is for three years, salary 
within the range £6.B0O-C7,620 
p.a. eupranmiabie. 

Further partleulara ami an 
application form ara obtainable 
fromJhe Deputy Secretary (Ref: 
FA/bE/H/THL Unlveraity of Brad- 
ford. Wait Yorkshire, BD7 IDF. 
Application to be submitted 
a.a.e.p. 


. • Buckinghamshire 

College . . . 

of Higher Education 

School or Management 
Studio* and Language* 

opportunities to workin the 
field of Th%2£aUon l, * llBll,aU 

The School or Management 
Studies sad Languages is in an 
exciting new phase Of develop- 
ment Involving work In coop- 
eration with partner institu- 
tion* In Western and Butern 
Europe and Oip- -U.S.A. at 
decree end pplt graduate ■ 
level. Appllcatlanaare invited 
.front suitably qualified candi- 
dates for thq following postal: 

SENIOR LECTURER ’ 
IN ACCOUNTING 
& FINANCE 

Applicants should heve a 

sffiBSSRffsasBSfflta. 

.s: «.ia 

of international or. oompa»- . 
tIVe accounting. APPHeqtions , 
from candidates . with, some 

8ENI «bt“ R 

, MARKETINC , 


Colleges of Further Education 


HAMPSHIRB 


. EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Hampshire Consortium 
for Art, Design and 
Architecture 

Applicants are Invited for two Important posts within Colleges 
associated with the Consortium. 

1) . Vice-Principal of Winchester ■ 

School' of Art (Group *4) 

vrithln scale £16,968 - E16.044. 

Ref: FE/WR/WSA 

2) . Dean of Art and Design. , ■ , 

Southampton Institute of Higher Education (salary acala. 
Head of Department 4 plus faculty allowance.: 

Ref: FE/TYffilHE . • 

Application forms, and Fuji particular*, which milsl peje- 

so 23 BUQ, quoting the raimsneg which h applicable to the. 
appropriate poet, (pfsataanefo^e a fooiacap a. p.e), (13714) 


Caatle, Wine 


Overseas 



. Ba l an' - L T ■ 17H - • ‘ p.h. , 

£13,1 !*■/'. * _ *, I? ! V V, - - <1 '.j ’ •- . cdbsma d^tqi ■ Mey -St'd 

por Bsate"afiBw8fiS ifl ”‘ i ;v' v 

... Applications, with; 
sna ^ddrcMar _ 


University of 
Botswana 

: ApplIceUohaafefovlieciror,- 

.. .the coat of 

lecturer IN 

ADULT EDUCATION 

to "teach adult Murat Ion 
'•..munwaan .Hu Institute of .. 
Adult Bdudetlon'a, training 

vfertTwa . 

educalloh add expertence In .. 
jtralnlng . fcdulti. oduflatora- to . 

tho 

Saleryi P8 66B'-.,PI6 36B 


Memorial University of 
Newfoundland - 


T he Department orSocloto- 
nvltea eppllchtlhna for a' 
permanent pealHait. . Candi 
htea afiauld liave a complete) 
; D. and demon stented *cho- 
. ...iy in target. In c)a&* le*i_ and 
modern social, theory. ! Rank 
.and aalary open. The teaohiho 
' |Md to Uijaa eouraea for two 


•_ April Icetl one. : toe) ud tori 

C.y. end the names or thraa, 
• referoe*. should beient to nr.- 


. . ot>nd 

John's, rrewround- 
i Canada Aic BS7. Hi. 

eccordanca with Canadian im 
i mldraUpn ■ . . redulremente 
! prlorlty wlU ba given to Carte-' 
ra . cltlwin* and- permnnant 

tS4$$li mqrCmn ' Ui * 



The University of 
Sheffield 

Department of Psychology 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

Applications ara invited 
from candldatea holding 
Ph.D.s or from graduates 
research expertence to Join e 
researcli team • Investigating 
applications of paycholagyto • 
dlebetea mnnagemenl. Tlio 
successful applicant would be 
primarily involved with data 
analysis and manuscript pre- 
paration concerning an exten- 
sive study evaluating tha 
efficacy of relaxation technt- 

S uaa as a means of Improving 
lebetoa control. The post 
falls Tor statistical expertise 
end computing experience us- 
ing SPSS pecks gee for multi 
variate analyele. Research e 
parlance in behavioural medi- 
cine would be an advantage 
though not essential. 

Funding le guaranteed for 
one year on salary scale 1 A or 
IB (maximum £12,150) de- 
pending on ago end experi- 
ence. 

Curriculum vine together 
■ with name* and adrea*e>.of 
two referees, and Ini 
of the earliest possible start- 
ing data should .be Sept to the 
diraatpr of the' research prog- 
- ram me,- Dr. Clare 

.. data ' for .pppUCatio “ 

April 1.985. Quote re 
DI. (52661) 


University of ' 

• • Exeter. 

• • - Department of Geography ' 

EDITORIAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

History of Cartography 
Frbjaat - .. 

V * Application* are Invited for 
a poet to a*alet • with tha 
' researching, , writing, -and 
editing of e. major study an tha 
hiatory or traditional Muslim 
cartography being Co-Edited 
by J.B. ' Harley end David 
Woodward for tha Ijnivarslty 
of Chicago Press. 

i Applicant* should already 
have post graduate experience 
In a relevant field and be well 
qualified in Arabia and tba- 
hl story of science. The person 
appointed would ba expected 
to work in Exeter and London - 
under the direction of tho - 
Editors and In Unison with tho . 
specialist, : authors . far the 

Tha past la tenable from l ■ 
June 1985 for one year In the - 
First; Instance with the possi- 
bility of some extension. 

The salary will be In the 
range £ 6,600 520 p.e. 

according tp age. experience 
and qualifications. 


i 2 - 


i, ■ i ?i 

i f« ? - 

1 ■ • if 

m 


■ j- 


Appllcatlona, including a 
curriculum vitae . and the 

B antes of two referee* should 
e sent to Dr J.B. Harley, 
Department of . doography , 
University or Exeter, Exeter 
BX4 4RJ, (ram whom further 
detail* can be obtained. Clos- 
ing date 30 .April 1985. 
(52454). - HI 1 


'i Holidays and 
■ Accomrnodation 

i DRIiCOLL MOUli HOTEL, 

200 . _ el.ng in rooms. £55. per 


wedk. 1 partial board, 'Apply 
1 T2 New Kent Road. London 
BBJ.4VT. Tai (Ol ) ipi 4175. 
(52X56} . 













Principal 


(Group 6) 

Kilbum Polytechnic Is a medium sized local Codecs of Furlher 
EducaHon and not a polytechnic within the current meaning of 
Ihe word. It has five departments providing courses In Business 
and Professional Studies, General Education, Languages, Engi- 
neering, Science, Fashion, Home Economics, Catering, Child 
Care, general pre-vocatlonal courses and social work training. 
The successful candidate will be academically well-quallflled, 
and will have taught In Further Education either In this country or 


abroad. Experience at senior management level, of leading and 
motivating a large number of staff, Is essential, as Is experience 
of curriculum development, Implementation and evaluation, and 


a firm grasp of current educational issues. 

The successful candidate will demonstrate a thorough grasp of 
and commitment to the anti-racist and gender-equality strategies 
of the Council. The Governors of Kilbum Polytechnic have now 
adopted an enU-raolst policy for the College. We are looking for 


adopted an anB-raolst policy for the College. We are looking for 
someone with the ability to make the college responsive to the 
varied needs of the local community Including Industry and com- 
merce ; and to give a clear and firm lead In (he Implementation of 
education policies and recruitment practices aimed at achieving 
Equal Opportunity fn Education. 

Salary on a point within the range £21 ,022-£22,889 plus London 
Allowance of £f ,033. 

Brent Is an equal Opportunities employer. 

Brent Is fundamentally committed to multi-cultural education. 

Further particulars and application forme (foolscap let 
Class sae) obtainable from Director of Education P 0 Box 1 , 
Chesterfield House, 9 Park Lane, Wembley, HA9 7RW retur- 
nable by 3 May. _ 


■nWr CLOSING DATE: 

26lh APRIL 19S5 

Vice-Principal and 
Director of Studies 

NQ-T LESS .THAN GROUP; IQ ^££2:651^ ; 
This la a cAxiaJ post Within our recentfy re-organized Dkerctorate. . 


ooflnprahpnahtt range of courses to the local, naHbml and International 
;6omirtnity. 

•_ Dire^toraie sipports, resources and manages Ihe work of ai 


TWvwlociy; Teaching & Community Studies: Business & Professional 
SWSwiArL Design 8 TexWes; Adult 4 General Education and Open . 


^ Amfcante sha*} have oeattyB, managerial, edijMtirattve and 
KHoaHo^ skfc of a wry high order and wffl haw'orovertihhtrahiB 

senior level In 



LtfTTTiTfr 

.'It 7il iTT. B :77i ; .771 1 :l i 
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Colleges of Further Education 
continued 


KILBURN POLYTECHNIC 
Priory Park Road. London NW6 1 YR 
Required from September 1985 - 


0 © 


Republic of Singapore 
Institute of Education 

LECTURERS 

The Institute of Education is the only tertiary institution in Singapore 
engaged in teacher training. It is responsible for the pre-service training of 
pre-primary, primary and secondary education teachers, the continuing 
education of qualified practising teachers and the preparation of university 
graduates for the Diploma in Education and the degrees of Master of 
Education and PhD in Education. The Institute' also conducts research in 
the field of education. 

The Institute is inviting applications from suitably qualified candidates for 
the following lectureship positions; 

- Teaching of Reading - Special Education 

- English Language Teaching - Early Childhood Education 

and Speech Training - Continuing Education 

- English Language Testing - Tests and Measurement 

and Psycholinguistics 

- Educational and School - Counselling Psychology 

Administration 

- Pedagogical Studies 

- Computer-Assisted Learning 


Curriculum and Educational 
Development 


General Requirements 

1 . Applicants should hold a master’s degree and/or have specialist 
qualification. Applicants are requested to refer to a separate list on job 
specification obtainable together with the application forms. 

2. In addition to the above, applicants should hold teaching diplomas or 
certificates and have at least 3 years’ approved teaching or related 
teaching experience and experience in teacher education. 

3. Applicants with experience in research in education would be 
preferred. 

Remuneration 

Approximate salary ranges, including National Wage Council (NWC) 
increases and housing allowance are as follows: 

Single officer ’ : S$42,378 p.a.-S$86,563 p.a. 

Officer accompanied by spouse or children ; S$45,978 p.a.-S$90,163 p.a. 
Officer accompanied by spouse and children ; S$49,578 p.a.-S$93,763 p.a. 

' Other Benefits 

Other benefits applicable to the lectureship position include loan scheme 
for the purchase of cars; medical benefits; children’s education allowance 
f^grati mymeutwhw applicable*, and a. monthly contribution by the 
Institute of 75 % of the officer’s monthly salary plus education allowance 5 
towards ihc Central Provident Fund, subject- to a maximum of S$1750 per 
month. The officer will also have to, contribute 25% of his salary plus 
f eauMtj^^lowance towards the Central Provident Rind, subject to a 
. S$1250 per month. (The rates of contribution to the Central 

Provident Fund are subject to revision periodically). 

Application 

A^licatioo forms can be obtained frbm the Singapore High Commission, 

5 Chesham Street, London SW1. Tel; 01-235 90o7 (Evelyn). Completed 
/; ^application forms should be returned to this Office by 30th April 1985. 

1-' (72828) 


UNIVERSITY OF TRANSKEI 

Applications are Invited until 15th April 1985 from suitably 
qualified persona regardless of race, sex, colour or national , 
orig!n r for appointment to the following posts: 

1 Profesaor/Senior Lecturer*. 
Library and Information Science 

Mjnimv m qualifications: . Dobtorate or Masters Degree : in 
Ubrarlanshlp,- extensive lecturing experience, . 

2- Lecturer/Junior Lecturer: Library 
and Information Science 

Minimum qualifications: Masters degree or equivalent: 
Extensive lecturing experience especially In school library 

***# ;■ .. .. '!;■> ■ ' 
$aia'ry ; Boaie« i;- y r. : "i •• 

Pfofe8sbr--H304^0 *1 167 -33921 ^ 1 3M -38 573 4- 

. ... : ; i2rr.o/o ; . K ■ / ; ' : 

eehkjf L^cturel'- R22 464 x i lilO ^ ifi794 x-1 lA l' '' m' 
: . , + , 086 *1167 -.20253 +12-0/0 
.Lecturer^ Ri7.3ptSc.98t - 19 26^X1 1 1 0 26 794 x 1 

V- : - V-; • : 1 4^ - 26 940 1 2-0/9 - " ... 

903 t 1 8326 x 981 -i 
Ahsumptlofi of Duty: As soon as poefcfoje. . 

Mucatlon _6t children, ac^nt insurande^oc^er,' study 

iMua ■■ MAUfl . nrah ilh/ ^ ■■ .1 1 .. .■ 


PS 

vaiused EdneaSJ 


PRmciPAL 

I^CTURgn 




Technical Education 
Posts Overseas 

Botswana Polytechnic 

Senior Lecturer in Supervisory Studies 

and Management (Technical) 

Pottos to administer as Head of Section the 
Supervisory Studies Unit of the Polytechnic; 
to Identify the needs of industry in Botswana for 
courses in Technical Supervision and Management; 
to develop suitable training programmes and identify 
the resources required; to teach up to 18 hours per 
. week in Management and Supervisory Studies, in 
subjects such as Industrial Organisation, Production 
Management, Principles of Supervision etc. 
Qaaliflcationsi candidates, preferably aged 35-55, 
should possess a degree or professional qualification 
preferably in an engineering field; membership 
of g professional body concerned with aspects of 
management; at least five years' industrial/ 

. management experience; at least eight years' 
teaching experience. Candidates must be UK citizens 
with a British educational background, 
gfiiyi a basic salary paid locally by the Government 
of Botswana on a scale ranging from Pula 12,264-15,084 
(&1 - P2.09 approx.) plus a normally tax free 
supplement paid by the British Government under its 
ala programme, ranging from £S i 468-£7,880 subject to 
marital status and point of efttry on salary scale. 
Benefits: end of contract gratuity payment, free air 
passages for officer and dependant family members 
plus baggage allowance. Officers may also be eligible 


1 Contract: initially for 30-36 months with the 

• Government of Botswana, starting September 1985 

• latest 

| doting date for applications: 10 May 1985. 

| leference:85K 1 

2 for further details and an application form, please 
A write, quoting the post reference number to: 


Ih 1 /-' i " ' I 1 1 [v i ■ Mill WLV.l. *) ». T'T m » ■ iwil 
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British 


HEW SOUTH WALES 

ra ««° io8v - 

Pquij^n^t^wnf Opportunity Js 

ScULTY OF BUSINESS 

SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTING 

LECTURER 

MsuatmeM tatermatlH Systems 

Tha New South Wales Institute of Technology is 
established to provide a wide range ol under- 
graduate and post-graduate courses for those 
entering or already employed In Industry, com- 
merce and government. Currently, there are eight 
faculties with a total enrolment of 9 , 000 students. 
The School of Accounting places particular em- 
phasis on computers In accounting education 
and has access to substantial E.D.P. resources, 
The appointee will be required to teach In the 
Information Systems area at undergraduate and 
post-graduate level and In addition must be able 
to conduct seminars In either financial or man- 
agement accounting. 

Applicants should preferably possess a relevant 
higher degree ana appropriate professional ex- 
perience. Relevant practical experience In Infor- 
mation Systems Is necessary and teaching 



PLEASE MENTION THE 
T.H.E.8, *. 
WHEN REPLYING TO 
ADVERTISEMENTS* 



permitted with the approval of Council. 

Salary la In the range $A24,840-$A32,B34 p.a. 
Fares and a contribution towards removal ex- 
penses are provided for overseas appointees. 
Preliminary enquiries may be made to Mr. John 
Norfor, Head, School of Accounting on (02) 
216 9741. An Information sheet for applicants Is 
available from the address below. 

Written applications, including the names and 
addresses of three referees should be forwarded 
by 6th May, 1985, to: 

The Director, 

New South Wales Government Offloes, 

69 Strand. 

LONDON WC2N5LZ 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 

Equal Employment Opportunity 
Ib Institute Policy 


The New South Wales Institute of Technol 
seeking a successor to its founding Prei 
Dr. R. L. Werner, who desires to retire early In 1986. 
The Institute has eight Faculties — Architecture and 
Building. Business, Engineering, Humanities and 


and Computing sciences, and Science. Some 9000 
students are enrolled for courses leading to 
Bachelor’s and Master's degrees and graduate 
diplomas. 

The President is the chief executive of the Institute 
and is responsible to the Council, of which he is a 
member, for the conduct of the academic, 
administrative, financial and other business of the 
Institute. 

Persons who are Interested in applying for the 
position, or who are able to propose names for 
consideration, are Invited to write In confidence to 
the Chancellor, the Hon. J. H. Wootten Q.C. 
Applicants are asked to furnish a full curriculum 
vitas, tooethar with the names of three referees. 
Appj 


below. Applications should be sent to:— 

The New South Wtles 
Government Office 
68 Strand 
London WG2N5L2 


t *. Council 


MllitiiiiAeAioaeoeeiieiMte 

IP OBtS 

I Overseas 


moatioir in: Industrial Sociology and knowledge * . 
statistip8.would. be an additional advantage, ; 

The Dqfwtrhehtoffofs cow^eslnsocloloflyand fajuj 
sociology at. both undergraduate and post-gradutie 


J^ctnrers in English 
f fS? 8 * 1 It' Bulgaria, 1 •• 
v J^erstty of Sofia 


, ^lafy: :R18 1 257^R27 1 648 per mjq£'\V "V ;] •«'../ 
Benefits: periston —-medical aid — annual bonus £ 
mission- oL toee r- generous leave — r. housing ®rF 
; travel, removal arid Bdttttiig-ln allowances (If 8*9“** 
putles are to be apaUmed 1 1 January, 19^>!-’ " 
.8U^'-Rp^^ 1965.';'. ( . . . ?■. 

['ft.lsthepolicy of -the ; University nbi .to' discriminate w 
grourids Of sex, race, colour or riatkmal origin. 

I For a tfatalfed Information sheet contact Mr 


” - Sin !? ^ 

rf ' 


tor Best 




--—ah Democratic Republic) 56^64 pa 
J paJd-ln Britain. :. . : ■ < 


tttti . ' . ■ f. ra rw.v7,r7T , I . • ■ it 1 4 i I r z± 


•®flP?iVmuatian (tontributlort, farts andbaggage 

°n« yeah guaranteed by the British Council, 
wmimeneing September 198E 


H\ UNIVERSITY OF 

Hill BOTSWANA, 

j|i ill Department of Library Studies 

invitee appllcatldne tor. a post of 

LECTURER/SENIOR 

LECTURER 

to commence In August 1986. A suitable candidate must have a 
Masters degree In Library Information Science. Previous toaoh- 
trtg experience In an established Library Studies programme Is 
preferred. Practical experience In, or a definite commitment to 
the initiative and development of computer/data base aspects of 
the Departments future ptogramme Is essential. 

Applicants should clearly state -the teaching areas they have 
competence/experience In, as well as the areas they woukf 
prefer to take up. • 

Salary: Lecturer P8.688-P1 8,388 . • • 

Senior Lecturer PI 6,804-PI 8,072 . 

Benefits: expatriate appointees will gat 30% contract addition 
and 25% terminal gratuity on completion of each two year con- 
tract, Baggage and education allowance as well as a car loan 
and medical aid schemes. . 

Apply to Assistant Registrar (Staffing), University ol 
Botswana, Private B*d 0022, Garborttie, Botswana riot later 
than April 30th, 1986. , . ; 

. 6,' M. GABORONE . 

, Asstetant-Rpgiatrar (Staffing) , ■ ' } nn s ] 


KENYATTA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

Applications are Invited for the following posts: 

LECTURERS 

(LIBRARY EDUCATION) 

LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
REF: KAC/8/84/37 

Applicants Should be professionally qualified graduates, 
preferably with a higher degree In Library and Informatfon 
Science^ They rniiBl'aUa have a mtninlum of thnse yea^s post 
' qualiflcallan practjcal arid teaching experience. ' - 

- - The successful candidates will- be required to teach M.Ed. 
(Ubrarianship) Courses in either theVoundations of Library and 
Information Sdences, or Bibliographical Information Sources and 
. Management or Indexing arid retrieval of Information. 

TeiimV of Service Include . mynbershlp of Senior Staff 
. Superannuation Fuad orFSSU and a non-contributory medical 
scheme, subsidized housing and/or a generous housing allowance. __ 
. Applicants from the United Kingdom, may be eligible for 
British Government Supplementation Scheme which is tax 
exempt. The BESS scheme Is, restricted to certain fields only. 

..Applications (6 copies) giving full details of age, marital 
, status, educational qualification*,^ experience , present post , salary , 
copies of certificates, samples of selected publications (which must 
' be eridosCd) and names and addresses of three academic referees 
should be addressed to : 

The Registrar, 

. - Keuyatta University College, 

P.O. Box 43844, 

NAIROBI, 

-SAI4RY£CAL£i 

LECTURER r- KjE2772xK£108-K£3204' 

K£3300xK£15(WC£4350 per annum. 11 
, • . . I7awi> 


« . fc' » 4r. 






















